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’-'Here  are  the  circulation  gains  and  losses  of  Chicago  newspapers  from  1944  (the  year 
John  S.  Knight  assumed  control  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News)  up  until  today.  The  figures 
used  are  the  six  months'  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Publishers  Statements  ending  each 
year  on  September  30th.  The  Chicago  Sun  and  the  Chicago  Times  were  separate  papers 
in  1944.  The  merqer  was  consummated  in  1948.  For  comparative  purposes  the  combined 
Sun  and  Times  figures  are  used  here.  However,  if  figures  after  the  merqer  are  used  cover¬ 
ing  the  first  full  six  months'  period  ending  September  30.  1948.  the  Sun-Times  loss  is  98,555. 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

John  S.  Knight,  Editor  and  Publisher 


CIRCULATION  TRENDS  FROM  194r 
TELL  WHArS  HAPPENING  IN 

CHICAGO 


Wlliss  o 


jNo  matter  how  voii  travel  — bv  laml.  sea.  or  air 


>oii  are  proteete<l  by  a  samlw  ieb  of  shatterproof  glai 


home  runiishings.  kileheiiware  and  a|)|)liaiK-e$.  The\  are 
also  essential  to  modern  rainwear,  paint,  electrical  insula¬ 
tion.  and  high-strength  adhesives  and  honding  materials. 

UCC  AND  MODERN  PLASTICS— The  people  of  I  nion 
C-arhide.  working  with  the  glass  industr\.  de\elo|)ed  this 
plastic  for  modern  saletx  glass.  I  his  and  a  variet\  of  other 
plastics  are  hut  a  lew  of  main  better  LCC  materials  that 
help  industr\  serve  all  of  us. 

FREE: L  varn  more  about  the  interesting  things  you  use  every  tiin. 
II  rite  for  illustrateil  boohlet  ''l‘roilui  ts  ami  1‘roeesses''  uhich  tells 
hole  seience  and  industry  use  the  At.uns,  (iAKHO.\s.  (jit.Mic.Al.s. 
GASt:s,  and  l‘l.ASTt(:s  made  by  I  nion  C.urbide.  Ask  for  booklet  J. 


Ihrds  fixing  in  the  airwaxs  .  .  .  pounding  waves  at  sea  .  .  . 
emergencies  on  the  highwax  or  railroad— these  are  among 
the  main  things  that  can  cause  liroken  windshields  and 
xxindoxxs  xxhile  vou  are  travelinji. 

I  hat  s  xxhx  the  xvindshields  of  America’s  skx  giants  toilax 
are  made  to  withstand  hail,  xvind  pressure  .  .  .  and  collision 
XX  ith  exen  an  eight  pound  bird  at  the  plane's  cruising  s|;eed. 

ELIMINATING  A  SOURCE  OF  DANGER- Todax  the 
danger  of  razor-sharp  pieces  of  Hying  glass  has  been  vir- 
luallx  eliminated.  Most  cars,  trucks,  trains,  and  ocean 
liners  noxv  have  safety  glass  as  standard  equipment. 

In  making  saletv  glass  a  sandxvich  of  glass  is  made  xvith 
a  tough,  clear  plastic  spread  called  viiixl  butxral  resin.  It's 
this  plastic  that  hohls  the  razor-sharp  pieces  safelx  in  place 
if  the  glass  is  broken. 

PLASTICS  SERVE  YOU  IN  MANY  WAYS -Other 

forms  of  highlx  xersatile  plastics  go  into  xour  nexvest 


Union  Carbide 

AJV£>  CARBON  CORPORATION 

•  O  BAST  AIND  STBBBT  NBW  TOBK  IT.  It.  T, 


I’CC's  Tntdf-marhfd  Products  oj  Alloys.  Carbons.  Chemicals,  Gases,  and  Plastics  include - 

FtAKKi.iTE.  Kkene.  aiul  ViNVMTE  I’la>tirs  •  Dvnei.  TEXTILE  FiBEKs  •  Llnde  Oxygen  •  Synthetic  Orcamc  Chemicals 
Ei.ECTROMET  Alloys  anil  Metals  •  llAVNES  STELLITE  .Mloys  •  PresT-O-Lite  Acetylene  •  Pyroeax  Gas 
Exereauy  Fla>liliglits  anil  Batteries  •  NATIONAL  Carbon.  •  Ar.HESON  Electrodes  •  Prestone  and  Trek  Anti-Freezes 


MORNING  -  EVENING  -  SUNDAY 


The  Sunpapers 


The  Real  Function  of  Newspapers  .... 

It  is  the  feeling  of  The  BaltimoVe  Sunpapers  that  the  function  of  a  newspaper  goes  beyond  the- 
mere  recording  of  the  news  of  the  moment.  Readers  have  a  right  to  know  not  only  the  news  but 
what  the  news  means.  In  pursuit  of  that  idea  The  Sunpapers  have  developed  a  special  staff 
of  distinguished  correspondents  whose  duties  are  not  merely  to  report  the  news  accurately  and 
objectively  but  to  tell  what  the  news  means — and  to  tell  it  in  terms  of  fact,  not  of  opin* 
ion.  Since  1925,  The  Sunpapers  and  their  men  have  received  nine  Pulitzer  prizes. 
Other  awards,  both  local  and  national,  are  in  the  record.  The  support  the  people  of 
Baltimore  give  The  Sunpapers  suggests  they  are  held  in  something  like  affection. 

EVERYTHING  _  ...  .  ....  u/  i  •  ii  i  u  j  • 

11^  1  he  circulation  is  higher  than  ever  before.  It  is  equally  clear  that  advertisers 

BALTIMORE  generally  find  their  relationship  with  the  organization  a  satisfying  one,  for 

ARX^^ND^  nearly  every  year  the  space  bought  exceeds  that  of  the  previous  year. 

. . 


Daily  Circulation  . 373,936 

Sunday  Circulation  . 310,899 


or  BALTIMORE 


National  Repre'^ntatives:  Cresmer  R  Woodwarc’  ire.,  New  York,  San  Francisco  t  Los  Angeles;  ^colaro,  MMkcr  t  Scott,  Chicago  A  Detroit 
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pi^GOOD 
Sk  I E  R 


And  there’s 
a  big  differ¬ 
ence  between 
the  average 
good  newspa¬ 
per  and  the 
Champion 
Chronicle. 


Here’s  proof  that  The  Chronicle  is  the  one  paper  that  can  do 
the  job  for  you  in  Houston. 


During  the  first  9  months  of  1952, 

724*  EXCLUSIVE  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 
ran  909,515*  lines  in  The  Chronicle. 


This  is  more  exclusive  business  than  carried  by  both 
other  Houston  newspapers  combined. 

*0«n«ral  ond  Automofrv*  lirtOQ*.  MEDIA  RECORDS. 


for  additional  farts  about  tho  No.  I 
paper  in  tho  South's  No.  I  markot,  confocf 
your  neorcsf  Branham  Company  Office. 


^Tne  Houston  Chronicle 

JlSSf  M  JONtS.  fublithtr  »  W.'mcCASTHY,  Adnrtliiog  DInttor 

JOHN  T  JONES  Jr.  rrmtidtnl  '  '  


M.  J.  GIBBONS,  Noftonof  AdvortisiNf  MoNO^or 


Position  Counts 

To  THE  Editor:  I  note  with  in¬ 
terest  the  suggestions '  from  sev¬ 
eral  quarters  that  a  factual  study 
of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  “one- 
party  press”  charges  be  made.  If 
such  studies  are  made,  I  hope  they 
will  reach  conclusions  on  the  basis 
of  something  more  significant  than 
the  mere  inch-totals  of  space  ac¬ 
corded  candidates. 

As  any  newspaper  man  knows, 
location  of  material  in  the  paper 
is  far  more  important  than  length 
of  material.  Any  publicity  man 
would  trade  a  few  inches  on  Page 
One  for  a  two-column  head  on 
Page  51. 

Readership  studies  have  given 
us  pretty  precise  information  on 
what  portions  of  the  paper  are 
desirable  in  the  all-important  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  reader’s  attention.  If 
such  a  survey  showed  that  one 
candidate  hit  the  choice  spots  with 
greater  frequency — as  well  in 
greater  length — than  did  the  other, 
there  might  then  be  a  legitimate 
basis  for  judging  the  validity  of 
the  “one-*party”  charges. 

Roby  Wentz 
Printer  and  Lithographer, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif’ 


bit  of  news  on  the  campaign,  print¬ 
ing  all  sides  of  the  extremely  sen¬ 
sitive  and  controversial  Van  Flee!  s 
letter  and  the  Korean  war  issue,  i 
as  well  as  all  other  points  of  dis-  ( 
pute  which  arose  in  the  heat  of 
electioneering. 

As  a  newspaperman,  I  felt  k- 
inforced  in  my  faith  in  our  free 
press  as  a  result  of  this  perform¬ 
ance. 

William  J.  Fox. 
Major,  Infantry 
Executive  Officer 
Tokyo,  Japan. 


Election  Achievement 


Perennials 

To  THE  Editor:  With  the  advent 
of  the  Christmas  season,  let’s  call 
upon  the  wire  services  to  help 
make  it  a  joyous  season  by  not 
filing  these  perennials: 

1.  The  little  boy  who  kicks  Santa 
in  the  shins  and  says:  ‘That’s  for 
what  you  didn’t  bring  me  last 
year.” 

2.  The  mother,  shocked  because 
her  little  girl  failed  to  thank  Santa 
for  an  orange,  says:  “But  what  do 
you  say  to  Santa  now,  dear?”  The 
little  gisl  holds  out  the  orange  to 
Santa  and  says:  “Peel  it.” 

{Continued  on  page  4) 


To  THE  Editor:  On  election 
night.  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes 
published  the  first  election  extra 
in  its  lO-year  history.  This  pro¬ 
vided  the  most  comprehensive 
story  of  the  Presidential  and  other 
races,  with  background  and  an¬ 
alysis,  of  any  English-language 
newspaper  published  in  the  Orient 
on  Election  Day.  It  climdxed  two 
months  of  intensive  campaign  cov¬ 
erage. 

It  was  necessary  throughout 
that  period  for  the  Pacific  Stars 
and  Stripes  to  cover  the  campaign 
with  complete  objectivity.  As  an 
armed  forces  publication,  the 
paper  could  take  no  stand  and 
endorse  no  favorite.  And,  since 
we  have  no  editorial  columns,  our 
sole  job  was  to  inform  the  reader. 
The  success  with  which  we  did 
this  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
we  received  exactly  three  written 
protests  about  our  coverage.  One 
accused  us  of  being  pro-Demo- 
cratic,  another  said  we  were  pro- 
Republican,  and  the  third  was  of 
a  “fie  o’  both  their  houses”  na¬ 
ture! 

Out  of  the  5,755  total  column 
inches  printed  on  the  pre-election 
news,  the  Democrats  received  a 
little  more  than  2,473  inches  and 
the  Republicans  2,491  inches 


oSliort  ^aL 


ei 


Headlines: 


Woman  Driver  Shaken  In  Rea: 
End  Collision. — Palm  Beach  (Fla.) . 
Times. 


Nixon  Fishes  With  Cut  Foot 
— Durham  (N.  C.)  Sun. 


Cuban  Lottery  Director  To  Fly 
Here  With  Bust.” — Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald. 


Chicagoan  Gets  Two  Years  h 
France  For  Jewel  Shop  Robbery 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


Democrats 
York  Times. 


Bar  Dies.— Ne* ' 


Many  To  Eat  Turkey  Wi" 
Chickenpox. — Waterbury  (Conn  , 
American. 


Legion  Post  To 
York  Daily  News. 


Dance. — A’f*' 


Selectmen  Prefer  Carrying  Pt*  ’ 
.......v;,.  P'ls  To  New  Sidewalk. — Grer'’' 

The  fact  that  we  came  out  of  (Mass.)  Recorder  &  GaziK^i 

this  thing  so  well  is  a  tribute  to  ■ 

the  entire  staff.  And,  despite  a  Shoplifter’s  Steak  Shrinks  , 
report  carried  by  one  wire  serv-  Justice  Is  Meated  Out. — Washini  f 
ice,  we  did  not  hold  back  a  single  ton  (D.  C.)  Post.  , 


Vol.  8.5.  No.  60,  DecemlxT  6,  1052.  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  PourUi 
publiiAied  every  S^ttirday  with  an  .additional  ismie  in  January,  by  Tho 
&  Publisher  Oo..  Ino.,  1475  Brotidway,  Times  Tower,  Times  Square.  New  riY 
.10.  N.  Y.  Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York.  •  •  . 
.Annual  Subscription  55.00  in  U.S.A.;  56.50  In  Canada;  56  in  other  coontr  i 
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A  LANDSLIDE 

EVERY  DAY  FOR  THE  TIMES-HERALD 
IN  VOTELESS  WASHINGTON! 


ONCE  EVERY  4  YEARS 


EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR 


Ihe  Peoples  Choice! 

The  Peoples  Choice! 

...  IN  THE  NATION 

...  IN  WASHINGTON,  V.C. 

EISENHOWER . . .  32,995,608" 

T IME5-H ERALD. . . .  259,  227 

STEVENSON.. ..26,549,961* 

Second  Paper. ..  ..226,101 

Third  Paper . 191,294  . 

Fourth  Paper.. ...14 1,  87Z 

_ 

M 

On  the  first  Tuesday  in  November  every  four 
years  the  American  people  in  48  States  (but 
not  in  the  District  of  Columbia)  go  to  the 
polls  and  express  their  preference  for  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  This  year  brought 
a  landslide  for  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

Every  day  in  vcteless  Washington  the  people 
vote  for  their  favorite  newspaper . . .  and  it's 
a  landslide  for  the  Times-Herald  all  the  way. 


At  five  cents  a  vote,  more  Washingtonians 
choose  the  Times-Herald,  daily  and  Sunday, 
than  any  other  newspaper.  For  fourteen  con¬ 
secutive  years— while  political  office-holders 
have  come  and  gone— the  people  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  choose  the  Times-Herald  first. 
That's  why  the  Times-Herald  is  Washing¬ 
ton's  most  widely  read  newspaper  . .  it's  first 
choice  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  families. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Nattomat Kepretentalivt:  Geo.  A.  McDevitt  Co. 

FIRST  IN  WASHINGTON.-. .ACCORDING  TO  THE  PEOPLE 
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IBB  SPOTLIGBT 


is  on  United  Features' 


SPOTLITE  SERVICE 


Here  are  some  typical  weekly  series,  released 
during  the  past  year: 


SPIES,  DUPES  AND  DIPLOMATS,  by  Ralph  de  Toledano 
(Case  against  U.  S.  foreign  policy  in  Far  East) 

HEART  WORRY  AND  ITS  CURE,  by  Peter  J.  Steincrohn,  MD. 

(For  those  over  35  who  have  “heart  condition”) 

FOR  BETTER  OR  WORSE:  AFTER  DIVORCE,  WHAT?,  by 
Morris  L.  Ernst  and  David  Loth 
(Highly  human  story  of  lives  of  divorced  people) 

HOW  TO  GET  RICH  IN  WASHINGTON,  by  Blair  Bolles 
(The  story  of  privilege  and  corruption  in  D.  C.) 

THE  STORK  AND  YOU,  by  Joan  Younger 

(Practical,  humorous  guide  for  expectant  mothers) 

POWER  OF  YOUR  HEART,  by  Bishop  Austin  Pardue 
(Eloquent  sermons  capturing  spirit  of  Lent) 

RETURN  TO  MORALITY,  by  U.  S.  Senator  Charles  W.  Tobey 
(Evidence  that  tide  is  toward  higher  moral  standards) 

MR.  X  GOES  TO  MOSCOW,  by  George  W.  Herald 
(George  W.  Kennan’s  viewpoint  on  Russia) 

DRINKING  AND  WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT,  by  William  A. 
DeWitt 

(Sound,  witty  advice  for  elbow  benders  and  teetotallers) 
"MYSTERY  MAN”  GRUNEWALD,  by  Edward  F.  Ryan 
(Fabulous  story  of  Washington’s  Champion  Wirepuller) 
THE  BRAINS  OF  BASEBALL,  by  Ernie  Harwell 

(Personality  sketches  of  colorful  big-league  managers) 

NO  TIME  FOR  TEARS,  by  Charles  H.  Andrews 

(A  father’s  first  hand  account  of  experience  with  polio) 
SCHNOZZOLA,  by  Gene  Fowler 
(The  story  of  Jimmy  Durante) 

AIT AIR  OF  THE  FLKH,  by  Phyllis  Rosenteur 
(Satirical  diet  story  that  hits  heights  of  hilarity) 

FOR  A  HAPPIER  VACATION,  by  Norman  D.  Ford 
(What  every  tourist  should  know) 

SIX  MASTER  SALESMEN  UNVEIL  THEIR  MAGIC 
(Inspirational  pieces  by  six  top  17.  S.  successes) 

SO  YOU’RE  HEADING  FOR  A  WEDDING,  by  Janet  Hughes 
(All  about  five  types  of  mid-20th  Century  weddings) 

UNCLE  SAM:  SUPERMAN  ABROAD,  by  George  W.  Herald 
(European  man-in-the-street  reaction  to  Uncle  Sam) 
POLITICS  IS  WHAT  YOU  MAKE  IT,  by  Joseph  E.  McLean 
(“Call  to  the  colors”  for  U.  S.  citizens) 

RIDE  THE  WILD  HORSES,  by  J.  Wallace  Hamilton 
(Good-humored  self-help  advice  by  a  minister) 

OUR  DESPERATE  NEED  FOR  ECONOMY  IN  GOVERN¬ 
MENT,  by  U.  S.  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas 
(The  fight  to  cut  sharply  into  government  expenses) 
BRITISH  LABOR  SIZES  UP  QUEE2^  EUZABETH 
(Five  Labor  leaders  speak  out  frankly) 

KIDS  HAVEN’T  CHANGED:  PARENTS  HAVE,  by  Lee 
Graham 

(The  influence  today’s  parents  have  on  youngsters) 

A  FAITH  FOR  TOUGH  TIMES,  by  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick 
(Comforting  words  for  those  who  have  kept  their  faith) 
GRANDMA  MOSES’  OWN  STORY,  by  Grandma  Moses 
(The  amazing  story  of  an  octogenarian-tumed-painter) 
NARCXJTICS,  U.  S.  A.,  by  Paul  B.  Weston  and  others 
(Experts  assay  the  drug  traffic  in  America) 

THESE  ARE  Y(5UR  SONS,  by  Rev.  Timothy  J.  Mulvey 
(A  priest’s  story  of  U,  S.  fighting  men  in  Korea) 
smuggling  unlimited,  by  Joachim  Joesten 

(The  cops-and-smugglers  game  of  international  contraband) 
THE  GREATEST  CHRISTMAS  STORY 

(Parallel  verses  from  the  new  Revised  Standard  Version 
of  the  New  Testament  and  those  from  King  James  Version) 


HUMAN  INTEREST.  CRIME.  POLITICS. 
BEST-SELLERS.  SCIENCE.  HUMOR 


Join  the  long  list  of  satisfied  Spotlite  subscribers! 
Phone,  wire  or  write  today  for  samples  and  rates 


lAJ/iat  Our  l^eaderd 
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continued  from  page  2 

3.  Tlie  little  boy  who  ydls  to 
Santa:  “1  don’t  want  anything  from 
you.  You  lied  to  me  last  year.” 

I  have  been  collecting  these 
stories  for  the  past  10  years.  In 
hat  time,  they  have  shown  up  with 
datelines  from  every  state  but  Nev¬ 
ada  and  New  Mexico.  Are  children 
in  those  two  states  less  precocious 
or  does  it  mean  there  are  no  Santas 
there,  Virginia  to  the  contrary? 

Walter  Steigleman 

Box  695 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 


pers  that  can  meet  these  giici 
squarely  and  independently.  T])i| 
only  qualification  is  that  squa^^[ 
shooting  and  independent  men  u| 
behind  these  chain  organizations.  [ 
I  am  for  chain  papers  becaustl 
in  this  day  and  age,  they  are  t!t| 
only  papers  that  are  equipped  i 
keep  the  American  press  free! 

Seymour  Kopf  (  Ba,  Lu  I 
Pampa,  (Texas)  Daily  Spokesml 


More  Press  Freedom 
In  Chain  Newspapers 

To  THE  Editor:  For  the  life  of 
me  (and  maybe  my  present  job), 
I  can’t  see  why  people  have  it  in 
for  the  chain  newspapers.  If  it  is 
not  one  college  professor  popping 
off  that  chain  papers  are  threaten¬ 
ing  the  freedom  of  the  press,  it  is 
another  guy  saying  that  chain  pa¬ 
per  money  flows  outside  the  com¬ 
munity  and  home-owned  papers 
are  the  freest. 

Now,  I  do  not  work  for  a  chain 
paper.  I  work  for  a  home-owned 
paper.  I’ve  worked  for  both  kinds 
since  I  was  a  kid.  As  every  alert 
'  newspaperman  knows,  a  home- 
I  owned  paper  (especially  the  smal- 
I  ler  and  middle-sized  ones)  has  to 
i  please  most  everyone  and  stay  “on 
I  the  fence”  lest  somebody’s  feelings 
are  hurt.  For  instance.  Miss  Smith 
of  the  Stevenson  Party  headquart¬ 
ers  knows  the  Daily  Blah  is  a 
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I  “home-owned”  paper.  She  demands 
a  “home-owned”  paper.  She  de¬ 
mands:  “Send  a  photographer  over 
here  at  once!  You  are  a  home- 
owned  newspaper.  I  want  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  me  giving  out  a  cookie  to 
each  person  that  comes  in  here.” 
She  is  the  boss.  She  is  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  She  demands  —  and 
usually  gets. 

The  chain  paper,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  a  better  chance  of  being 
free.  It  does  not  depend  entirely 
on  the  home  town.  It  has  more 
national  ads.  The  managing  editor 
is  the  managing  editor  and  the  city 
editor  is  the  city  editor.  It  usually 
does  not  strive  to  please  everyone, 
and  at  the  end  wind  up  as  a  spine¬ 
less  piece  of  junk.  There  are  ex¬ 
ceptions  in  the  bigger  cities — like 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
the  Kansas  City  Star.  But  for  my 
money  you  can’t  beat  a  Hearst, 
or  a  Scripps-Howard,  or  any  such 
chain  for  independent  editorial 
policy  and  thinking. 

Anti-chain  newspaper  feeling  is 
one  of  the  old  prejudices  people 
still  carry  without  really  thinking 
the  matter  over.  In  these  days  of 
huge  lobby  groups  it  is  imperative 
that  other  huge  groups  counteract 
the  giants.  Chain  papers — ^because 
they  carry  the  profits  “outside”  to 
a  central  point  and  mobilize  them 
where  needed  most — are  the  pa- 


Human  Engineering  I’ 

To  THE  Editor:  Because  nfc 
wife,  a  newspaperwoman, 
scribes  to  Editor  &  Publisher: 
have  been  scanning  the  weepii; 
and  wails  division  of  the  Fouit: 
Estate  as  reflected  in  E  &  P. 

I  have  been  forced  to  the  cK  . 
elusion  that  the  reason  for  itl 
creasing  mortality  of  newspapcl 
and  mounting  wails  about  oostf 
harks  back  to  the  usually  fa ' 
sighted  Fourth  Estate  and  e|, 
resistance  to  modern  busing  f’ 
methods  and  the  weapon  of 
ods  research. 

But  newspaper  publishera,  i» 
lated  on  what  they  consider  r 
intellectual  Mount  Olympus, 
fuse  to  recognize  that  time  as: 
motion  studies,  methods  reseaidj 
etc.,  apply  to  their  industry  e| 
much  as  they  do  to  the  less  estkl 
tic  hotel  business  and  girt 
industry. 

The  problem  of  working  wit 
unions  need  not  rear  its  ugly  hea! 
either.  I  worked  with  27  unions!, 
squaring  away  a  hotel’s  dilficulti?, 
Charles  W.  McFaw.am| 
1776  Biscayne  Blvd.  i 

Miami,  Fla.  | 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiii!'iiiiiii!!!iii!  r'lir'iiwir- 

^ lien,*, 

50  Years  Ago — Grand  Dui 
Boris  of  Russia  gives  his  opinif 
of  U.  S.  reporters:  “They  are 
set  of  roughs.  They  came  into  B. 
room  at  7  a.m.,  without  knockin;! 
helped  themselves  to  my  cigarette 
and  asked  indecent  and  disgusfe: 
questions.” 


.30  Years  Ago — ^New  typop 
phical  contract  in  Ohio  city  gi'' 
a  day  scale  of  $42  for  joumevl 
men  working  48  hours  a  week. 


10  Years  Ago — Newsmen  co 
verge  on  Boston  for  coverage " 


Cocoanut  Grove  night  club  fire 
which  490  persons  died. 


...JfnJ  n 


I 


ov 


Martin  Sheridan,  Boston  Glof- 
reporter  who  was  one  of  200  jt 
jured  in  Cocoanut  Grove  hit- 
caust,  tells  in  current  magaz", 
article  how  he  (now  in  public 
lations  work)  conducts  a  one-ffl^ 
crusade  for  safety  exits  in  pu^ 
places  while  he  lives  “on  borrow 
time.”  I 
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FEWER  WEB  BREAKS  result  through  smooth  acceleration  and  braking  afforded  by  G-E  Electronic  Drive  at  Bergen. 


Bergen  Evening  Record  cuts  costs 


G-E  electronic  drive  reduces  power  costs. 


downtime  and  maintenance 


LESS  DOWNTIME  occurs  because  G-E  drive  eliminates  thread- 
1  ing  motors,  drive  gears,  clutches,  mechanical  brakes;  sim- 
j  plified  control  has  long-life  tubes,  contains  no  contactors. 

editor  <S  publisher  for  December  6,  1952 


Engineered  Electrical  Systems 
for  Newspaper  Plants 


GENERALS  ELECTRIC 


Mr.  C.  T.  Shoemaker,  Mechanical  Superintendent  of 
the  Bergen  Evening  Record,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  says, 
“Our  G-E  Electronic  Press  Drive  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  and  reliable  drive  I  have  seen.We  get  a  smooth 
jog  for  plating-up  and  a  fast  smooth  acceleration  from 
threading  to  full  speed  that  really  reduces  web  breaks. 
Our  pressmen  like  it,  and  the  simplified  control  panels 
have  eliminated  many  of  our  maintenance  problems.” 

Power  costs  are  reduced,  too.  Because  of  the  in¬ 
herent  high  efficiency  of  the  drive  over  the  entire 
operating  range,  and  high  power  factor  which  reduces 
kva  demand  charges,  the  Evening  Record  realizes 
substantial  long  range  savings  even  while  operating 
their  new  Scott  “Extra  high-speed”  8-unit,  2-folder 
press  at  50,000-pph. 

For  more  detailed  information  on  how  an  electronic 
press  drive  can  help  lower  your  operating  costs,  con¬ 
tact  your  G-E  printing  industry  specialist  at  the  near¬ 
est  G-E  Apparatus  Sales  Office.  He  can  apply  to  your 
specific  problem  experience  gained  through  close  co¬ 
operation  with  other  newspapers  and  your  press 
manufacturer.  Meanwhile,  write  for  bulletin  GEA- 
5523.  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  65V24 


POWER  COSTS  REDUCED  through  inherent  high  efficiency  of 
G-E  electronic  drive  over  the  entire  operating  range;  also, 
high  power  factor  substantially  lowers  kva  demand  charges. 


spot  your  best 
sales  points 
where  they’ll  stick 
with  the  men  who 
make  advertising 
decisions 


That’s  right,  in  The  New  York  Times,  where  you  tell  your 
local  story  nationally.  When  you  use  The  New  York  Times, 
you  quickly  put  your  facts  before  advertising  agency  executives  in 
New  York,  and  in  every  major  advertising  city  in  the  country. 

The  New  York  Times  also  carries  your  promotion  directly  to  the 
top  business  and  industrial  executives  who  are  so  vitally 
concerned  with  advertising  budgets,  schedules  and  media  selection. 
When  it  comes  to  advertising  and  agency  men,  survey  after  survey 
proves  this  one  big  fact : 

At  both  agencies  and  accounts,  more  advertising  executives 

see  and  remember  media  advertising  in  The  New  York  Times  than 

in  any  other  newspaper. 

That’s  why  you  see  more  media  advertising  in  The  New  York  Times 
than  in  any  other  newspaper. 

Big  promotion  budget— or  small— The  New  York  Times  can  help 
you  get  your  story  over,  effectively  and  economically.  Find  out  how. 
Get  the  facts  now. 


She  IJork 


‘ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 


New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
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AANR  Calls  for  More 
Local  Effort  in  Selling  Ads 


Front  Page  Is  Ad 

Ashland,  WIs.  —  The  front 
page  of  the  Ashland  Daily 
Press  on  Dec.  2  was  a  solid  ad. 

Editor  John  Chappie  ex¬ 
plained: 


Challenge  in  Automotive  Field; 
Douglas  Taylor  Elected  President 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Chicago  —  Newspapers  must  presentation  designed  to  make 
radically  overhaul  their  selling  dealers  more  “newspaper-minded.” 
machines  to  compete  with  the  “We  have  a  great  deal  of  pres- 
1953  sales  models  of  other  media,  sure  from  other  media,  particularly 
More  manpower  at  the  local  television,  in  Detroit  these  days 
level  to  support  the  present  vol-  to  get  auto  manufacturers  into 
ume  of  general  advertising  and  their  respective  media  at  the  ex- 
better  use  of  sales  presentation  pense  of  newspapers,”  warned  Mr. 
material  offered  to  build  linage  Kent. 

were  advocated  at  the  annual  Sees  Less  Co-op  Ads 


of  the  New  Business  Committee, 
reported  on  the  successful  show¬ 
ings  of  the  Chicago  Chapter’s 
“Revolution  in  Retailing.”  He 
told  how  other  chapters  and  some 
newspapers,  notably  the  Ohio  Se¬ 
lect  List,  have  made  effective  use 
of  the  “Retailing”  story  first  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here  last  January. 

Plan  ‘Part  IT  in  *53 

“This  presentation  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  newspapers  can  effec¬ 
tively  tell  their  own  story  without 
getting  into  competitive  compari- 


“.Montgomery  3\ard  is  back 
in  the  Press  after  15  months* 
experimenting  with  other  ad¬ 
vertising  media  in  this  neck 
of  the  woods.  We  are  grateful 
for  this  recognition.  It’s  front 
page  news  to  us.” 

them  after  seeing  the  original 
presentation. 

“We  must  merchandise  newspa¬ 
per  advertising,  whether  it  is  in 
behalf  of  an  automobile  or  a  cake 
of  soap,”  asserted  Mr.  Kent.  All 
of  us,  including  newspaper  staffs, 
must  create  enthusiasm  for  news¬ 


meeting  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Represent¬ 
atives  here,  Dec.  1. 

Urges  Greater  Emphasis 

“There  is  need  for  a  greater 
realization  of  the  importance  of 
general  advertising  on  the  part  of 
publishers  and  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  directors,”  declared  President¬ 
elect  Douglas  Taylor,  of  J.  P.  Mc¬ 
Kinney  &  Son,  New  York. 

He  pointed  out  that,  although 
general  advertising  linage  has  de¬ 
clined  from  its  high  levels  of  1949- 
50,  the  1952  volume,  in  most 
newspapers,  is  decidedly  ahead  of 
1942  figures. 

Yet,  he  asserted,  few  newspa¬ 
pers  have  seen  fit  to  increase  their 
national  advertising  department 


“We  are  told  by  automobile 
people  that  their  dealers  are  ask¬ 
ing  for  TV,”  he  continued.  “Any 
TV  show  worth  putting  on  costs 
at  least  $60,000  a  week.  Such  an 
expenditure  ties  up  big  blocks  of 
advertising  money.  In  some  cases, 
this  means  less  money  for  news¬ 
paper  cooperative  advertising 
and  less  factory  copy  as  well. 
Newspapers  need  to  keep  local 
automobile  dealers  sold  on  their 
bread-and-butter  medium  —  the 
hometown  newspaper.” 

One  exception  to  the  trend,  he 
added,  is  that  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  plans  to  spend  more  money 
in  newspaper  co-op  ads  next  year. 

Charles  Healey,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsby,  Inc.,  Chicago,  chairman 


sons,”  said  Mr.  Healey.  “We  have 
been  reaching  down  to  the  grass 
roots  level  of  district  sales  mana¬ 
gers  with  this  presentation,  which 
has  been  seen  by  more  than  1,800 
advertising  and  sales  executives. 
But  there  is  need  for  a  wider  use 
of  this  presentation  to  local  and 
district  sales  managers.” 

Mr.  Healey  suggested  the  New 
Business  Committee  plans  to  pre¬ 
pare  “Part  11 — Revolution  in  Re¬ 
tailing”  for  the  NAEA  convention 
next  month  in  Chicago.  Sugges¬ 
tions  were  offered  that  such  studies 
be  supplemented  with  printed  ma¬ 
terial,  containing  essential  points 
shown  in  the  presentation,  so  as 
to  give  agency  and  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  something  to  take  with 


paper  advertising.  You  should  see 
how  Chevrolet  merchandised  the 
Dinah  Shore  TV  program.” 

James  J.  Cooper,  John  Budd 
Co.,  Chicago,  suggested  there  are 
good  newspaper  advertising  success 
stories  in  how  such  ads  pull  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  to  automobile 
showrooms  t»  see  1953  models. 
He  cited  4,000  people  who  turned 
out  to  see  the  new  Dodge  in 
Norfolk.  Va..  following  a  four- 
color,  full-page  ad  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  In  St.  Paul,  13,000  people 
were  attracted  to  the  Dodge  dealer 
with  the  same  color  ad,  according 
to  Charles  Ravelle,  Ridder-Johns. 

J.  H.  Sawyer.  Jr.,  told  the 
group  of  exploratory  efforts  to 
iConiinued  on  Page  59) 


personnel  or  promotional  efforts  to 
maintain  and  add  to  present  linage 
totals. 

Face  New  Challenge 

AANR  members  decried  the 
apathy  shown  by  their  newspa¬ 
pers  in  putting  to  work  the  sales 
presentations  offered  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA.  They  cited  their 
own  effective  use  of  such  AANR 
presentations  as  “Whither  TV”  and 
“Revolution  in  Retailing”  and  the 
Bureau^s  “Get  on  the  Band 
Wagon”  sales  story.  Newspaper 
advertising  staffs,  said  national  rep¬ 
resentatives,  are  failing  to  make 
proper  use  of  such  sales  material 
m  selling  retailers,  distributors  and 
jobbers  on  the  importance  of 
newspaper  advertising. 

Newspapers  face  a  new  chal- 
•enge  in  the  automotive  field.  Jack 
Kent,  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Detroit, 

tmd  AANR  members  in  urging  AANR  OFFICERS  elected  at  Chicago  meeting  this  week.  Left  to  right,  seated,  Paul  Elsberry,  vlce- 
wm  to  get  their  newspapers  to  president;  Henry  Slamin,  retiring  president;  Douglas  Taylor,  president;  R.  M.  McLean,  secretary;  and 
show  automobile  dealers  the  lat-  Charles  Revelle,  treasurer.  Standing,  J.  I,  Cooper,  E.  M.  Roscher,  James  C.  McAnulty,  J,  Donald  Scott, 
cst  AANR-Bureau  of  Advertising  Ernest  Mennell,  and  Stephen  P.  Mahoney,  directors. 
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‘Watchdog’  Is  Advised 
For  Official  Sources 


Washington— One  of  the  first 
decisions  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
must  make  when  he  becomes 
President  is  whether  to  continue, 
cancel,  or  modify  the  administra¬ 
tive  censorship  system  created  by 
his  predecessor  under  Executive 
Order  10290. 

This  is  the  highly  controversial 
directive  which  allows  any  agency 
— military  or  civilian — to  withhold 
news  if  the  head  of  the  agency 
believes  national  interest  would 
thereby  be  served.  Publishers  and 
others  have  labeled  it  a  cover-up 
scheme  by  which  inefficiency,  or 
worse,  could  be  hidden. 

Senator  Blair  Moody  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  soon  to  return  to  his  job  as 
Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News  (he  was 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  and 
lost  in  the  November  election), 
set  up  a  committee  to  study  the 
operations  of  the  order  and  their 
effect.  The  committee  staff  has 
filed  an  interim  report  suggesting 
that  a  “watchdog  committee”  be 
created  to  maintain  constant  sur¬ 
veillance,  spotlight  and  remove 
abuses  where  found. 

The  imminence  of  administra¬ 
tion  changeover  probably  will  re¬ 
sult  in  decision  to  let  the  matter 
rest  with  the  staff  report,  leaving 
the  next  steps  to  the  new  President 
and  the  reorganized  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  setup. 

“The  suppression  of  information 
in  order  to  avoid  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  the  administration  or 
some  official  in  the  government 
should  and  will  not  be  counte¬ 
nanced,"  the  Moody  committee 
concluded. 


tions.  However,  Senator  Moody 
said,  the  work  of  the  committee 
staff  has  already  resulted  in  revers¬ 
ing  existing  policies  in  two  cases 
in  which  important  information 
was  withheld  from  the  public. 

The  first  two  cases  involved  the 
release  of  information  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Internal  Revenue  relating 
to  the  applications  for  hearings  on 
basic  liquor  permits  and  the  re¬ 
lease  of  information  concerning 
compromise  settlement  on  adulter¬ 
ated  liquor  cases. 

In  another  case,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  is  working  on  a 
method  by  which  considerable  in¬ 
formation  on  Presidential  pardons 
can  be  made  available  to  the  press. 

The  members  of  the  advisory 
group  are  Roscoe  Drummond. 
Christian  Science  Monitor  (chair¬ 
man);  George  Cullen,  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs;  Elmer  Davis, 
.American  Broadcasting  System; 
Sterling  F.  Green.  .Associated 
Press;  Clark  R.  Mollenhoff;  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Regjster  and  Trib¬ 
une;  John  G.  Norris,  Washiiiftton 
(D.  C.)  Post;  and  James  Reston, 
New  York  Times. 


lowed  and  are  strictly  confined  to 
matters  involving  national  secur¬ 
ity  the  order  will  not  improperly 
restrict  the  issuance  of  information 
to  the  press. 

“The  apparent  danger  in  the 
implementation  of  the  President’s 
Order  is  that  under  the  guise  of 
security,  agencies  or  individuals 
might  abuse  the  President's  direc¬ 
tive  and  cloak  certain  information 
with  security  classification  to  hide 
errors,  mistakes,  or  misconduct,  ft 
is,  therefore,  imperative  that  ad¬ 
equate  machinery  be  set  up  to 
maintain  a  continuing  surveillance 
of  the  actions  taken  under  this 
executive  order. 


Seltzer  Favors 


Board  of  Inquiry 


Cleveland  —  Louis  B.  Seltzr 
editor  of  the  C/eve/and  Press,  ta 
radio  news  directors  here  this  wtt 
he  favors  creation  of  a  “board  c 
objective  inquiry”  to  examine  a 
problem  of  shrinking  informatic 
from  government  sources.  At  t: 
same  time  he  considers  it  “a  d,- 
grace”  that  there  is  not  more  ii 
vestigative  reporting  by  the  prs 
associations  in  Washington  and: 
state  capitals. 


The  Subcommittee  has  not  been 
able  to  complete  its  work  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  members 
as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
press  advisory  committee  have 
been  engaged  in  the  recent  elec- 
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The  Moody  report  stated  that 
the  Subcommittee  examined  the 
background  and  operation  of  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Order  10290  which  sought 
to  establish  uniform  standards  for 
classifying,  transmitting  and  hand¬ 
ling  information  by  the  Executive 
Departments  and  Agencies.  Its 
stated  purpose  was  to  make  proper 
information  more  easily  available, 
while  safeguarding  information 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

“The  reception  of  the  President’s 
order,  however,  was  not  at  all 
favorable  in  press  and  editorial 
circles,”  Senator  Moody  stated. 

“Following  the  President’s 
order,  a  flood  of  adverse  com¬ 
ment.  principally  editorial,  con¬ 
demned  the  order  as  inimical  to 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  alleged 
it  was  a  camouflage  to  cover  up 
mistakes,  and  claimed  that  neces¬ 
sity  for  such  severe  censorship 
had  not  been  proven. 


Uniformity  Desired 


Spot  Checks  Advisable 

“Neither  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Internal  Security 
nor  any  other  group  in  the  exec¬ 
utive  branch  have  definite  plans  to 
police  the  various  executive  agen¬ 
cies  to  determine  whether  they  arc 
classifying  security  information  in 
accordance  with  the  Executive 
Order.  It  is  believed  that  this 
Committee  or  some  other  branch 
of  the  National  Security  Council 
should  make  periodic  ‘spot  checks’ 
to  see  whether  the  agencies  follow 
the  spirit  of  the  Executive  Order 
and  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  field 
of  classified  information. 

“Previous  experience  has  shown 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many 
government  officials  to  overclas¬ 
sify  security  information.  It  is, 
therefore,  believed  that  if  some 
system  is  not  inaugurated  whereby 
independent  checks  are  made,  there 
will  still  be  a  tendency  to  over¬ 
classify  security  information.  Such 
overclassification  would  result  in 
withholding  facts  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  entitled  to  know. 

“In  order  to  ascertain  the  pre¬ 
sent  policies  and  rules  effecting 
the  release  of  information  by  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  29  government 
agencies  were  requested  to  fur¬ 
nish  information  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  carried  out  the 
directives  under  the  President’s 
Executive  Order  and  to  furnish 
copies  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  to  implement  this 
order.  They  were  further  required 
on  non-military  or  non-security 
matters  to  set  forth  any  rules  and 
regulations  which  restricted  the 
release  to  the  press  of  this  type 
of  information. 


NNPA  Queries 
Members,  MEs 
On  Fairness 


Any  article  appearing  in  this 
publication  may  he  reproduced 
provided  acknowledgment  is  made 
of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  copy¬ 
right  and  the  date  of  issue. 


“Our  investigation  to  date  indi¬ 
cates  that  prior  to  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  President’s  executive 
order  those  government  agencies 
which  handle  security  information 
did  have  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  protection  of  that  information, 
but  there  was  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  handling  of  such  informa¬ 
tion.  It  is  obvious  that  all  infor¬ 
mation  of  a  security  nature  should 
be  handled  in  a  uniform  manner 
by  all  agencies  of  government. 
One  of  the  objectives  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  order  was  to  achieve  such 
uniformity. 

“It  appears  that  if  the  stated 
intent  and  purposes  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  executive  order  are  fol- 


No  Distinction  Made 
“An  analysis  of  the  replies  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  agencies  generally 
shows  an  awareness  that  the  sec¬ 
urity  classifications — ‘Top  Secret,’ 
‘Secret,’  ‘Confidential,’  and  ‘Re¬ 
stricted’ — ^were  to  be  applied  only 
to  information  which  needed  pro¬ 
tection  on  the  ground  of  national 
security.  On  non-military  security 
matters,  examination  showed  that 
nine  out  of  29  departments  and 
agencies  have  no  regulations  re¬ 
stricting  the  issuance  of  non-secur¬ 
ity  information.  One  agency  ap¬ 
parently  makes  no  distinction 
between  security  information  and 
non-security  information. 

(Continued  on  Page  59) 
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to  reach  this  opinion?  Did  yoc  ' 
measure  news  coverage?  Sta 

3.  Did  you  make  any  kind  of  -ph 
content  analysis?  i  $li 

In  the  view  of  Basil  L.  Walters.  U 
executive  editor  of  Knight  News-^  aft 
papers,  writing  in  the  Decembe 
ASNE  Bulletin,  editors  should  lx 
asking  themselves  these  questions:  « 

1 .  Are  some  of  our  concepts  of 
objective  reporting  and  editing  out- 
m^ed?  I 

2.  Have  we  fallen  into  the  trap 
of  accepting  statements  of  officials  5i] 
and  others  and  their  press  agents  tr 
as  objective  news? 

3.  Are  we  keeping  up  with  the  ' 
trend  as  the  country  becomes  more 
mature  and  better  educated? 

4.  Can  we  find  ways  to  make 
significant  news  more  interestmg’  8 

5.  Have  we  erred  in  applyinf  " 

the  sports  page  techniques  to  all  f 
reporting?  ; 

6.  Should  we  not  re-examine  the  <  ^ 

political  columnists  to  see  if 
have  lazily  permitted  them  to  ur-  > 
surp  the  space  that  belongs  to  the  j 

great  reporter  and  the  great  edi¬ 
torial  writer? 

7.  .Are  we  paying  sufficient  at¬ 
tention  to  our  copy  desks  and 
ing  anything  to  bring  greater  dig¬ 
nity  to  these  fine  craftsmen? 


EDITOR  &  PU 


Rumford  Times 
Becomes  a  Doily 

Rumford,  Me. — ^The  Rumford 
Times  shifted  from  weekly  to  the 
daily  field  on  Dec.  2. 
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Alternate  Severance 
In  Cleveland  Contract 


Cleveland — Local  No.  1  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  this 
week  reached  agreement  with 
management  of  the  three  Cleve¬ 
land  dailies  providing  an  increase 
in  top  minimums  from  $105  to 
$115  a  week,  an  “alternate  bene¬ 
fit”  severance  clause  and  pay 
raises  ranging  from  $3  to  $7  a 
week. 

The  terms  of  the  one-year  con¬ 
tract  cover  all  guild  employes  on 
the  Press,  News  and  Plain  Dealer. 
The  contract  represents  the  first 
acceptance  of  a  form  of  job  secur¬ 
ity  by  Cleveland  publishers.  This 
is  provided  in  the  plan  giving  a 
retiring  employe  42  weeks  of 
severance  pay  when  he  reaches  the 
age  of  65  or  at  the  age  of  57 
after  25  years  of  continuous  em¬ 
ployment. 

the  plan  recognizes  “severance** 
indemnity  as  against  “dismissal” 
indemnity. 

The  new  contract  also  estab¬ 
lishes  for  the  first  time  premium 
pay  for  holiday  work.  This  will 
mean  an  extra  half-day’s  pay  for 
any  work  performed  on  a  holiday 
or  the  eve  of  a  holiday.  The  con¬ 
tract  also  provides  a  $9  per  week 
guarantee  for  any  employe  who 
must  use  his  car  in  his  work. 

The  contract,  retroactive  to 
Nov.  1  now  goes  to  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board  for  approval. 
The  Board  recently  approved  a 
$108  top  minimum  in  an  Akron 
Beacon  JonrruilAjuWd  agreement 
after  a  nine  months’  consideration. 

$120  Scale  Is  Granted 
By  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Philadelphia — ^The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  Philadelphia  and  Camden  have 
signed  a  two-year-agreement,  re¬ 
troactive  to  June  1,  calling  for 
general  increases  of  from  $3  to 
$7. 

This  replaces  a  previous  two- 
year  contract  which  expired  June 
1.  In  June.  1951,  the  Inquirer  also 
granted  a  $2  general  increase.  The 
new  contract  calls  for  $120  a  week 
for  writing  reporters  and  rewrite- 
men,  a  boost  from  $110.  The 
same  scale  applies  to  experienced 
copyreaders. 

The  new  scale  for  desk  assist¬ 
ants  and  make-up  men  is  $130; 
for  photographers,  $110. 

Twenty-five  year  employes  get 
four-\yeek  vacations  under  the 
new  contract.  The  maximum 
severance  pay  has  been  increased 
to  40  weeks  in  cases  of  voluntary 
retirement  after  65. 

The  contract  terms  were  reached 
nfter  more  than  30  negotiation 
meetings.  It  was  signed  by  Stew¬ 
art  Hooker,  personnel  manager, 
and  Fred  Chait,  counsel,  for  the 
inquirer;  and  J.  Edward  Klein, 
president  of  the  Guild. 


2  Guild  Contracts 
Hanging  In  Air 

Negotiations  between  two  New 
York  City  newspapers  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  were 
hanging  fire  as  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  went  to  press. 

The  Guild  had  set  a  strike  dead¬ 
line  for  8  A.M.  Dec.  5  at  the  New 
York  News.  An  agreement  reached 
at  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  is  subject  to 
ratification  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Eagle  unit  of  the  Guild  on  Dec. 
12.  A  strike  had  been  threatened 
there  Nov.  29. 

The  Guild  recently  reached 
agreement  with  the  New  York 
Mirror,  Herald  Tribune,  Times 
and  World-Telegram  and  Sun. 
The  pattern  provided  for  a  general 
wage  increase  of  $4  to  $6;  salary 
minimums  ranging  from  $45  to 
$130;  severance  pay  ceiling  of  56 
weeks  with  an  alternate  benefit 
plan;  four  weeks  vacation  after 
12  years  of  service;  all  overtime 
to  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  one-half;  one  top  group 
for  reporters  and  photographers; 
improved  job  security  clause,  re¬ 
troactivity;  hospitalization  and 
health  insurance  program;  and  a 
reopener  on  wages  after  the  first 
year. 

The  New  York  Newspaper 
Printing  Pressmen’s  Union,  Local 
2,  A.  F.  L.,  has  joined  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  in  rejecting  a 
proposed  agreement  on  a  new 
contract  with  the  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 


Baltimore  Coverage 
Extended;  $120  Top 

Baltimore  —  The  Sunpapers 
Unit  of  the  Baltimore  Newspaper 
Guild  has  authorized  its  negotiat¬ 
ing  committee  to  sign  a  contract 
with  the  A.  S.  Abell  Company, 
publisher,  which  extends  coverage 
to  about  600  persons  in  the  adver¬ 
tising,  commencial  and  mainte¬ 
nance  departments. 

Previous  Guild  contracts  have 
covered  only  news  and  editorial 
employes. 

Top  minimum  rates  include; 
drama  critics,  makeup  men,  and 
slotmen,  $120;  copyreaders  and 
rewritemen  after  one  year,  $110; 
reporters,  photographers  and  ed¬ 
itorial  artists,  $110  after  six  years; 
national  and  local  display  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen,  $100;  commercial 
artists,  and  photographers  and  out¬ 
side  classified  salesmen,  $84.50; 
stenographers,  clerks  and  phone 
operators,  $54;  elevator  operators, 
charwomen  and  janitors,  $40. 

General  increases  range  from 
$2.50  to  $5  weekly. 

The  contract  has  provisions  for 
arbitration  of  differences  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  no-strike  pledge. 
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IN  THE  MONEY,  as  the  saying  goes,  is  James  C.  Hagerty,  left,  who 
was  named  this  week  as  White  House  press  secretary  when  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  becomes  President.  Mr.  Hagerty,  veteran  newspaper¬ 
man  and  press  secretary  for  Governor  Dewey  at  Albany,  swaps 
congratulations  with  Mrs.  Ivy  Priest,  the  designee  for  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States.  Arthur  Brower,  New  York  Times  cameraman, 
caught  the  scene  at  Eisenhower  Headquarters. 


News  Coverage 
On  Eisenhower 
Trip  Expanded 

News  coverage  of  President¬ 
elect  Eisenhower’s  trip  to  Korea 
was  expanded  at  the  urgent  request 
of  newspaper  and  radio-TV  spokes¬ 
men. 

James  C.  Hagerty,  press  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  next  President,  an¬ 
nounced  that  an  earlier  plan  for 
only  one  reporter  to  represent  all 
three  major  press  associations,  one 
still  photographer  and  one  news¬ 
reel  photographer  to  make  the  trip 
had  been  changed  to  six  represen¬ 
tatives. 

Those  listed  for  the  Korean  trip 
are  Merriman  Smith,  United  Press; 
Bob  Considine,  International  News 
Service;  Don  Whitehead,  Associat¬ 
ed  Press;  Frank  Jurkoski,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Photos,  pool  photo¬ 
grapher  for  the  press  photo 
services  and  Life:  Dave  Oliver, 
Pathe  News,  pool  photographer 
for  newsreels;  Everett  Holies. 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  combined  radio 
networks. 

The  television  networks  desig¬ 
nated  Julius  Zeiner  of  NBC-TV, 
who  is  already  in  Korea,  as  their 
pool  cameraman  on  the  scene. 

The  six  on  the  plane  trip  were 
chosen  by  their  own  groups  for 
the  assignments  within  space  lim¬ 
itations  set  down  by  Mr.  Hagerty. 
Difficulties  in  transportation  and 
security  regulations  make  it  im¬ 
possible  to  carry  more  press-radio 
representatives,  the  Pentagon  au¬ 
thorities  decreed. 

Stories  and  pictures  will  not  be 
released  until  after  Gen.  Eisen¬ 
hower  has  made  his  tour  of  inspec¬ 


tion,  concluded  h  i  s  conferences 
and  departed  from  Korea. 

Approximately  110  reporters, 
photographers,  magazine  writers, 
newsreel  cameramen  and  radio  rep¬ 
resentatives  gathered  at  Seoul.  The 
corps  of  correspondents  was  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
Korean  War.  There  are  usually 
about  30  correspondents  accredited 
to  the  United  Nations  in  Korea. 

The  8th  Army  set  up  special 
equipment  to  transmit  the  news 
speedily  after  the  President-elect 
leaves  Korea.  Additional  teletype 
machines  will  enable  the  Army 
Signal  Corps  to  send  18,000  words 
an  hour  over  military  lines.  Plans 
for  a  news  conference  were  made. 

Newsmen  were  warned  to  tidy 
up  for  Ike.  Bedroom  slippers  and 
Confederate  caps  were  ruled  out. 

Lt.-Col.  Roswell  P.  Rosengren, 
chief  Pio,  reminded  newsmen  they 
must  dress  according  to  the  book. 
Vari-colored  lumberjack  shirts, 
pleated  slacks  and  socks  that  do 
not  match  were  outlawed. 

As  a  result,  some  correspondents 
are  wearing  the  drab  green  regu¬ 
lation  uniforms  for  the  first  time. 
■ 

World  Journalists 
Meet  in  Santiago 

Santiago,  Chile — ^T he  First 
World  Congress  of  Journalists,  fi¬ 
nanced  by  a  grant  from  the  Chil¬ 
ean  government,  convened  here 
this  week  with  delegates  from  21 
countries.  President  Carlos  Iban¬ 
ez,  in  a  welcoming  address,  said 
the  press  itself  was  responsible  for 
understandings  among  peoples. 

Tcq)ics  assigned  to  committees 
included:  Freedom  of  the  press, 
rights  and  duties  of  newsmen,  and 
an  international  organization  of 
journalists. 
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Agency  Group  Asks 
Area  ABC  Figures 


The  “All  New”  Editor  &  Pub- 
^  LisHER  Market  Guide  containing 

A  group  of  Chicago  the  ultimate  result  of  such  a  pro-  individual  surveys  of  1,500  U.  S. 


New  Market  Guide  Pciper  Ribbon 
Published  by  E  &  P  Insert  Sells 

The  “All  New”  Editor  &  Pub- 
LISHER  Market  Guide  containing 


A  new  form  of  subscription  “in- 


advertising  agencies  is  proposing  posal.  Representatives  of  smaller  and  Canadian  markets  in  664  sert”  for  its  newspapers  is  produc- 


incorporation  of  metropolitan  area  papers  see  the  danger  of  their  pages  is  off  the  press  this  week.  ing  subscriptions  for  the  Fairchild 


circulation  totals  as  a  standard  papers  being  “overlooked”  in  such  jhe  1953  Market  Guide  is  be-  Publications  at  one-third  the  cost 


part  of  ABC  audit  reports. 


an  agency  concept  of  buying  cir-  Heved  to  be  the  first  data  book  of  hand-inserted  cards,  it  is  re- 


The  Chicago  agency  group  has  culation  coverage  confined  primar-  compiled  at  the  specific  request  of  ported  by  Edgar  W.  B.  Fairchild, 

.1*  .  .  <  •._  .  _ 1  *  .L  .  _  II..  _ * _ _ _  .  ^  ^  onri  tr^ociirAr 


outlined  its  proposal  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Committee  of  the  .American 


ily  to  metropolitan  areas. 


advertising  agents.  E&P  revamped  vicepresident  and  treasurer 


Likewise,  representatives  of  larg-  the  Guide  to  include  most  of  the 


.Association  of  Advertising  Agen-  er  newspapers  point  out  that  pa-  information  formerly  sought  by 


The  new  forms  were  developed 
at  the  request  of  the  circulation 


cies.  The  Four-A’s  committee  is  pers  with  far-flung  circulations,  agencies  from  newspapers  in  the  department  which  sought  a  news 


headed  by  H.  H.  Kynett,  .Aitkin-  going  beyond  the  home  metropoli-  Standard  Market  Data  Folders.  paper  equivalent  of  the  subscrip- 


Kynett  Co..  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Ky-  tan  areas,  might  find  such  cover-  addition,  E&P  has  added  its  tion  cards  which  can  be  bound  in 


nett,  immediate  past-  president  of  age  outside  the  area  viewed  as  Q^vn  scientifically  computed  esti-  magazines 


the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  “waste  circulation”  by  space  buy-  mates  on  1952  population,  retail  A  method  has  been  developed 


is  an  ABC  director  from  the  ers  using  metropolitan  area  cov-  individual  incomes  for  for  printing  the  new  subscription 


every  county. 


agency  division.  erage  as  their  base  pattern.  every  county. 

Seek  ABC  Approval  By  contrast,  agency  media  men  _ i - 

TT' New  Indictment 

Four-A’s  "Newspaper  Committee  ^  P''«sent  Against  Brennon 

for  reference  to  the  ABC  board  of  sP^ce-buying  habits.  They  say  they  Washington— Ray  Brennan, 


order  card — better  described  as  a 


ribbon  or  band — as  part  of  tht  )  the 


New  Indictment 


press  run  of  the  various  tabloid- 
size  papers.  The  papers  come  off 
the  press  with  the  “New  Subscrip¬ 
tion  Order  Form”  in  the  position 


directors  meeting  in  New  York, 
Dec.  4-5. 

The  Chicago  agency  group  ob¬ 
tained  the  metropolitan  area  cir¬ 
culations  of  all  newspapers  as  they 
exist  at  present  as  a  part  of  the 
Cooperative  Media  Breakdown  un- 


are  merely  seeking  a  convenient  Chicago  Sun-Times  reporter,  was  of  an  extra  form.  The  ribbon  is 
grouping  of  processed  data,  instead  re-indicted  by  a  federal  grand  jury  six  inches  deep,  is  printed  on  col- 
of  scattered  data  currently  avail-  .t,;.  u.  charoed  ored  stock  and  runs  through  the 

able.  government  ?m-  front  and  back  of  the  paper. 

"11  ploye  to  get  secret  testimony  given  The  new  ribbon  has  passed  Post 


A.  W.  in  Dallas 

Addition  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 


derwritten  by  10  agencies.  The  Times-Herald  to  the  list  of  news 


the  Senate  Crime  Investigating  Office  regulations  as  a  subscription 
Committee.  An  earlier  indictment  insert,  Mr.  Fairchild  said, 
was  dismissed  because  it  was  de-  yhg  colored  blanks  were  first 


group  is  now  seeking  inclusion  of  papers  distributing  the  American  fective.  The  new  indictment  con-  used  in  Supermarket  News.  For 


such  data  in  ABC  reports  to  en-  IVeekly  was  announced  this  week  tains  two  counts,  instead  of  one.  the  first  few  months,  subscription 


able  media  directors  to  maintain  by  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  Milburn  P.  Akers,  executive  ed-  cards  were  inserted  by  hand.  The 


ai.riv  llivuia  UllVVlV/13  IV  lliauiiaill  AavMian.,  .*1.9  - - - -  vai  VA3  ttviv  , 

an  up-to-date  set  of  records.  publisher.  The  Dallas  paper,  24th  itor  of  the  Sun-Times,  comment-  colored  ribbons  were  introduced  ^  ’ 


It  is  understood  the  ABC  Rules  on  the  list,  will  include  the  Week-  ed: 


Committee  also  has  been  studying  ly  beginning  Jan.  11. 
the  problem.  The  committee  is  ■ 

headed  by  William  F.  Lucey,  Law-  FreSHian  in  Sales  Job 
rence  (Mass.)  Eagle  and  Tribune,  Edward  Freeman  has  been  pi 
newspaper  director.  j^^ted  from  presentation  manaj 

The  Chicago  proposal  is  that  ^^1^^  promotion  manager  of  I 
newspaper  audits  include  as  an  york  Herald  Tribune. 

additional  item  the  total  circula- 
tion  of  each  daily  or  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  in  the  home  metropolitan  W 
area  together  with  the  percentage  S 

that  this  circulation  represents  of  * 

total  circulation.  Ox  ^ 

The  Chicago  group  includes  the  11  TT  ITl 

following  agencies:  Foote,  Cone  &  ^  ^  * 

Belding.  Needham,  Louis  &  Bror-  through  arrangements  ma 
T i  Burnett  Co..  Inc.,  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Tatham-La.rd,  Inc.;  Sherman  &  1953  Editor  &  Publi 

MacFarland.  Aveyard  &  Co.;  international  Year  Book  i 
Price  Robinson  &  Frank.  Inc.;  comprehem 

MarFarland.  Aveyard  &  Co.;  c.r„i 


“The  re-indictment  of  Ray  Bren¬ 
nan  is  but  the  last  gasp  of  a  deca- 


in  June.  Three  months’  tests  of 
each  method  showed  that  the  rib¬ 
bon  produced  new  subscriptions  at 


dent  and  discredited  administra-  a  cost  of  78c  each,  compared  with 
tion  bent  on  reprisal  against  a  $2.10  each  for  the  hand-inarted  J 


Edward  Freeman  has  been  pro-  t'on  Dent  on  reprisal  against  a  lui 

moted  from  presentation  manager  newspaper  which  withdrew  its  sup-  car<k  Furthermore,  the  ribba 
to  sales  promotion  manager  of  fhe  Port-  resulted  in  6  per  cent  nwie  mw 

New  York  Herald  Tribune.  “Brennan  will  be  cleared.”  ^bscriptions  than  the  card  ins^. 


Ayer’s  Merchandise 
Study  in  Year  Book 


.ycunaM.,  L^uis  oror-  THROUGH  arrangements  made 
T i  Burnett  Co..  Inc.,  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  Philadel- 

Tatham-La.rd,  Inc.;  Sherman  &  1953  Editor  &  Publish- 

.  ac  ur  an  .  Aveyard  &  Co.,  er  international  Year  Book  will 
Price  Robinson  &  Frank.  Inc.;  comprehensive 

Rnth  d  survey  of  merchandising  services 

?in  /  offered  to  advertisers  by  newspa- 


gin  &  Co. 

.A  spokesman  for  the  group  ex¬ 
plained  to  E&P  that  media  direc¬ 
tors  are  seeking  to  inter-relate  dif- 


b.  Jumbo  or  regular  postcard 

c.  Bulletins 

d.  Merchandising  publica¬ 
tions 

e.  Broadside  and  folders 
3.  Trade  publication 

a.  Advertising  placed  in  lo- 


resulted  in  6  per  cent  more  ntw  ^ 
subscriptions  than  the  card  inserts 
The  cost  of  paper,  printing,  addi¬ 
tional  newspaper  postage  and  labor  In 
for  inserting  are  all  included  in  McK 
these  figures.  that 

During  the  past  month  the  ne»  I 
colored  subscription  order  blanks 
have  been  included  in  the  Fair- 
child  dailies  —  Women's  Wear  t 
Daily,  Daily  News  Record,  Ri- 
tailing  Daily  — and  they  have  re  p®.’' 
suited  in  new  subscriptions  at  an 
average  of  $3.67  per  subscription, 
However,  it  is  psointed  out  by  ' 
Henry  Zwirner,  circulation  man-  ® 


ager,  that  the  results  depend  some  ' 
what  on  the  number  of  sampk 


N.  W.  Ayer  is  surveying  500 
newspapers  in  cities  of  50,000  pop- 


cal  trade  puWication  in  th^^nj 


ferent  types  of  media,  and  metro-  newspaper 

_ _ _  IS  asked  to  sumntarize  merchandis- 


support  of  campaign  scribers. 

4.  Demonstrations  While  standard  press  equipment  V*!'y 

a.  Broadcasting — ^Telecasting  is  used,  standard  newsprint  was  “ 

b.  Home  economic  schools  found  to  be  impractical.  Milw  ^ 

or  centers  Conboy,  manager  of  the  purchasinj 

niitH/vr«r  department,  obtained  a  special  pa-  T1 


politan  areas  provide  a  common 
basis  on  which  to  relate  expendi- 


ing  services  available  in  18  cate- 


tures  to  sales  potentials  and  sales  f""*  classifica- 

.-..e.-Uo  tions.  The  information  will  be 


results  lions.  1  iic  iniurmaiion  win  dc 

A  A  A  published  in  the  E  &  P  Year  Book 

A  metropolitan  area,  as  defined  •  1,  1,  1-  ,  r  -n  u 


by  the  Bureau  of  Census,  must  j"  feck  list  forin  and  will  rough- 


have  a  corporate  city  of  50;000  or  'y  this  outline  contained  in 

more  poVulation  as  the  “hard  ‘o 


5.  Outdoor 

a.  Windows,  lobbies  con¬ 
trolled  by  newspaper 

b.  Truck  cards 

c.  Newsstand  cards 


per,  in  various  colors,  of  suffei^ 


core.”  There  are  162  such  areas.  P^Pers- 


strength  and  with  fast  printisi  we 
qualities.  The  entire  products* 
details  were  worked  out  under  ^"e 
direction  of  Horace  Therien,  he*  P  ar, 


In  addition,  there  are  25  “semi¬ 
metropolitan  areas,”  which  are 
taken  into  consideration  in  the 
Cooperative  Media  Breakdown 
used  by  the  Chicago  agency  group. 

In  newspaper  representative  cir¬ 
cles.  concern  was  expressed  as  to 


1.  Trade  Calls 

a.  Build  and  request  display 

b.  Solicit  tie-in  ads 

c.  Place  point  of  sale  mate- 
rail 


of  airn;;cha;^l  ^ 


Around  the  Fairchild  shop 

Editorial  support  project  has  come  to  be  known  * 

a.  Mention  in  food  page  col-  “The  Therien  Ribbon.”  Mr.  Thef'  > 
umns  ien  also  has  plans  to  develop  * 


2.  Trade  Mailing 
a.  Letter 


b.  Drop  in  mentions  or  subs  special  reel  attachment  wW  .  w 

c.  Interviews — consumer  or  would  not  use  up  one  of  ® 

company  personnel  standard  units  on  the  press.  I  ^ 

5  l95i*^Dl 


company  personnel  standard  units  on  the  press. 
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Centenarian  Thankful 
For  Rivals’  Affection 


Washington  —  The  Evening 
Slat's  first  100  years  were  hard 
ones,  up  against  good  competition, 
but  it  was  a  fair  battle. 

The  Star’s  competitors  agreed 
in  an  unique  testimonial  to  jour¬ 
nalistic  brotherhood  at  a  mutual 
admiration  meeting  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  Washington  Nov. 
26.  The  event  was  a  curtain- 
raiser  for  the  ac*ual  anniversary 
date  of  Dec.  1 6. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Star  thanked 


thanked  the  club  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  other  newspapers  for 
their  courtesy.  He  called  the 
city’s  other  publishers  “as  clean 
and  fine  and  delightful  as  any 
newspaper  could  be  associated 
with.” 

“It  might  be  said  that  one  rea¬ 
son  the  Star  is  where  it  is  today 
is  the  support  and  affection  of 
those  co-publishers,”  he  said. 

“One  hundred  years  seem  like 
a  long  time,  and  we  take  great. 


of  th«  )  the  competitors  for  the  kind  of  great  pride  in  the  examples,  and 
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relationship  that  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  publication  of  four  news¬ 
papers  in  one  city. 

At  the  head  table  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Star’s  official  family 
and  J.  R.  Wiggins,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Washington  Post; 
Matt  Meyer,  president  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  and  William  C.  Shel¬ 
ton,  business  manager  of  the 
Washington  Times-Herald. 

Representing  the  Star  were 
Samuel  H.  Kauffmann,  president 
of  The  Evening  Star  Newspaper 
Co.;  B.  M.  McKelway.  editor; 
Crosby  N.  Boyd,  treasurer;  God¬ 
frey  W.  Kauffmann,  advertising 
director;  Newbold  Noyes,  Jr.,  sec¬ 
retary  and  Sunday  editor;  John 
W.  Thompson,  Jr.,  assistant  city 
editor;  John  H.  Kauffmann.  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  director,  and 
Crosby  S.  Noyes,  news  reporter. 
Character  Stressed 
In  the  principal  address  Mr. 
McKelway  stressed  the  conviction 
that  the  established  character  of 
the  paper,  more  than  any  written 
policy,  was  responsible  for  The 
Star’s  success. 

“And  what  I  would  like  to  make 
clear,”  he  said,  “is  that  fhis 
have  I^  't'^t’acter  has  been  shaped  by  the 
ins  at  an  'oving  hands  of  thousands  of  men 
scription-  women  who  have  worked  on 
out  by  ™  Star  the  past  hundred  years, 
ion  man-  character  they  have  formed, 
nd  some  personality,  so  to  speak,  that 
if  sampk  ‘bfy  gave  to  the  Star  is  some- 
non-sub-  ,  "'"8  far  bigger,  far  more  im- 
Jiortant,  far  more  valuable  than 
;quipment )  .*py  individual  or  group  of  indi¬ 
print  was  '‘ttjals,  who  for  the  time  being 
1.  Milt*  ^  entrusted  with  responsibilities 
>urchasin{  Star  management.” 
pecial  pa-  i  The  speaker  cited  several  exam- 
[  sufficiw*  policy  that  is  followed  on 

t  printini  Star,  not,  he  said,  to  claim 
jroducw*  which  I  would  lead  you  to 

under  tbf  ^ueve  is  found  exclusively  on  the 
rien,  bead  but  to  emphasize  the  subor- 
partmenis  ^  iMtson  of  individual  authority 
)p  the  ne*  tfpu  personal  predilections  to  the 
known  as|Paracter  of  the  paper.”  The  con- 
Mr,  Tbe^'  link  between  the  past  and 

develop  future  of  the  Star,  he  said, 
ent  whid^c  fundamentals  of  character 
le  of  not  change  with  time, 

iress.  J|  Kauffmann,  president, 

ler  6,  & 
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standards  and  operating  procedures 
of  our  grandfathers  and  fathers. 

“But  more  important  than  our 
position  here  is  where  we  are 
going.  I’d  like  to  point  out  that 
six  of  the  young  men  at  this  table 
today  are  great-grandsons  of  the 
paper’s  founders,  and  that  in 
them  may  be  found  a  promise 
that  the  Star  of  the  future  will  be 
in  good  hands.” 

Mr.  Shelton  recalled  that  it  was 
a  Star  anniversary  for  him,  too. 
For  he  carried  the  Star  as  his 
first  job  50  years  ago.  Mr,  Shel¬ 
ton  recalled  how  later  he  com¬ 
peted  with  the  Star  as  circulation 
and  business  managers  on  other 
papers. 

Mr.  Meyer  complimented  the 
Star’s  “clean  and  above-board” 
competition. 

Mr.  Wiggins’  congratulations 
were  couched  in  verse.  The  theme 
was  that  100  years  is  really  a 
short  time,  compared  with  the 
timeless  every-day  worries  of  those 
who  direct  the  production  of  a 


Politics  Removed 
From  Masthead 

Neosho,  Mo.  —  The  Neosho 
Daily  Democrat  became  the  Neo¬ 
sho  Daily  News  on  Dec.  1 . 

Publisher  Howard  L.  Bush  said 
there  was  no  political  significance 
in  the  name  change,  but  was  made 
to  “keep  pace  with  names  which 
are  free  of  political  significance, 
which  indicate  that  they  are  truly 
independent.” 

newspaper.  It  concluded  with  this 
verse: 

A  hundred  years?  Go  mind  your 
tongue! 

The  Evening  Star  is  not  that 
young. 

A  hundred  years?  Don’t  be  so 
dumb! 

Each  issue’s  a  millennium. 

To  those  who  put  the  sheet  to 
press 

With  heart  and  soul  in  each 
caress 

Of  copy  pencil,  type  and  stone — 
Each  day’s  a  thousand  years  alone. 

m 

S.  F.  Chronicle  Cuts 
30  From  Its  Payroll 

San  Francisco — Economy  dis¬ 
charges  of  30  members  of  vari¬ 
ous  deoartments  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  were  the  result  of 
a  tightening-up  process,  Charles  D. 
Thieriot.  assistant  publisher,  said. 
Approximately  10  other  departures 
were  due  to  normal  turnover  and 
included  two  or  three  resignations. 

Ben  Lieberman.  assistant  to 
General  Manager  Paul  C.  Smith, 
was  among  those  leaving. 

Guild  President  Harvey  Wing 
said  a  grievance  would  be  filed 
tiecause  of  failure  to  give  “at  least 
two  weeks  notice.”  Dismissal 
checks  included  two  weeks  pay 
plus  severance  and  vacation  pay. 


Gannett  Voter 
Effort  Ends; 
500,000  Words 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — ^The  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers  of  Rochester — 
the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  and 
the  Times-Union — last  week  wrote 
the  final  page  in  its  “Informed 
Voter  Campaign”  by  awarding 
prizes  for  the  best  campaign 
scrapbooks  and  school  publica¬ 
tions.  ' 

Eight  cash  prizes  totaling  $450 
went  to  persons  who  turned  in  the 
scrapbooks  judged  to  contain  the 
1952  election  story  in  its  clearest, 
most  dramatic  form. 

Three  area  high  school  papers 
won  plaques  for  having  published 
the  best  editorials  on  election  is¬ 
sues  and  the  importance  of  voting. 

Mrs.  William  E.  Lewis,  a  house¬ 
wife  won  the  $200  first  prize. 

“‘As  1  went  along  and  read 
everything  I  grew  more  interested 
— and  better  informed  myself — on 
the  various  points  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  It  was  an  education  in  it¬ 
self.”  she  wrote. 

The  campaign’s  last  fling,  a  full 
page  in  Sunday’s  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  was  an  accounting  that 
showed  the  two  papers  published 
more  than  500,000  words  on  their 
Informed  Voter  pages  alone,  in 
addition  to  full  coverage  of  poli¬ 
tical  news.  The  papers  likewise 
answered  thousands  of  queries  ad¬ 
dressed  to  them  by  readers. 

About  40  newspaper  employes 
spoke  at  meetings  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  area  on  topics  related  to  the 
campaign,  the  slogan  for  which 
was  “Read!  Think!  Vote!” 

Wilbur  G.  Lewis.  D  and  C  city 
editor,  and  Carl  Davidson,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  TU,  had 
charge  of  the  campaigns. 


STAR  OF  THE  DAY  at  Washington  Advertising  Club  inneheon  is 
years  old.  Samuel  H.  Kauffmann,  center,  president  of  the  publishing 
(left  to  right)  William  Shelton,  Times-Herald;  Clayton  R.  Sanders, 

News;  and  J.  R.  Wi^ns,  Post. 


the  Washington  Evening  Star,  100 
company,  receives  best  wishes  from 
Ad  Club  president;  Matt  Meyer, 
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Scripps  League  Uses 
Early  ‘Lusty’  Policy 


Judge  Loses  Again 
In  Libel  Decision 


By  Campbell  Watson 


San  Francisco — An  adaptation 
of  the  plan  which  featured  the 
foundation  operations  of  E.  W. 
“Lusty”  Scripps  lies  behind  the 
recent  expansion 
of  the  Scripps 
League,  explains 
Edward  W . 

Scripps.  chair- 
man  of  the  board. 

This  program 
has  resulted  in 
newspaper  hold¬ 
ings  in  small 
cities  of  the  Far 
West  after  the 
manner  of  the 
“Penny  Press'" 


publisher  and  giving  him  up  to  49 
per  cent  of  the  stock.  Profits  of  the 
operation  enabled  payment  *of  this 
stock  within  a  few  years,  in  most 
cases.” 

The  Scripps  League  began  as  a 
group  of  newspapers  established 
entirely  separately  from  all  other 
Scripps  properties  when  the  sons  of 
the  late  E.  W.  Scripps  set  forth 


Yakima,  Wash. — For  a  second 
time,  a  jury  has  found  for  the 
Yakinw  Morning  HeralU  in  a  suit 
in  which  plaintiff  alleged  that  an 
editorial  damaged  him. 

Former  Judge  John  H.  Lynch 
lost  the  first  suit  against  the  paper 
in  May,  1951.  His  counsel  ap¬ 
pealed  the  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  ground  that  the  pre¬ 
siding  judge  had  given  improper 
instruction  to  the  jury. 

In  a  re-trial  recently  the  jury 
found  unanimously  for  the  news¬ 
paper.  In  the  original  trial  the 


Bagasse  Paper  |  £ 
Mill  Projected  i 
In  West  Indies 


for  themselves.  It  originally  was  jury  voted  lO-to-2  for  the  news¬ 
headed  by  the  late  James  George  paper. 


Scripps 


expansion  era  which  resulted  in 
the  national  Scripps-Howard  group. 

Today’s  Scripps  League  goal  is 
the  development  of  small-city  oper¬ 
ations  with  the  benefit  of  a  chain 
organization  and  with  the  blessings 
of  home  ownership  and  home 
policy  through  a  “home  town” 
operating  publisher,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained. 

Now  7  in  Group 
The  program  has  been  under 
way  for  some  time,  and  the  latest 


Scripps,  father  of  the  League’s 
present  chairman  and  his  brother, 
James  George  Scripps,  treasurer, 
Scripps  I.eague. 

Another  group  of  newspaper 
which  today  operates  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  and  apart  from  Scripps- 
Howard  is  John  P.  Scripps  News¬ 
paper.  John  P.  Scripps.  is  a  cousin 
of  the  Scripps  League  heads. 

Old  Members  Pass 
The  Scripps  League  units  origin¬ 
ally  consisted  of  both  secondary 
dailies  in  large  cities  and  of  indi¬ 
vidual  operations  in  non-metropoli¬ 
tan  areas.  The  metropolitan  papers 


could  if  he  operated  a  secondary 
paper  of  much  greater  circulation 
and  advertising  volume.” 

The  cooperative  percentages  vary 
with  each  newspaper,  but  two  pub¬ 
lishers  are  now  half-owners  of  the 
newspaper  each  operates,  he  re¬ 
ported. 

“No  two  papers  are  alike.  Nei¬ 
ther  are  any  two  partners  and  their 
relations,  or  percentage  of  stock 
ownership  to  the  League,  exactly 
alike,”  he  explained. 

Scripps  l.eague  now  operates 


three  radio  stations  in  its  news- 
includel'  the''  ‘  oTd '' 705  Angdes  markets  Mr.  Scripps  says  he 

Record  and  the  old  Seattle  Star,  ^as  found  radio  is  not  necessarily 


Gradual  elimination  of  the  secon- 


acquisition  —  the  Wallace  (Ida.)  .  ,  .  .  , 

Press-Times — brought  the  number  papers  has  paved  the  way  for 

of  Scripps  League  papers  to  seven.  Jr®.  expansion.  Chairman 

Just  five  years  ago  there  were  but  ^!^P^  explained.  .... 
three,  although  The  Dalles  (Ore.)  Three  facts  were  behind  this 
Chronicle  was  purchased  shortly  non-metropolitan 

after  the  discontinuance  of  the  were: 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  Times.  increased  costs  and  greater 

Triple  benefits  in  this  application  competition  in  the  metropolitan 


competitive.  He  reports  radio  is 
broadening  to  the  local  market 
rather  than  crippling  to  either  me¬ 
dium.  He  believes  that  television, 
when  it  comes  to  the  smaller  mar¬ 
kets.  will  operate  in  the  same  way 
and  “provide  an  advertising  niche 
which  will  expand  the  advertising 
field  and  develop  the  community.” 


of  a  leaf  from  his  grandfather’s 
book  to  small  cities  are  listed  by 
Mr.  Scripps.  They  are: 

For  the  public: — a  home  news¬ 
paper  of  better  quality  than  could 


areas.  " 

Technical  advantages  in  the  Lacerda  Released; 
small  field  today,  including  elec¬ 
tronic  developments  such  as  tele¬ 
typesetting  and  the  Fairchild  en- 

be  providtd  by  local  operation 

alone.  Greater  opportunity  for  growth 

For  the  newspaper: — greater  fi-  profits  in  the  small  cities, 
nancial  strength  because  of  the  Benefits  Compared 

chain  facilities.  These  include  over-  “Today’s  operating  conditions  inni  nv/m  .....na., 

all  bookkeeping,  group  buying,  and  being  what  they  are  for  newspa-  headquarters  on  Dec.  4,  after  three 
overall  direction  of  fiscal  matters,  pers,  the  small  town  or  small  city  days’  imprisonment  on  a  contempt 

daily  can  and  does  show  profits  charge  growing  out  of  his  refusal 
far  above  secondary  operations  in  to  tell  sources  of  information, 
larger  centers,”  Mr.  Scripps  said. 

Also,  he  pointed  out,  the  average 
larger  city  newspaper  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  only  at  a  price  that  makes 
profitable  operations  troublesome. 


lAPA  Protests  Arrest 

The  Inter-American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  this  week  protested  the 
arrest  of  its  secretary,  Carlos  de 
Lacerda,  editor-publisher  of  the 
Tribuna  de  Imprensa  of  Rio  de 
Janiero.  A  Supreme  Court  writ 
released  him  from  military  police 


For  the  publisher. — an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  “own”  his  newspaper  by 
payment  for  up  to  half  of  its  stock 
from  earnings  created  through 
management. 

•  “An  Affiliation* 

“The  Scripps  League  is  more  an 
affiliation  than  it  is  a  chain  oper¬ 
ation,”  Mr.  Scripps  pointed  out. 
“We  seek  to  combine  the  benefits 
of  individual  ownership  and  a 


Brazilian  journalists  called  for 
repeal  of  the  national  security  law 
under  which  Mr.  Lacerda  was 
jailed  and  John  S.  Knight,  lAPA 
president,  asked  President  Vargas 


The  Scripps  League  has  the  fig-  of  Brazil  to  intercede  in  his  behalf. 


ures  from  both  standpoints.  Mr. 
Scripps  emphasized  that  a  good, 
small  newspaper  can  net  more  an- 


The  editor  has  frequently  criticized 
the  Government  and  has  charged 
police  complicity  with  prostitution. 


group  working  partnership.  Our  nually  than  did  the  Tacoma  Times 
operations  are  centered  in  the  non-  in  the  latter’s  good  years. 


metropolitan  field  because  we  have 
found  that  presents  a  greater  op¬ 
portunity. 

“My  grandfather  used  this  plan 
years  ago  when  he  expanded  the 
so-called  ‘Penny  Press,’  ”  he  added. 
“He  moved  into  city  after  city, 
setting  up  a  trusted  employe  as 


‘I  can  say  that  under  good  oper- 


$10  Hike  in  Canada 

Toronto — ^The  price  of  news- 


The  Dominican  Republic,  Wi 
Indies,  will  build  a  $2,500, 0(ll|j 
bagasse  paper  plant  to  manufac 
ture  newsprint  and  paper  for  othf 
uses,  the  Dominican  Repub’A 
Information  Center  in  New  Yoitr 
told  E  &  P  this  week. 

Initial  capacity  of  the  plant  wt 
be  8.500  tons  (2,000  tons  of  new: 
print )  per  year,  enough  to  supph 
the  entire  needs  of  the  countii 
with  a  foreseeable  increase  o: 

.1,500  tons  per  year.  It  is  estimale; 
that  cost  of  newsprint  will  a;v] 
proximate  $100  a  ton  as  compare: 
with  $240  a  ton  paid  for  imports 
newsprint,  the  Center  saii 
Dominican  newspapers  consum 
about  1,700  tons  annually. 

Newsprint  made  from  bagasst 
a  sugar  cane  residue,  was  teste; 
in  trial  runs  of  the  Nov.  27  edi¬ 
tions  of  El  Caribe  and  La  .VucioeB 
in  Ciudad  Trujillo,  the  Center  r; 
ported.  The  papers  were  run  di 
at  a  rate  of  600  copies  a  minute 
twice  as  fast  as  normally,  and  tin 
texture  and  tensile  strength  wen 
found  to  be  superior  to  Nott' 
American  newsprint  which  tin 
papers  regularly  use,  the  Centc 
said. 

The  new  plant  will  be  bui 
about  10  miles  from  Ciudad  Trir 
jillo  across  the  river  from  the  no 
$10,000,000  Rio  Haina  port  aK 
sugar  central  which  will  suppi 
bagasse  for  the  factory’s  operatiocs 
It  is  located  at  the  mouth  of  thi| 
Haina  River  at  the  very  spo! 
where  the  first  European  settlr 
in  this  hemisphere  discovered  gok 
The  new  industry  planned  : 
made  feasible  by  a  bagasse  »• 
plus  which  the  Rio  Haina  mill  cu 
supply  due  to  equipment  whic 
cuts  down  its  bagasse  fuel  coe 
sumption.  Rio  Haina  prodo» 
about  700  tons  per  day,  of  whk 
140  tons  will  be  used  for  paper*  ^ 
Five  tons  of  bagasse  for  the  tesh 
paper  came  from  the  Rio  Hair-J 
mill  and  were  processed  in  Lonitad  1 
by  Cellulose  Development  Corp  |  ^enei 
No  foreign  loans  or  grants 
been  used  to  carry  out  the  initi* 
survey  and  tests,  and  the  technici 
aid  has  been  paid  for  by  th 
Dominican  Government.  IJeta' 
on  the  machinery  and  process' 
involved,  the  date  construcier 
will  begin,  and  the  financing  t 
rangements  have  not  yet  be- 
disclosed,  the  Center  said,  althou; 
if  the  same  pattern  is  followed 
financing  other  industries  encoc 
aged  by  the  governemnt,  the  f 
tory  will  be  operated  by  a  pro 
Dominican  corporation. 


ations,  a  small  newspaper  can  be  print  goes  up  $10  a  ton  on  Jan.  1 
developed  to  produce  profits  that  for  Canadian  customers  of  Abitibi 
are  greater  than  those  shown  for  and  Consolidated.  This  will  bring 
the  secondary  newspapers  we  oper-  the  domestic  price  to  $122,  on  top 
ated,”  he  reported.  of  which  is  a  10  per  cent  tax,  mak- 

“Such  profits  can  be  used  so  a  ing  it  $134.20,  as  compared  with 
publisher  can  earn  more  than  he  $126  in  New  York. 


$93  in  Knoxville 

Knoxville — A  one-year 
tract  between  the  News  Senti»‘ 
and  the  Guild  boosts  the  sh- 
year  minimum  for  working 
nalists  from  $90  to  $93  for  a  fr- 
shift  week  of  40  hours. 
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EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS  SEE  PROBLEMS  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT-ELECT 


lOONT  CAQZ 
ABOUT  THE  DETAILS. 
ALL  I  WANT  IS 

RESULTS^ 
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WHAT  SHE  VOTED  FOR 


QUO  VADIS? 

Kennedy,  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Democrat 


THE  REALIST 

t'nckilt.  Il'ashington  (D.  C.)  Star 


Bowen,  Orval  W.  Adams,  who 
has  been  serving  as  chairman;  J. 
Eastman  Hatch  and  Herman  L. 
Wood. 

Currently  Dr.  Robinson  is  sec¬ 
retary  and  a  director  of  the  New.s- 
paper  Agency  Corporation.  Mr. 
Petersen  will  remain  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  a  director  of  NAC. 

Deseret  News  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  operates  a  two-fold  business, 
the  daily  newspaper  under  the 
name  of  the  Deseret  News  and 
Salt  Lake  Telegram,  and  the  Des¬ 
eret  News  Press,  commercial  print¬ 
ing  house. 


^T  D13  Mirror  and  Times  cases,  which 

■VAiXllJ  parallel  those  involving  other  pa- 

PT— X  ^  detailed  picture  of 

LilllOn  lO  ^^0C[S@  the  union’s  harassment  of  publish- 
p  1  ^  ■  ers  with  strikes  and  threats  of 

lOiD  wOGrClOri  strikes  to  enforce  its  will  that 

An  order  issued  by  the  Na-  fnetribct's  be  hired  before  any 
ional  Labor  Relations  Board  this  f>on-union  extras  on  the  shape-up. 
veek  directs  the  Newspaper  and  years  the  ^"'0”  has  had 

Llail  Deliverers’  Union  to  stop  its  contracts  with  the  Publishers  As- 
inlawful  insistence  that  New  sociatton  of  New  York  C'ty  bar- 
Ir'ork  City  newspapers  give  special  gaming  agent  for  nearly  all  dailies 
sriority  to  its  members  on  hiring  the  erty.  All  sorts  of  forinulas 

for  hiring  have  been  tried  and  on 
The  Board  extended  the  scope  numerous  occasions  it  has  been 
of  the  order  from  merely  the  necessary  to  call  in  impartial  arbi- 
Times  and  Mirror,  the  immediate  trators  to  interpret  them, 
parties  in  the  Trial  Examiner’s  re-  ‘Back  to  Methusaleh'  Theory 
port,  to  all  newspapers  published  Under  a  “Back  to  Methusaleh” 
within  the  union’s  jurisdiction.  theory,  Mr.  Ruckel  related,  the 
Because  it  was  not  a  matter  at  union  once  proposed  that  the  extra 
issue  in  the  hearings,  the  Board  list  contain  the  names  of  all  per- 
struck  from  the  Trial  Examiner’s  sons  who  had  ever  worked  in  the 
report  the  finding  that  a  percent-  newspaper  delivery  departments, 
age  scheme  of  employment  in  This  would  have  had  the  effect, 
delivery  rooms  is  illegal.  The  as  William  A.  Mapel  of  the  Pub- 
agreement,  which  provided  for  Ushers’  Association  saw  it,  of  put- 
filling  of  situations  on  the  basis  of  ting  non-union  men  so  far  down 
60  union  men  to  40  non-union  the  list  they  probably  never  could 
men,  was  negotiated  last  January,  he  reached. 

Trial  Examiner  Horace  A.  During  negotiation  sessions, 
Ruckel  said  a  quota  system  merely  Examiner  Ruckel  related,  the 
substituted  a  lesser  method  of  dis-  union’s  president,  Joseph  Simons, 
crimination  for  a  greater  one.  told  the  publishers:  “I  serve  notice 
“I  find  it  fruitless  to  seek  to  that  union  men  are  going  to  work 
allocate  the  legal  responsibility  before  non-union  men.  ...  “I  am 
for  this  agreement,”  wrote  Mr.  putting  you  on  notice  that  those 
Ruckel.  “Regardless  of  who  was  bundles  won’t  have  feet  on  them 
its  father  and  who  its  mother  it  tonight,  and  that  is  that.” 
is  clear  that  the  issue  was  illegiti-  jime  and  time  again,  the  Ex- 
'^3te.”  aminer  noted,  individual  publish- 

5  Years  of  Trouble  ers  have  been  confronted  with  a 

The  Board’s  order  is  the  latest  threat  of  shutdown.  In  some 
step  in  a  series  of  complications  instances  editions  of  papers  have 
between  the  deliverers’  union  and  been  delayed  while  union  and 
the  New  York  City  publishers  management  representatives  have 
over  a  period  of  five  years.  At  the  worked  out  a  solution,  mostly  in 
seat  of  the  trouble  is  the  union’s  favor  of  hiring  union  men. 
stubborn  resistance  to  the  closed  As  part  of  his  order,  sustained 
shop  prohibition  of  the  Taft-Hart-  one  year  later  by  NLRB,  the 
ley  Act.  Membership  in  the  union  union  must  recompense  a  list  of 
is  highly  restricted.  Mr.  Ruckel  30  non-members  for  the  pay  lost 
points  out.  because  of  discriminatory  hiring 

The  Examiner’s  report  of  the  at  the  Mirror  and  Times. 


Changes  Made 
On  Salt  Lake 
Deseret  News 

Salt  Lake  City — Dr.  O.  Pres¬ 
ton  Robinson  was  named  general 
manager  of  the  Deseret 


News 

Publishing  Co.,  on  Dec.  2,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mark  E.  Petersen  who  was 
appointed  president. 

Dr.  Robinson  has  served  for 
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Clein  Goes  to  Jail 

Miami,  Fla. — After  1 1  guber¬ 
natorial  reprieves  since  his  con¬ 
viction  in  February,  1950,  Reuben 
Clein  began  a  30-day  term  at 
Dade  County  Jail  on  Dec.  2.  The 
publisher  of  Miami  Life,  a  weekly, 
was  held  in  contempt  of  court  for 
refusing  to  tell  how  he  obtained 
information  from  grand  jury  hear¬ 
ings  on  campaign  bribery. 
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Petersen 


Robinson 


the  past  two  years  as  assistant 
general  manager  and  business 
manager  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany  and  for  two  years  before 
that  he  served  as  a  consultant. 

He  received  his  appointment  at 
a  meeting  of  the  reorganized 
board  of  directors  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 

As  president  of  the  company, 
Mr.  Petersen  succeeds  Albert  E. 
Bowen  who  has  been  ill  since 
June. 

Other  officers  of  the  firm  are 
Sterling  W.  Sill,  Salt  Lake  insur¬ 
ance  executive.  vicepresident; 
^iewel  K.  Whitney,  a  veteran  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  firm,  who  was  re¬ 
tained  as  secretary-treasurer. 

New  board  members  include 
Mark  B.  Garff,  Salt  Lake  City; 
Prank  Browning,  Ogden;  Dr.  Ern¬ 
est  L.  Wilkinson.  Provo;  George 
L.  Nelson,  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
Adiel  F.  Stewart.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Retiring  directors  are  Elder 


lohn  H.  Perry,  Sr., 
Dies  in  Florida;  71 

John  H.  Perry,  Sr„  owner  of 
II  dailies  and  18  weeklies  and 
four  radio  stations,  mostly  in 
Florida,  died  at  4:25  p.ni. 
Thursday,  Dec.  4,  at  his  home 
in  West  Palm  Beach.  He  was 
71  years  old. 

Mr.  Perry,  the  founder  of 
Western  Newspaper  Union, 
who  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  as  counsel  to  E.  W.  Scripps, 
was  stricken  Sunday  with  a 
cerebral  thrombosis.  He  had  re¬ 
covered  from  hip  injuries  suf¬ 
fered  last  Summer  while  en 
route  to  Spain  to  attend  the 
wedding  of  his  son,  Farwell. 
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J  DLtr  ideals 


N.  Y.  News  Divulges 
Sex-Conversion  Secret 


By  Roy  Erwin 

EX-GI  BECOMES 

BLONDE  BEAUTY 


■miiiiiiiiiiiiiuuii!!iii;!ii 


Behind  that  bold  banner  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Neve  York  Daily 
News  for  Dec.  1  is  hidden  a  story 
of  reiwrtorial  in¬ 
genuity,  persis- 
tence  and  success 
that  rivals,  in  the  J 
eyes  of  newsmen,  V 

the  courage,  de-  y 

termination  and  j 

success  shown  by 
the  subject  of  the 
sensational  story 
— a  Bronx  boy 
who  became  a 
girl  through  the 
wizardry  of  mod-  White 
em  medical  science. 

The  story,  which  created  an  in¬ 
ternational  sensation,  had  been  a 
carefully-kept  secret  in  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Denmark,  where  six  opera¬ 
tions  and  countless  injections  of 
hormones  had  been  undergone 
by  the  youth  and  in  New  York 
City,  where  a  group  of  20  rela¬ 
tives  and  intimate  friends  had 
known  about  the  rare  sex-conver¬ 
sion  for  nearly  half  a  year. 

Tip  from  Denmark 

Ben  White,  Long  Island  corre- 
sjwndent  for  the  News,  received 
his  original  information  from  an 
American  laboratory  technician 
who  is  working  on  a  medical  proj¬ 
ect  in  Copenhagen.  The  reporter 
had  known  him  as  a  news  source 
in  New  York.  The  letter  stated 
that  physicians  at  the  Rigs  Hos¬ 
pital,  Copenhagen,  had  disclosed 
to  him  that  a  New  York  boy 
named  George  Jorgensen,  Jr.,  had 
undergone  sex-conversion  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  personality  of  a  girl 
and  the  name  of  Christine  in  hon¬ 
or  of  Dr.  Christian  Hamburger  of 
the  Serum  Institute,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  long  series  of  treat¬ 
ments.  No  street  address  was 
known. 

Reporter  White,  his  news  nose 
quivering  with  anticipation,  got  in 
touch  with  some  Danish- American 
friends.  They  listed  for  him  vari¬ 
ous  Danish  colonies  and  clubs  in 
the  city. 

By  legwork  -  elimination,  Mr. 
White  finally  reached  Askow  Hall, 
which  maintains  a  swimming  club 
and  a  restaurant.  Beach  Inn,  in 
the  Throggs  Neck  section  of  the 
Bronx.  Several  persons  in  the 
restaurant  had  heard  a  rumor  that 
a  club  member  had  undergone  an 
operation.  Names  of  other  club 
members  were  obtained  and  they 
were  interviewed.  At  last  one  was 


reached  who  knew  some  people 
who  had  a  son  in  Copenhagen 
studying  color  photography. 

When  the  Jorgensen  home  was 
located,  the  patient  and  persistent 
reporter  felt  he  was  at  the  end 
of  the  trail.  He  was  sadly  mis¬ 
taken. 

The  house  was  locked  and  the 
family  was  away.  Neighbors, 
however,  verified  the  story  with¬ 
out  details.  They  said  that  last 
July,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jorgensen 
called  in  20  relatives  and  intimate 
friends  and  sought  to  explain  that 
they  had,  as  a  complete  shock  to 
them,  received  a  letter  from 
George,  Jr.,  informing  them  that 
the  son  was  now  a  daughter  with  a 
new  name,  new  looks,  new  per¬ 
sonality.  The  meeting  had  been 
called  because  Christine  is  expect¬ 
ed  home  soon.  Those  attending 
were  enjoined  to  secrecy. 

“I  had  pretty  much  to  go  on  by 
now,”  Reporter  White  told  E  &  P. 
“But  I  had  to  confirm  that  actual 
operations  had  been  performed 
and  I  decided  to  try  to  see  the 
pictures,  which  the  friends  said 
the  parents  had  shown  them,  be¬ 
cause  I  felt  they  would  indicate 
for  sure  whether  the  boy  was  now 
a  girl. 

Refuse  to  Talk 

“With  the  help  of  some  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  family,  I  located  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jorgensen  spending  the 
week-end  at  the  home  of  other 
relatives,”  continued  Mr.  White. 
“A  series  of  telephone  calls  en¬ 
sued.  The  parents  refused  to  talk 
at  all.  I  told  their  relatives  that 
we  had  enough  information  now 
to  print  a  story  of  some  kind  and 
advised  that  they  should  give  us 
all  the  facts  so  the  story  would 
be  correct.” 

Ben  White  had  started  out  on 
Friday  morning  and  it  was  Sun¬ 
day  morning  before  he  located  the 
parents.  Under  his  cogent  prod¬ 
ding,  they  agreed  to  return  to 
their  home  and  meet  him  at  3:30 
p.m.  Sunday,  which  was  running 
dangerously  close  to  the  deadline 
for  the  News’  early  Pink  Edition, 
which  hits  the  street  before  8  p.m. 

“We  sat  down  in  the  living 
room  and  they  challenged  me  to 
show  that  it  was  best  to  publish 
the  factual  story,”  related  the  re¬ 
porter.  “I  explained  to  them  that 
Christine’s  condition  had  been 
helped  and  corrected  and  that 
others  suffering  similar  maladjust¬ 
ment  should  be  informed. 

“They  then  wanted  to  wait  and 
let  their  daughter  announce  it  if 
she  cared  to  do  so,”  he  added. 
“I  advised  it  would  be  best  to 
have  the  story  published  while  she 
is  away.  She  could  then  decide 


whether  to  return  or  to  remain  ^  ew  • 

abroad.  She  would  be  subjected  S~T  HCIS  SSIIGS  I 

to  a  barrage  of  questions  if  here  ^  atr\mir>  Hrres  '  - 
but  can  go  into  seclusion  overseas  WiJ  /iiOIIllC  /lyS  •“ 

and  wait  until  things  quiet  down,  Chicago — “The  First  10  Yean  5  | 

if  she  cares  to  do  so.”  of  the  Atomic  A^”  were  covered?  I 

Having  surmounted  -  the  big  in  a  series  of  articles  by  the  CAi-| 
hurdle  of  breaking  the  story,  Ben  cago  Sun-Times  here  last  week.|  a 
then  asked  to  see  Christine’s  letter.  The  scries  traced  atomic  develop.!'  | 
dated  June  8,  and  read  at  the  ments  in  warfare,  medicine  and  m- '  ' 
gathering  of  family  and  friends,  dustry. 

The  parents  were  adamantly  set  The  articles  were  written  by 
against  publication  of  the  explan-  seven  atomic  authorities,  includiuj 
atory  letter  of  their  son-daughter  Enrico  Fermi,  service  professor 
and  were  reluctant  even  to  read  it.  of  physics.  Institute  for  Nuclear 
When  the  sensitive  and  affec-  Studies  at  the  University  of  Chi-  V 
tionate  letter  had  been  read,  Mr.  cago;  Gordon  Dean,  chairman,  c 
White  told  them:  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commissioii:  ^ 

“Her  own  words  would  be  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  associate  di-  j 
Christine’s  best  explanation  to  the  rector.  Ford  Foundation;  Philip 
people  of  America  of  what  she  Spom,  chairman,  of  group  of  as-  ^ 
has  gone  through.  She  has  a  won-  sociated  companies  now  buildiaj  * 
derful  writing  style  and  she  would  new  atomic  energy  plant  in  (Miio;)  , 
prefer  to  tell  her  own  story.”  Dr.  Leon  Jacobson,  professor  of ,  ^ 

The  letter  was  released.  medicine.  University  of  Chicago; '  ^ 

Pictures?  The  somewhat  shocked  Dr.  James  C.  Beckerley,  director  ' 
and  bewildered  father  and  mother  of  classification,  AEC;  and  Cd  ^ 
simply  were  not  giving  out  any.  A.  W.  Betts,  chief  of  the  Atomic 
They  felt  that  to  publish  them  Energy  Section,  Department  of 
would  cause  Christine  to  be  recog-  the  Army.  s 

nized  on  the  street  when  she  re-  -■  ■  ■  \ 

turns  home  and  possibly  cause  her  naones  throughout  the  country  for  t 
annoyance  and  embarrassment  sjjg  stories  about  other  rare  sex-  I 
from  the  curious  and  the  cruel  in  conversions,  more  often  from  ' 
crowds.  woman  to  man  than  vice-versi. 

Pictures  Are  Proof  Richard  Cornish  and  Archie  Mac-  i 

“Pictures  will  be  the  proof  of  donald  of  the  city  desk  tied  ^ 
the  rightness  of  Christine’s  course  of  fbe  material  into  a  composite 
and  convince  the  public  that  she  whole. 

is  now  a  beautiful  girl  and  not  Since  publication  of  the  story, 
an  ugly  duckling,”  was  the  logical  under  copyright  by  the  News  Sya- 
and  winning  argument  of  Mr.  dicate  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Ben  Whites 

byline,  a  $  1 ,000-a-week  offer  from 

With  the  story  notes,  the  elo-  a  night  club  and  other  offers  from  x 
quent  and  moving  letter,  and  the  authors  and  Hollywood  motion 
precious  pictures  firmly  clutched  picture  producers  have  poured  iti 
in  hand,  the  reporter  dashed  to  at  the  Jorgensen  home.  The  par- 
his  car  with  only  45  minutes  in  ents  said  their  daughter  will  eti- 
which  to  traverse  traffic  -  packed  gage  in  no  exhibitionism  but  m# 
miles  of  city  streets.  f’c  induced  to  lecture  or  something 

Henry  Lee,  rewrite,  began  of  the  sort  with  the  idea  of  help¬ 
pounding  out  the  dramatic,  emo-  iug  other  persons  short-changed  by 
tional  and  scientific  story  that  nature. 

was  to  be  picked  up  around  the  Ben  White  began  his  news  a- 
world.  ou  York  World- 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  White  Telegram,  served  as  city  editor  of 
kept  the  telephone  wires  hot.  The  Newsday  (Long  Island)  and  dur- 
Veterans  Administration  and  the  ing  World  War  II  was  naval  corre- 
State  Department,  under  pressuse,  spondent  with  rating  of  chief  on 
admitted  that  Jorgensen’s  name  the  carrier  Wasp.  Soon  after  w 
has  been  changed  from  George  to  war,  he  joined  the  News  as  Long 
Christine  on  his  VA  records  as  a  Island  correspondent  and  he  makes 
soldier  and  on  his  passport,  ac-  him  home  at  Garden  City,  L.  I. 
complished  with  the  help  of  Mrs.  _  .  ,  _  .  ,,,  . 

Eugenie  Andersen,  U.  S.  Ambas-  Squire  Watson, 

sador  to  Denmark.  Pass  the  Glossary! 

A  friend  of  Christine  had  told  Baltimore— The  English-lan-  ^ 

Mr.  White  that  Christine  wrote  guage  Sun  of  Baltimore  in  the 
that  in  her  work  as  a  color  pho-  traditional  American  fox-hunt  tw- 
tographer  she  noticed  a  shop  girl,  ritory  of  Maryland  went  British 
Henne  Sorenson,  photographed  the  day  after  Thanksgiving  and 
her  and  as  a  result  she  became  had  to  give  its  readers  an  assist 
“Miss  Denmark.”  Mr.  White  tele-  with  an  “editors’  Glossary." 
phoned  the  Miss  Universe  office  It  assigned  to  cover  the  Sk¬ 
in  California  and  ascertained  that  ridge-Hartford  Hunt  the  feminint 
Miss  Denmark’s  pictures  were  member  of  its  London  Bureau, 

made  by  a  Christine  Jorgensen.  It  Brtish-born  Janetta  Somerset,  no*  5 

all  checked,  double-checked  and  in  the  United  States, 
tied  together.  In  addition  to  taking  a  dig  *•  . 

Sid  Kline  wrote  the  story  about  the  non-English  American  hunt,--  , 
the  letter  from  Christine,  and  Wil-  ”it  looked,  in  fact,  like  a  lot  of  . 
liam  Murtha  and  Arthur  Mulli-  city  folks  dressed  up  like  a  sp^  j 

gan  interviewed  by  telephone  ing  print” — Miss  Somerset  flopp*®  1 

noted  medical  specialists  on  hor-  (Continued  on  page  53)  y 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  newspaper 


Dailies  Answer  Queries 
On  Rates  and  Practices 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

(Last  in  a  Series) 

Newspapers  are  cognizant  of  the  various  abuses  of 
which  they  are  charged.  They  are,  however,  aware  that 
co-op  advertising,  for  example,  accounts  for  approxi¬ 
mately  one-fourth  of  their  total  advertising  take.  They 
defend  their  rate  structure  on  the  premise  that  national 
advertisers  are  inconsistent  users  of  any  given  space  in 
any  given  paper  and  as  a  result  ■ .  ■ .  .  . .  - 

they  should  be  charged  more  than  nue  unless  the  advertiser  gets  ade- 
the  local  rate  enjoyed  by  the  re-  quate  results.  The  five-day  week 
Uiler,  who  needs  an  inexpensive  has  set  up  changed  buying  habits, 
rate  to  use  the  newspaper  profit-  Local  advertising  rates  will  not 


ably  and  consistently. 

Would  Refuse  Co-op 
Among  the  newspaper  repre 


change  the  buying  habits  of  the 
public.” 

To  No.  2:  “National  advertis- 


CAN  YOU  ANSWER  THESE? 

Following  questions  were  asked  by  advertisers  and  ad  agencies; 
then  put  to  representative  newspapers  by  Editor  &  Publisher.  Some 
answers  appear  in  accompanying  article.  How  would  YOU  answer 
them? 

•  1.  Why  don’t  newspapers  adopt  a  realistic  attitude  toward  Satur¬ 

day  rates;  reduce  them  to  conform  to  lower  circulation? 

•  2.  Why  don’t  newspapers  reduce  the  spread  between  national 

and  local  rates?  ' 

•  3.  Why  don’t  dailies  study  their  local  rates  from  a  cost  stand¬ 

point? 

•  4.  Why  is  a  higher  rate  charged  for  financial  than  for  general  ads? 

•  5.  Why  don’t  newspapers  do  something  about  eliminating  forced 

combinations? 

•  6.  Why  do  dailies  continue  to  go  along  with  co-op  ad  practice 

of  double  billing? 

•  7.  Why  don’t  newspapers  study  costs  of  merchandising  services 

with  a  view  to  charging  for  them? 

said  that  the  “usual  merchandising  financial  than  for  general  ads  and 
services  that  help  study  the  type  doubted  "that  most  newspapers 


sentatives  there  are  those  who  ad-  entitled  to  anywhere  ^jgi-ket  we  have  should  not  be  do  this.” 

vocate  that  the  newspaper  should  that  1<^1  adverbs-  charged  for.  Anything  out  of  The  paper  answered  the  query 

turn  down  co-op  linage,  thereby  are,  because  of  the  irregular-  ordinary,  or  unusual  services  on  forced  combinations  simply  by 
force  the  advertiser  to  come  in  space  in  news-  ^  ^  tremendous  cost  pointing  out  that  “our  newspaper 

.i._ _ _ 1  naoers.  Thev  come  in  when  thev  ,  .  .  .  l _ ,  i _ _ c _ ■ _ w: _ _ _ 


under  the  national  rate. 


Newspaper  executives,  however,  out  when  they  want 

don’t  go  along  with  this  thinking;  *3’  •  *  average  size  of  the  sched- 
doubt  they’d  get  the  linage  this  “  *oe  national  ad- 


papers  They  come  in  when  they  ^^ould  be  charged  for.” 

want  to;  go  out  when  they  want  . 

to.  The  averace  size  of  the  sched-  Interesting  Answers 


ould  be  charged  for.”  has  no  forced  combinations,”  and 

Interesting  Answers  of  double  billing  remarked  that 

ui-  u  j  •  A  *  With  perhaps  some  few  excep- 
One  newspaper  published  in  Ar-  „ 

nsas  came  up  with  some  inter-  it 


viy  vertiser  ever  used  space  in  quant-  kansas  came  up  with  some  inter-  it  "" 

Last  year,  before  the  Pennsyl-  and  with  the  regularity  that  esting  answers  to  the  same  ques-  charging  for  merchan- 

vania  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso-  advertisers  do,  he  would  ions.  or  one  ing,  e  p  p  jjsing  services,  the  daily  believed 


ciation,  Lowell  McElroy,  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  warned  that  Cost  Studies  Made  sumcienuy  low 

few,  if  any,  advertisers  would  To  Nos.  3,  4,  5  and  6  the  I 

bother  to  plan  local  campaigns  at  southern  daily  said  newspapers  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ’ 

national  rates  in  markets  where  are  studying  local  rates  from  a  l^ansas  daily  had  this  to  say. 
their  dealers  are  currently  using  cost  standpoint;  admitted  that  ‘  market  area  of  most 
co-op.  there  is  “no  good  argument”  for  ailvertisers  is  confin^ 


have  a  good  claim  for  a  reduction  reasoned  that  the  Saturday  circu- 
in  rates.”  lation  of  most,  or  many,  newspa- 


,  -  ^  ^  ^  newspapers  snould  charge  for 

lation  of  nwst,  or  many,  newspa-  ,,„vires  “in  excess  of  checking  to 
pers  IS  not  sufficiently  lower  to  advertised  product  is 


warrant  a  lower  Saturday  rate.  ^  ^  ^ 

Of  the  rate  differential,  the  Ar- 


Two  Exceptions 

their  dealers  are  currently  using  cost  stand^int;  admitted  that  “The  market  area  of  most  local  ^  aurstroMaire*''*'"answered 
c(H)p.  there  is  “nb  go^d  argument”  for  advertisers  is  confined  to  the  city  questionnaire  answered 

k^A  _  A  j  •.  IS  no  gooa  argumeni  lor  u/h<*rpas  that  of  fhp  na-  along  Similar  lines.  There  were 

And  most  newspapermen  admit  charging  more  for  financial  than  “i'^Tad^rtiser  ?mbriS  the  en-  two  notable  exceptions,  however, 
that,  in  Itself,  co-op  performs  a  for  general  ads;  predicted  that  the  tional  advertiser  emoraces  the  en  mator  Wpct  rn  Hailv  in 

iKPfiii  fiinption  fof  o/lA.pwicpr  I- _ _ _ u: _ «  ...1 _ _ _  tirc  circulation  territorv.  Com-  '“'n®  major  wesi  uoasi  aaiiy,  in 


useful  function  for  the  advertiser,  “time  is  approaching”  when  news- 
Double  Billing  papers  will  do  something  about 

Newspapers  seem  t«>  figure  most  eliminating  forced  combinations; 


“time  is  approaching”  when  news-  tire  circulation  territory.  Com 
papers  will  do  something  about  Parable  siyead  in  rates  is,  there 


rable  spread  in  rates  is,  there-  answer  to  question  No.  4,  said 
fore,  justified.”  d  based  its  higher  financial 

,  .  rate  “upon  the  cost  of  operation. 

The  newspaper  agreed  that  rate-  development  of  type 


in  advertisers’ gripes  on  the  matter  pointed  out  that  ‘  Most  gwd  The  newspaper  agreed  that  rate-  development  of  type 

of  double  billing.  Actually,  the  newspapers  do  not  tolerate  double  cost  studies  are  needed;  pointed  editorial  content  is  that  much 
rate  of  incidence  on  this  score  is  hilling.  Sending  fake  bills  to  out  that  Newspapers  which  do  j^jgj^er  and,  as  a  result,  the  cost 
small  and,  occurs  mostly  among  agencies  went  out  of  style  years  not  do  so  may  go  out  of  exis-  j,,  advertiser.” 


smaller  newspapers  lacking  affili¬ 
ation  with  any  association. 

In  preparing  this  series  on  news¬ 
paper  rates  and  practices,  E  &  P 
kept  a  record  of  the  questions 
most  frequently  asked  by  adver¬ 
tisers  and  ad  agencies  during  in¬ 
terviews.  These  questions  (some 
are  listed  in  the  box  on  this  page) 
were  then  sent  to  a  representative 
number  of  daily  newspapers  who 
were  asked  to  answer  them. 

Typical  Reply 

Typical  of  the  replies  received 
to  the  questions  was  this  one  from 
n  large  metropolitan  newspaper  in 
the  South: 

In  answer  to  No.  1:  “News¬ 
papers  would  not  be  justified  in 
reducing  advertising  rates  for  Sat¬ 
urday  editions  any  greater  than 
the  percentage  which  their  cir¬ 
culation  is  down  on  Saturday.  At 
present-day  production  costs,  the 
radical  reduction  of  newspaper 
rates  will  not  produce  added  reve- 
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..gcnccs  wciii  oul  ui  siyic  years  nui  uo  so  may  go  oui  oi  ex  s-  j  advertiser.” 

.u  ,•  r  u  ■  #  question  No.  4,  the  newspaper  admitted 

On  the  question  of  charging  for  Arkansas  daily  stresred  that  it  , hat  it  had  never  considered  charg- 
merchandising  services,  this  daily  does  not  charge  a  higher  rate  for  merchandising  services. 

“But,”  it  said,  “you  have  given 
us  an  idea  which  we  intend  to 
explore.” 

The  other  exception  which 
strayed  from  supplying  run-of-the- 
mill  answers  was  a  Mid-West 
daily.  In  reply  to  the  question 
dealing  with  double  billing,  this 
paper  explained: 

“On  co-op  advertising  we  charge 
our  regular  retail  rate  on  our  reg¬ 
ular  billing  and  have  fought  the 
practice  on  the  requests  of  our 
advertisers  that  we  high-rate  these 
bills.  A  few,  of  course,  are  high¬ 
rated  on  their  own  billing  station¬ 
ery,  but  this  we  cannot  control.” 

On  all  other  questions,  this 
daily  showed  a  spotless  record. 
DOUBLE  SPREAD  newspaper  ad  which  will  also  appear  as  a  24-shee(  its  circulation  is  the  same 

poster  is  displayed  hy  Walter  Houghton,  advertising  manager,  Calvert  Saturday  as  any  other  day,  it 

Distillers  Corp.  The  spread  will  top  a  series  of  almost  dally  newspaper  charges  the  same  rates;  oners 
ads  between  now  and  Christmas.  (Continued  on  page  16) 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Dailies  Answer 

continued  front  page  15 

identical  discounted  national  and 
local  retail  rate;  has  studied  “our 
local  rates  from  a  cost  standpoint 
and  have  a  formula  whereby  we 
figure  our  cost  every  month  so 
that  we  can  keep  a  close  check  on 
it;  “doesn’t  charge  more  for  finan¬ 
cial  ads,  and  has  no  forced  com¬ 
binations." 

For  an  answer  to  the  question. 
Why  haven't  newspapers  availed 
themselves  of  cost  accounting 
techniques?  E  &  P  went  to  Roger 
P.  Talmadge.  treasurer,  Boston 
Herald  Traveler  Corp. 

"In  the  first  place.”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “most  newspapers  are  pri¬ 
vately-owned  and  for  that  reason 
they  hold  their  figures  in  and 
may  to  a  certain  extent  hold  mod¬ 
ern  methods  out.  Because  of  this 
fact  s\e  have  no  industry  figures 
or  norms  against  which  to  make 
our  comparisons.” 

"Competition,”  Mr.  Talmadge 
continued,  “is  largely  on  a  local 
basis  and  for  this  reason  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  restrict  the  value  of  com¬ 
parisons.  Moreover,  the  industry 
has  very  heterogeneous  methods 
of  accounting  which  make  com¬ 
parisons  difficult  or  meaningless.” 

Mr.  Talmadge  pointed  out  that 
if  advertising  should  pay  for  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  printed,  it 
should  certainly  pay  for  getting 
ads  to  the  public. 

“Ads  are  no  good  stacked  up  in 
the  pressroom,”  he  said.  “More¬ 
over.  newspapers  are  bought  for 
their  advertising  content  in  some 
degree.  If  they  are  not,  we  might 
just  as  well  close  up  shop  and  ad¬ 
mit  that  TV  has  licked  us.  Read¬ 
ership  surveys  support  this  con¬ 
tention.  The  degree  varies  some¬ 
what  among  papters  and  among 
people,  but  this  variance  does  not 
alter  the  central  fact. 

“From  a  cost  standpoint,”  Mr. 
Talmadge  went  on,  “papers  which 
are  large  because  of  advertising 
content  are  somewhat  more  ex¬ 
pensive  to  distribute  than  are 
small  papers  with  little  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  in  them.  Sonte  trans¬ 
portation  costs  are  based  on 
weights  and  handling  of  large  pa¬ 
pers  within  the  plant  requires 
more  personnel  or  more  time.  In 
my  mind  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
advertising  should  bear  a  portion 
of  the  circulation  cost.” 

George  A.  Brandenburg,  E&P’s 
Chicago  editor  and  a  contributor 
to  this  series  of  articles  on  news¬ 
paper  rates  and  practices,  tracked 
down  a  number  of  opinions  on 
the  subject. 

Need  for  revision  of  rates  on 
a  realistic  basis,  for  example,  in¬ 
cluding  bringing  milline  into  line 
with  current  cost  increases  and 
present  prices,  was  voiced  by  C. 
Arthur  Weis,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat  treasurer. 

“The  low-rate  business  has  now 
backfired.”  Mr.  Weis  declared. 
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“No  newspaper  should  establish 
rates  solely  on  the  basis  of  vol¬ 
ume.” 

Mr.  Weis  pointed  out  that  since 
1944  costs  have  jump)ed  100  to 
200  p)er  cent  and  the  milline  rate 
had  advanced  only  five  per  cent. 
“Local  rate  structures  are  our 
greatest  weakness.”  he  added. 
“Too  often  compxrtitive  situations 
determine  rates.  Modern  cost¬ 
finding  methods  are  needed.” 

Frank  Tripp,  general  manager 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  told 
national  advertisers  that  “never 
can  a  milline  rate,  a  norm  rate 
nor  an  average  rate  become  a  cor¬ 
rect  newspapter  rate  yardstick 
without  destroying  that  thing 
which  makes  the  newspapter  the 
most  unique  and  useful  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  within  your  reach.” 
He  pointed  out  that  no  two  news¬ 
papers  are  alike,  that  no  two  are 
conceived  upon  the  same  policies, 
produced  upxjn  the  same  set  of 
economic  and  cost  facts,  nor  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  same  kind  of  effort 
that  “creates  all  at  once  the  flex¬ 
ible,  localized  and  compact  me¬ 
dium  and  the  most  difficult  for 
the  lazy  man  to  use.” 

“This  fact  militates  against  the 
newspaper,”  said  Mr.  Tripp.  “The 
detail  of  buying,  billing,  checking 
is  sometimes  too  bothersome  even 
in  the  organized  way  it  is  com¬ 
monly  followed.  ...  It  seems  to 
me,  that  if  or  when — and  God 
forbid — the  newspaper  publishers 
of  America  accept  the  theory  of 
milline  rate  or  quantity  of  circu¬ 
lation  as  the  sole  basis  upon  which 
they  will  p>ermit  you  to  speak  to 
their  readers,  that  then  the  end 
of  American  journalism  will  have 
come;  that  independent  action  of 
both  editor  and  publisher  will 
have  gone  to  decay.  .  .  .” 

John  T.  Fitzgerald,  president  of 
{Continued  on  page  18) 

Suit  on  Chesterfields 
By  FTC  Is  Dismissed 

Judge  Irving  R.  Kaufman  dis¬ 
missed  in  U.  S.  District  Court  this 
week  a  Federal  Trade  Commission 
suit  charging  false  advertising  by 
Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co., 
makers  of  Chesterfield  cigarets. 

The  defense  moved  for  dismis¬ 
sal  on  the  ground  that  the  cigaret 
is  not  a  drug  within  the  meaning 
of  the  FTC  act.  Judge  Kaufman 
sustained  this  contention. 

The  FTC  had  charged  that  Lig¬ 
gett  &  Myers  falsely  contended 
their  tobacco  would  not  irritate 
the  respiratory  organs. 


Howard  Sands  at  B&B 

Howard  E.  Sands,  Jr.,  is  now 
with  Benton  &  Bowles,  New  York, 
to  handle  special  projects  in  the 
media  department.  These  projects 
will  involve  market  studies  and 
work  related  to  marketing  and 
print  and  broadcast  media. 


Daily  Subsidizes 
Auto  Parking  Lot 

HARThORi),  Conn. — -In  the  hope 
of  relieving  downtown  traffic  con¬ 
gestion,  the  Hartford  Courant  is 
underwriting  the  cost  of  operating 
the  Armory  Parking  Lot  from  6 
to  1 1  p.m.,  through  Dec.  24. 

The  newspaper  has  guaranteed 
the  operators  of  the  lot  that  the 
paper  will  pay  any  loss  incurred 
in  keeping  the  lot  open,  attended 
and  lighted  during  the  evening 
hours.  The  Courant  is  also  sub¬ 
sidizing  the  cost  of  operating  the 
shuttle  bus  to  and  from  the  lot 
on  Monday  and  Thursday  nights. 

Readership  Report 
On  Weekend  Sections 

Toronto — A  readership  survey 
made  by  the  Canadian  Advertising 
Research  Foundation  shows  that 
55  per  cent  of  all  people  in  Cana¬ 
da,  15  years  and  older,  read  one 
or  more  of  the  four  weekend  pa¬ 
pers  published  in  Canada.  The 
findings  of  CARF,  deal  with  the 
combined  readership  of  the  Toron¬ 
to  Star  Weekly,  Weekend  Picture 
Magazine  (syndicated),  Montreal 
La  Patrie  and  Montreal  La  Presse. 

The  survey  shows  that  the 
papers  are  read  by  57  per  cent  of 
all  men,  53  per  cent  of  women, 
by  64  per  cent  of  people  in  cities 
of  over  100,000  by  59  per  cent  of 
people  in  places  from  1,000  to 
100,000  population,  and  by  42 
per  cent  in  rural  communities. 
They  are  read  by  50  per  cent  of 
people  who  claim  university  edu¬ 
cation,  65  per  cent  who  claim  high 
school  education,  48  per  cent  of 
people  in  well-to-do  economic 
bracket,  51  per  cent  in  upper  mid¬ 
dle  class,  60  per  cent  in  the  lower 
middle  class,  and  46  per  cent  of 
people  in  lower  income. 

■ 

Texts  of  2  Charters 
In  10-Page  Legal  Ad 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. — ^The  Paw¬ 
tucket  Times  printed  two  proposed 
city  charters  in  eight-point  news 
type  instead  of  agate — as  legal 
ads.  Both  were  set  double  column, 
one  consuming  six  full  pages,  and 
the  other  four. 

Along  with  the  Pawtucket 
charter,  the  Times  printed  an  index 
to  the  10  articles. 

■ 

Tveter  Celebrates 

T.  Norman  Tveter,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  markets  and  media 
for  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  and  better 
known  among  his  associates  in  the 
advertising  profession  as  the  “Dean 
of  Media  Men,”  last  week  cele¬ 
brated  his  30th  year  with  Erwin, 
Wasey. 

■ 

Banner  to  General 

New  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  Cleveland 
(Tenn.)  Daily  Banner  is  General 
Advertising  Service,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
effective  January  1. 


Tarcher  Group 
Merges  Agency 
With  C&P  Name 

Latest  merger  in  the  current 
trend  along  Agency  Row  involves 
Cecil  &  Presbrey  and  J.  D.  Tarch¬ 
er  &  Co.,  both  New  York  organ¬ 
izations.  Operations  will  be  car¬ 
ried  on  under  the  Cecil  &  Presbrey 
name,  and  the  move  is  effective 
January  1,  1953. 

The  plan  will  make  a  total  bill¬ 
ing  estimate  for  1953  of  more 
than  $20,000,000  for  the  com-  ^ 
bined  agencies.  Tarcher  clients  | 
who  will  go  along  with  the  switch  1 
include:  Benrus  Watch  Co.,  See-  t 
man  Bros.,  Inc.  (White  Rose  Tea 
and  White  Rose  Coffee),  Julius  r 
Wile  Sons  &  Co.  (Benedictine,  j 
Dry  Sack  Sherry,  Peter  Dawson 
Scotch,  Bollinger  Champagne  and 
other  imported  wines  and  liquors), 
Personna  Blade  Co.  and  Eagle  | 
Pencil  Co.  (Mirado  pencils).  The 
McKesson  &  Robbins  account, 
formerly  handled  by  the  Tarcher 
group  and  Ellington  Co.,  will  go 
entirely  to  Ellington. 

Under  the  new  setup  J.  D. 
Tarcher  becomes  a  senior  vice- 
president,  director  and  member  of 
the  executive  committee.  James 
M.  Cecil  remains  as  president  and 
three  new  vicepresidents  come 
over  from  the  Tarcher  company. 
They  are:  Ben  Laitin,  Edmund 
Ridley  and  Leonard  Tarcher. 

The  history  of  Cecil  &  Presbrey 
goes  back  to  1896  with  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Frank  Presbrey  Co. 
James  M.  Cecil  began  business  J 
with  his  brother,  John  H.,  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  as  the  Cecil  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  in  1916.  Fifteen  years 
ago  the  two  became  Cecil  &  Pres¬ 
brey.  J.  D.  Tarcher  &  Co.  was 
founded  in  1925. 

■ 

Award  to  Swertfager 

Walter  M.  Swertfager,  senior 
vicepresident  and  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  Lennen  & 
Newell,  Inc.,  has  received  the 
Alumni  Citation  from  St.  Law¬ 
rence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

The  citation  is  “in  recognition  of 
outstanding  achievements  and 
services  in  the  field  of  university 
loyalty  and  advertising  which  re¬ 
flect  honor  upon  this  university.” 

■ 

McGivern  Joins  Agency  ^ 

Chicago  —  George  McGivern 
has  joined  Glenn-Jordan-Steetzel, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency,  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  media.  He  was  formerly 
with  Grant  Advertising,  Inc. 

■ 

Represeniertive  Named 

The  Radford  (Va.)  News  Jour¬ 
nal  has  appointed  Moran  and 
and  Hedekin,  Inc.,  New  York  and 
Atlanta,  as  national  advertising 
representative  effective  January  1, 
1953.  The  News  Journal  has  not 
had  a  representative  under  present 
ownership  which  took  over  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1950. 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Evening  and  Sunday 


Advertising  Offices:  Philadelphia,  Filbert  and  Juniper  Streets  •  New  York,  285  Madison  Avenue 
National  Advertising  Representatives:  Sawyer  Ferznsom  Walker  Company  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Anfeles  •  San  Francisco 
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...  /V  puts 

THE  DALLAS  NEWS 

in  a  class  by  itself! 

•  An  apple  for  the  teacher  may 
influence  a  good  mark  in  school 
. . .  but  to  make  the  grade  in 
the  North  Texas  consumer 
market  takes  more  than  just 
apple-polishing. 

•  The  News  has  long  been 
authority  in  North  Texas. 
Enhanced  with  the  prestige  ac¬ 
corded  a  long  respected  friend 
and  adviser,  the  influence  of 
The  Dallas  News  is  a  dominant 
force,  affecting  the  daily  habits 
and  decisions  of  a  near-million 
families.  "I  saw  it  in  The  News” 
is  always  a  clinching  argument 
in  this  Double  Dallas  Market. 


•  Whether  you’re  selling  apples 
or  automobiles  or  plain  good 
will  .  .  .  The  News’  influence 
through  its  larger  circulation 
will  improve  your  mark 
throughout  the  larger  72- 
county  Double  Dallas  Market. 


IHoriring 


CRESMER  I  WOODWARD,  INC. 
REPRESENTATIVES 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Dailies  Publish  Average 
Of  Three  Food  Pages 


I 


The  American  housewife’s  fa¬ 
vorite  cook  book  is  her  daily 
newspaper.  And  her  appetite  for 
food  news  is  insatiable. 

Reason  enough  for  the  coun¬ 
try’s  newspapers  to  publish  an 
average  of  more  than  three  full 
pages  of  food  news  every  month, 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
said  this  week  in  a  report  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies. 

In  a  survey  just  completed 
among  its  member  newspapers  the 
Bureau  found  that  a  total  of  4,- 
430,200  agate  lines,  or  1,846 
pages,  of  food  editorial  matter 
had  been  published  by  608  reply¬ 
ing  newspapers  during  the  month 
of  September.  1952.  The  figure 
includes  only  locally-edited  mate¬ 
rial,  the  Bureau  pointed  out.  In¬ 
clusion  of  articles  in  syndicated 
Sunday  supplements  would  make 
the  total  even  larger. 

Three-Page  Average 
Averaged  out,  the  total  per 
newspaper  is  7,287  lines  or  more 
than  three  full  pages  a  month. 

September  was  picked  as  the 
period  for  measurement,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  explained,  because  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  an  average  month  for  space 
devoted  to  food  news.  November 
and  December,  for  example,  would 
show  substantially  higher  totals, 
the  Bureau  pointed  out,  since  they 
include  major  holiday  seasons. 

Assuming  September  to  be  an 
average  month,  total  food  news 
linage  for  the  year  in  the  608 
newspapers  which  reported  would 
be  53,162,400  lines,  or  22,151  full 
standard-size  newspaper  pages. 

Analysis  of  the  circulations  of 
the  newspapers  delivering  this  food 
editorial  linage  provides  some 
more  boxcar  figures;  daily — 39,- 
986,659,  or  69.4  per  cent  of  the 
U.  S.-Canada  total;  Sunday — 31,- 
585,180,  or  65.9  per  cent  of  the 
total. 

Similarly,  the  average  newspa¬ 
per  included  in  the  survey  could 
be  calculated  to  have  published 
during  1952  a  total  of  87,444 
lines,  or  more  than  36  full  pages 
— of  recipes,  pictures,  cooking 
hints,  seasonal  buys  and  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  other  items  of  food 
information  wanted  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  family’s  purchasing  agent. 

William  G.  Bell,  research  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau,  pointed  to 
the  survey  results  as  an  indication 
that  newspaper  editors  recognize 
the  avid  appetite  of  the  average 
American  housewife  for  such 
news.  “Numerous  analyses  by  us 
of  readership  studies  conducted 
by  the  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation  have  shown  the  intensity 
of  women’s  interest  in  food  news,” 
Mr.  Bell  declared.  “The  results 
of  this  linage  survey  are  dramatic 


evidence  of  how  well  the  average 
newspaper  editor  has  gauged  the 
desires  of  his  readers.” 

A  Bureau  publication  on  food 
news  readership,  “Reader  Interest 
in  Food  News,”  indicates  that 
women  often  pay  more  attention 
to  such  news  than  they  do  to 
some  of  the  best-known  colum¬ 
nists  and  best-read  front-page  fea¬ 
ture  stories. 


Dailies  Answer 

continued  from  page  16 


Reynolds-Fitzgerald  has  warned 
repeatedly  that  “the  only  way 
newspapers  can  correct  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  by  refusing  to  grant  retail 
rate  preference  on  general-national 
copy  placed  by  dealers,  distrib¬ 
utors,  jobbers,  etc.  Otherwise  re¬ 
tail  rates  will  have  to  be  increased 
if  the  publisher  is  to  maintain  a 
satisfactory  income. 

“If  this  danger  were  fuUy  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  local  advertiser,  it 
would  seem  logical  for  him  to 
protect  his  own  future  advertis¬ 
ing  costs  by  cooperating  with  the 
newspaper  rather  than  giving  an 
immediate  saving  to  a  manufac¬ 
turer,  who  is  dependent  on  the 
dealer’s  good  will  anyway  and 
who  simply  either  pockets  the 
saving  or  spends  the  money  in 
other  forms  of  publicity.” 

He  suggested  (1)  that  newspa¬ 
pers  have  two  types  of  advertis¬ 
ing  labelled  as  Retail  Advertising 
and  as  General  Advertising;  (2) 
that  the  selling  unit  for  all  adver¬ 
tising  be  standardized  on  a  line 
basis;  (3)  inclusion  in  the  retail 
rate  card  of  classifications  to  take 
the  National  (General)  rate  on 
either  a  line  basis  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent  on  an  inch  basis.  Such  a 
“policing  program,”  he  argued, 
would  serve  as  a  self-solution  of 
the  diversion  problem  on  the  part 
of  newspapers. 

At  the  January,  1952  meeting, 
NAEA’s  Cooperative  Advertising 
Committee,  headed  by  Jess  Fleck, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Times,  made  its 
report  in  which  was  contained  a 
not  too  clearly  understood  coined 
expression  that  interested  parties 
on  both  sides  were  “confused 
about  and  complaining  against  co¬ 
operative  advertising.”  The  re¬ 
port  contained  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  a  permanent  Coopera¬ 
tive  Advertising  Panel  be  estab¬ 
lished.  It  would  include  spokes¬ 
men  from  the  distributing  and 
wholesale  organizations,  and  from 
retailers. 

Between  NAEA  conferences  the 
panel  would  represent  a  continu¬ 
ing  study  of  all  the  phases  and 
trends  of  cooperative  advertising. 


Mr.  Fleck  concluded  his  report 
with  the  observation  that  if  such 
a  panel  cannot  be  established,  or 
fails  to  fulfill  its  purpose  because 
of  lack  of  unity  among  its  various 
classifications,  “we  can  only  con¬ 
cede  that  cooperative  advertising 
is  a  ‘behind  an  Iron  Curtain’  oper¬ 
ation  which  each  NAEA  member 
might  as  well  exploit  to  his  own 
full,  best  and  selfish  interests.” 

The  seeming  apathy  that  has 
surrounded  action  in  “policing’ 
the  evils  of  the  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  question  is  excused  invari¬ 
ably  by  the  complaint  of  a  lack 
of  coordinating  factors  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  newspapers.  One  ob¬ 
server,  who  declined  to  permit  his 
identity  to  be  disclosed,  maintained 
that  while  it  is  undoubtedly  an  in¬ 
dustry  problem,  nevertheless  the  J 
solution  of  it  should  not,  for  vari¬ 
ous  reasons,  be  legislated  by  co¬ 
ordinating  factors.  He  contends 
that  each  newspaper,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  those  having 
competition  from  within  its  own 
industry,  could  well  legislate  the 
problem  from  its  own  require¬ 
ments. 

According  to  this  contender,  if 
adequate  bookkeeping  procedure 
is  maintained  which  includes  the 
number  of  lines  and  the  total  reve¬ 
nue  from  each  classification  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  such  as  general — ^less 
agency  commission  and  cash  dis¬ 
count;  retail — counting  all  lina^ 
at  the  local  rate  level;  and  classi¬ 
fied,  it  would  establish  an  average 
rate  revenue  on  either  a  line  or 
inch  basis  that  would  be  enlight 
ening  to  the  publisher. 

If  such  an  analysis  discloses  a 
very  low  average  rate  for  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  local  linage,  it 
might  furnish  the  incentive  for  in¬ 
dividual  action  on  the  part  of 
newspapers,  large  and  small,  with 
no  competitive  worries,  to  de¬ 
termine  the  need  in  their  individ¬ 
ual  cases.  One  such  test  developed 
the  average  retail  rate  produced 
$1.13  per  inch;  a  net  general  rate 
of  $1.53  per  inch;  and  $175  per 
inch  for  classified. 

Development  of  new  techniques 
on  the  part  of  general  advertiser' 
in  the  successful  pursuit  of  “com¬ 
plete  diversion,”  via  the  co-op 
route,  is  also  cited  as  worthy  of 
attention.  Some  of  these  are.  on 
the  part  of  drug  chains,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  regular  agency-pro¬ 
duced  general  copy,  with  no  identi¬ 
fication  therein  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  but  with  a  logotype  of  the 
chain’s  signature  in  a  separate  ad 
from  the  chain’s  regular  retail 
copy.  A  toilet  goods  advertiser 
used  practically  this  entire  for 
mula  with  the  added  “quirk”  of 
permitting  several  stores  in  a  giv^n 
community  to  use  the  same  series 
of  agency-prepared  ads  with  room 
for  local  logotypes,  but  used  onl) 
by  one  store  each  day.  Whether 
services  of  this  sort  performed  b) 
retailers  are  paid  for  in  cash  | 
honest  or  inflated  rates,  or  whether  ^ 
in  free  goods  as  an  equivalent,  re 
mains  a  mystery. 
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EFFECTIVE  JANUARY  4 


I 

The  South’s  favorite  magazine  goes  to 
standard  page  size  of  850  lilies! 


Here  are  additional  pro¬ 
duction  economies  for  our  advertisers. 
Now  you  can  use  the  same  size 
positives  as  for  other  standard  size 
media.  Our  nearly  half  a  million 
subscribers  will  also  prefer  this 
easier  to  read,  easier  to  handle 
850  line  page  size. 


p  ten  ®*^°'***  .  ^  .nagazine 

ncwspoper  The 

1951 

.01A2J  889,602 


.  Nev/  '  ■ 

2  The  Atlanta  Joorn* 

andConstitot.on 

3.  Louisville  Courier 

Journal  . 

5.  PWlodelpWa  lol''" 
4.  los  Ange'« 

7,  Columbus 

8.  Chicago  Tribone. 
9.  Toledo  Blade  . . 

10.  Denver  Post  .  •  • 

1 


SH.rSHOT 


Circulation  of  this  magazine  is 
471,886 . . .  largest  in  the  South 


THtTAUANIA  I  1.1  !• 

JOUrndl  and  (iOnstltlltlOn  mikiiiiiie 

Represented  by  Kelly-Smith  Company 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Bureau  Sales  Increase 
On  *52  Retail  Annual 


Breakfast  'Made 
In  Omaha'  Bows 


NBBB  Warns 


Increased  interest  in  boosting 
Planned  Advertising  at  the  retail 
level  was  given  this  week  as  the 
main  reason  for  skyrocketing  dis¬ 
tribution  of  The  Annual  Time 
Table  of  Retail  Opportunities 
(E&P,  Oct.  18.  1952,  page  26) 
put  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  of  the  ANPA. 

This  presentation,  the  second 
edition  of  which  was  mailed  to 
Bureau  members  Oct.  17,  is  an 
attempt  to  get  more  advertising 


RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 


for  newspapers  and  is  a  sales  tool 
based  on  the  help  the  newspaper 
can  give  the  retail  advertiser 
through  Planned  Advertising. 
That  the  Time  Table  is  getting  in¬ 
creased  acceptance  is  self-evident 
through  the  climb  in  sales  of  extra 
copies. 

Figured  on  the  basis  of  45  days 
after  copies  went  to  all  Bureau 
members,  the  1952  edition  has 
sold  more  than  3,000  extra  copies 
compared  with  1,800  to  2,000 
copies  for  the  same  period  in 
1951. 

Edward  H.  Burgeson,  director 


of  the  Retail  Department  of  the 
Bureau,  said  that  more  than  200 
member  papers,  of  the  1,000  who 
got  free  copies  when  they  came 
off  the  presses,  have  accounted 
for  the  sale  of  the  present  3,000 
extra  copies  at  $1.25  each.  These, 
according  to  Mr.  Burgeson,  are 
distributed  to  staff  members,  re¬ 
tailers  and  all  interested  parties. 

Even  the  retailer,  he  said,  is 
starting  to  reappraise  his  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar  on  the  basis  of  the  Time 
Table  as  it  is  presented  to  him 
through  the  newspaper. 

As  a  corollary,  the  Bureau’s  Re¬ 
tail  Advertising  Budget  publication 
has  enjoyed  a  similar  rise  in  dis¬ 
tribution.  Bureau  members  feel 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
Time  Table. 

The  Annual,  with  its  charts  and 
statistics  proving  that  retail  buy¬ 
ing  habits  remain  about  the  same 
year  in  and  year  out  and  make  a 
recognizeable  pattern,  comes  as  a 
medication  to  the  newspaper  ills 
of  rising  labor  and  printing  costs 
and  rate  rises  which  don't  quite 
relieve  the  patient’s  pains.  This 
textbook  on  planned  selling  is 


Why  not  switch  to 

THE  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 
OF  GREAT  NEWSPAPERS? 


A  good  weekend  crossword  puzzle  is  an  important 
feature  in  any  newspaper.  Statistics  prove  that  more 
people  solve  crossword  puzzles  on  weekends  than  at  any 
other  time. 


Currently  there  is  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  cross¬ 
word  puzzles  .  .  .  (The  New  York  Times  had  added  six 
puzzles  per  week.)  .  .  .  This  revival  occurred  almost  in¬ 
stantaneously  with  the  creation  of  our  new  GFC  Sunday 
puzzle,  which  is  appearing  in  more  great  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  than  any  other  crossword  puzzle. 


Such  newspapers  as  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
Toledo  Blade,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  Washington  Star,  Arkansas  Gazette,  Newark 
Star-Ledger,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Tucson  Star,  Houston 
Chronicle,  Mobile  Press-Register  and  scores  of  others  use 
this  intriguing  new  puzzle. 


Wire,  write  or  phone  for  samples  today 


2S0  PARK  AVtME  N  Y.  17.  N  Y 


Advertisers  On 

Omaha,  Neb.  —  A  four  -  color  ^  , 

page  advertisement  featuring  pop-  CjUCir Ctll t eeS 
ular  breakfast  items  manufactured 
in  Omaha  was  published  by  the 
World-Herald  in  its  November  30 
Sunday  Comic  Section. 

Headed  “Breakfast  Well  —  Feel 
Swell!’’,  the  cooperative  ad  carried 
dominant  illustrations  of  six  wide¬ 
ly-distributed  products  produced  in 


Advertisers  and  their  agenciei  | 
are  reminded  that  “guarantees  j 
should  disclose  conspicuously  their  * 
exact  scope  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  operative" 
in  a  report  just  issued  by  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureau 
a  supplement  to  “Do’s  and 


local  food  processing  plants.  Copy  Don’ts  in  Advertising  Copy.” 
emphasized  the  energy  value  of  a  Allan  E.  Backman,  NBBB  exec- 
good  breakfast,  described  the  mer-  utive  vicepresident,  said  that  “the 
its  of  the  products  shown,  and  told  Bureau  has  recently  noted  a  fail- 
how  they  could  easily  be  obtained  ure  by  some  advertisers  properly 
through  any  retail  food  outlet.  to  qualify  advertised  guarantees." 

■  He  pointed  out  that  “it  is  to  the 


finding  new  devotees  for  the  doc-  advertisers  own  interest  clearly  Y 
trine  it  teaches.  disclose  all  the  conditions  or 

Some  newspapers,  indeed,  have  limitations  of  a  guarantee  sinct 
been  so  enthusiastic  about  the  An-  unlimited  guaraiitee  requira 

nual  they  have  promoted  it  edi-  assuiription  by  the  advertiser 

torially;  other  member  newspapers  obligation  to  the  public." 

have  made  such  comments  as:  report  contains  19  spe- 

“.  .  .  We  expect  to  get  extra  lin-  recommendations  to  govern 

age  out  of  it  before  Christ-  <he  use  of  guarantees  in  advertis- 
mas.  .  .  “.  .  .  Helps  us  talk  ‘"8’  including  the  following: 

the  retailers’  language  authorita-  •  Guarantees  should  not  be 
tively.  .  .  .”  “.  .  Best  presenta-  made  unless  the  advertiser  is  pre- 

tion  of  newspaper  advertising  pared  and  willing  to  fulfill  them 
we’ve  yet  seen.”  promptly  and  without  quibbling. 

•  Guarantees  should  be  clear 
Reasons  for  it  Listed  as  to  who  is  responsible  for  their 

By  Raymond  G.  Hobnem  fulfillm^ent. 

As  an  example  of  the  thinking  •  Guarantee  staternents  should 

of  newspapermen  regarding  Plan-  “V  " 

ned  Advertising,  RaymoL  G.  expenses  required  of  the  purchaser 

Holman,  advertising  director  of  >"  n  r 

the  Charles  City  (la  )  Press,  made  ^  t  ) 

these  remarks  at  the  recent  Ad-  f  ould  be  honored  with  a  full  i^  ) 

vertising  Conference  at  Iowa  City, 

He  Lid  Planned  Advertising  conditions  are  clearly  set  forth. 


will  make  a  business  more  suc¬ 
cessful  at  less  cost;  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  national  organizations 
of  nearly  every  segment  of  the 
retail  industp^;  it  gives  a  person  ^ 
a  chance  to  be  an  outstand  ng  ^  j  /  ^ 

salesman;  it  gives  publishers  the  impression  they  apply 


Guarantees  of  “Satisfaction  Or 
Your  Money  Back”  should  give 
the  .  purchaser  the  sole  right  to 
judge  “satisfaction.” 

•  Guarantees  which  apply  to  a 


chance  to  get  many  times  the 
amount  of  space  they  have  pre¬ 
viously  gotten  from  their  mer¬ 
chants  and  it  holds  out  economic 
security  to  our  nation’s  workers. 

Mr.  Holman  went  on  to  say. 


to  the  whole. 

•  “Service  Guarantees”  should 
be  clearly  defined  as  to  their  na¬ 
ture  and  extent  and  should  b« 
promptly  fulfilled. 

•  “Time”  guarantees  should  be 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 


“Time  Table,  of  course,  is  the  „ 

haci-Q  fnr  PlaniK-H  Ad-  sPCClfic  as  tO  the  period  COVCTM 

ba^s  for  newspapers  Planned  Ad  ^  ^  ^ 

’ifc  article  covcrcd. 

^n  to  sell  Planned  Advertis  ng.  Guarantees  should  not  «■ 

\^ou  have  a  much  better  feeling  reasonable  p«- 

at  the  end  of  a  year  when  you  fo^mance  possibilities  of  the  prod-  \ 
find  your  clients  coming  up  with  thV  reasonable  fulfillment  ^ 

a  good  success  story  and  greater  jbiiities  of  the  advertiser, 
ad  linage  at  a  lower^josts-to-vol-  Guarantees  which  offer  op 

ume.  It  means  a  lot  to  you  to  adjustments  should  give  the 

have  your  accounts  consider  you  ^u^j^mer  his  choice  of  the  one 
as  an  advi^^r,  not  as  a  tin-cup  jbe  guarantor  speci- 

sandbagger.  ^  ^bat  the  choice  is  his. 

___  T?!  1  j  •  Guarantees,  once  given. 

VV©ni©r  El©Ct©Cl  should  not  be  subject  to  retroac- 

Washington — ^William  G.  Wer-  tive  changes  without  the  consent 
ner,  director  of  public  relations  of  the  purchasers,  nor  should  th* 
for  Procter  and  Gamble  Company,  guarantor  seek  to  circumvent  them, 
is  the  newly  elected  president  of  •  Guarantees  should  not  be 
the  Public  Relations  Society  of  used  as  inducements  to  buy  goods 
America.  He  succeeds  Ed  Lip-  that  are  sold  through  false  W 
scomb  of  Memphis.  Mr.  Werner  fraudulent  representations  ^ 
has  been  associated  with  P  &  G  should  comply  with  state  and 
since  1911.  eral  laws. 
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Rochester  retailers  know  it.  Tho  28,000,000  linos  of 
display  advertising  which  they  purchase  annually  in 
these  newspapers  are  the  primary  factor  in  producing 
an  annual  business  volume  of  $738,413,000  including: 


$94,000,000  spent  annually  for  food 


$65,000,000  for  cars  and  gasoline 


$9,000,000  for  drugs,  etc. 


$40,000,000  for  wearing  apparel 


THERE'S  BUSINESS 
for  YOU  in... 


TIMES-UNION  DEMOCRAT  &  CHRONICLE 


Rochester,  N.Y. 


MORNING  and  SUNDAY 


EVENING 


REPRESENTATIVE:  J.  P.  McKINNEY  &  SON  .  .  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  NEW  YORK 


TO  SELL 


These  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  newspapers  deliver  POWER  to 
SELL  your  product . .  .  Power  generated  by  decades  of 
service  to  this  rich  Genesee  Valley  area  . . .  Power  that 
results  from  devotion  of  these  newspopers  to  the  entire 
community,  a  devotion  based  upon  neighborly  friend* 
ship,  a  devotion  that  has  caused  readers  to  regard  The 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  Times-Union  as  "our 
newspapers".  This  reader-loyalty  spells  dividends  to 
advertisers. 


IN  A  MARKn  of  721,520  with  POWER  to  OUY 
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SAYS... 

Along  the  highMays,  you 
can’t  see  the  scenery  for 
the  signery! 

Highways  remind  me  of  U.  S.  20 
and  U.  S.  51  .  .  .  the  two  major 
paths  that  cross  in  Rockford. 
Folks  within  a  wide  radius  just 
naturally  pound  these  pavements 
to  Rockford,  for  it's  the  leading 
metropolitan  center  in  northern 
Illinois  (outside  of  Chicago). 
Retail  sales  in  the  city  of  Rock¬ 
ford  alone  average  better  than 
every  day,  so  better 
tell  to  sell  and  get  your  slice  of 
these  Rockford  area  greenbacks. 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 

fiorkfor^  firgisIrr-firpubUr 

Kotkford,  Illinois 


\The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Promotion  for 


Dallas  News  *  Ad  Series  Untied 

Explains  Free  Enterprise  Riverside.  Calif.  —  Thorough 

promotion  of  every  phase  of  news- 

Through  a  unique  advertising  are  intended  to  show  by  example  paper  activity  is  termed  a  neces- 
campaign,  Dallas  business  firms  that  by  risk  of  private  capital  sity  by  R.  C.  Marcus,  advertising 
are  telling  the  story  of  the  Free  and  individual  initiative,  that  more  and  promotion  director.  Riverside 
Enterprise  System  in  pages  of  the  and  better  goods  and  services  are  Press  and  Enterprise. 

Dallas  (Texas)  Morning  News.  made  available  for  more  people  Such  merchandising  is  now  be- 


Such  merchandising  is  now  be- 


Twice  a  week,  a  page  advertise-  at  lower  cost  with  a  good  honest  coming  of  increasing  need  for 


ment  runs  opposite  the  News’  ed-  profit  to  the  capitalist.  smaller  papers,  Mr.  Marcus  de- 

itorial  page,  telling  the  story  of  Public  Response  dared.  For  the  afternoon  Press, 

how  a  business  firm  grew  to  its  -  ...  .  „sBonded  well  circulation  16,268,  and  its  mom- 

present  stature  through  the  Amer-  ,o\;eSs  Some  ThS^s  are  ^"8  ‘he  Enterprise  with 

lean  capitalistic  system.  Every  akeadv  usTa^ear  sT^Lt  o^^^  7,125  circulation,  every  bit  of  pro- 

field  of  business  in  the  Southwest  •  a„h  a  nnmhi-r  nt  motion  done  has  proven  worth 


smaller  papers,  Mr.  Marcus  de¬ 
clared.  For  the  afternoon  Press, 


is  represented. 

Story  Never  Told 


in  classwork.  And  a  number  of 
the  firms  are  distributing  reprints. 
The  entire  series  will  be  reprinted 


while. 

“We  believe  all  advertising  is  ) 


The  idea  got  started  early  last  jj,  booklet  form  when  it  is  com-  promotion,  and  all  promotion  a 
Summer.  Joe  Lubben,  business  nleted  advertising,  Mr.  Marcus  told 

- .i-  .L-  —  .  ..  P  •  Editor  &  Publisher.  “We  like 


manager  of  the  News,  and  Harry  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lubben, 

D.  Guy,  advertising  director,  ,his  use  of  paid  newspaper  space  as  much  pro¬ 

found  that  niany  businessmen  felt  by  so  many  businessmen  cooperat-  mof'on  as  any  newspaper  in  our 
^e  only  thing  wrong  with  the  jng  ^nd  public  relations  executives.  .  . 

Free  Enterprise  system  is  that  the  ^  We  put  everybody  on  promo- 

story  has  never  been  told  in  the  k  j  •  j  here,”  Mr.  Marcus  said,  as 

right  way.  Utlllues  AuVlsed  he  displayed  a  special  card  used 

They  kicked  the  idea  around;  T©  Level  With  Public  newspaperboys  to  solicit  classi- 

decided  on  an  advertising  cam-  a  ntiiitv  enmnanv’s  troubles  are  receive  a  25  cent 

paign  that  would  avoid  general-  c  ^  company  s  troubles  are  commission  for  each  ad  obtained. 

itief  and  tell  the  sto?J  of  -kS"  E^rroR  &  Publisher’s  Market 

Free  Enterprise  in  ^tion.  To  ac-  PMh^n"lanv^i  renorf^lS  5 

complish  this,  they  wanted  copy  ^  the  company  to  report  them  ac-  Enterprise  was  repro- 

that  would  not  sound  like  an  ad-  promptly  to  the  pub-  duced  as  a  special  promotion  and 

vertisement,  but  rather  a  srtory.  “^,1"  distributed  to  local  businesses. 

They  felt  that  this  type  of  writing  of  the  Cedar  demand  was  so  heavy  that 

could  best  be  done  by  reporters  Gazette,  told  a  hundreds  of  extra  copies  were  pro- 

and  editorial  writers  rather  than  8r°“P  “i‘‘!‘y  conipany  advertis-  vided  individuals  and  groups  eager 

ad  copywriters.  '"8  public  relations  executives  jg  have  this  condensed  and  com- 

They  sold  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  recently.  plctc  outline  of  the  city  and  the 


Utilities  Advised 


“We  put  everybody  on  promo¬ 
tion  here,”  Mr.  Marcus  said,  as 
he  displayed  a  special  card  used 
by  newspaperboys  to  solicit  classi¬ 
fied.  The  boys  receive  a  25  cent 


ad  copywriters.  '"8 

They  sold  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey, 


*  Australia 

•  The  only  journal  giving  tho 
now*  of  advortisors,  advarfii- 
ing  aganh,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commareial  radio  in 
Australia  and  Naw  Zealand. 

If  you  ara  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  ara  intarostad 
in  thasa  tarritorias  raad 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

IS  Hoalltei  Straat 
Sydnay,  Aastrolla 

nbltened  Monthly. 

Om  Tear  SabMTiotloa  tt.M 


SOONER  or  LATER 

procticalty  every  publisher 
faces  a  claim  for 


LI  BEL 


president  of  the  News,  on  the  idea  Reynolds  directed  his  re-  county,  Mr.  Marcus  said, 

of  letting  the  news  and  editorial  ni^rks  to  members  of  Region  Seven  Regularly  the  newspapers  pro¬ 
staffers  write  the  copy.  of  Public  Utilities  Advertising  vide  a  retail  digest  with  50  per 

The  series  started  in  September  Association  (PUAA)  at  its  annual  cent  of  the  report  devoted  to  local 
with  more  than  40  signed  up.  So  meeting  held  in  Cedar  Rapids.  and  trading  area  matters.  A  spe- 

well  did  Dallas  firms  take  to  the  His  appeal  for  honest  and  cial  cover  for  tear-sheet  enclos- 

selling  job  for  Free  Enterprise  speedy  public  information  was  a  ures  bears  the  inscription  “River- 
that  a  number  called  and  wanted  highlight  of  the  sessions.  side  Press  and  Enterprise  coopera- 

in  on  the  series.  At  present,  53  Mr-  Reynolds  said  that  even  in  tion”  and,  in  color,  the  orange 

have  contracted  for  the  page,  so  simple  a  case  of  trouble  as  gas  signifying  “the  world’s  largest  na- 
Each  feature  gives  a  specific  case  or  electric  service  interruption,  the  vel  orange  shipping  center.”  There 
history  of  an  organization.  They  utility  company  is  immediately  in-  is  promotion  matter  even  on  the 

volved  in  two  principal  obligations,  waxed  wrapper  used  about  news- 
H  rles  T  R  /-J  obvious  one  is  to  get  the  serv-  papers  in  wet  weather. 

/luS  iVOr  1  OO  iJCtClg  ice  back  on,  he  said,  and  the  sec-  “Promotion  provides  the  great- 
SqVS  use  of  C  equally  important  one  is  est  field — and  the  greatest  need— 

rrt/  „  *  '  *  A  j  to  inform  the  public  by  press  and  for  the  newspaper  today,”  accord- 

fVu  °°  Advertising  happened  and  ing  to  the  Press  executive.  “It 

of  Cotmnerce  of  pays  off,”  he  emphasized. 

ably  be.  He  said  the  report  must  Among  special  mailings  is  a 
636,096  advertising  i^ssag^  re-  and  added:  form  for  the  enclosure  of  birth  an- 

view^  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com-  ..j  if  my  lights  were  out,  nounoements  entitled:  “The  most  ) 

mission  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  j’d  rather  have  the  utility  announce  important  news  in  today’s  paper. 

number  ,^6  situation  is  serious  than  Eood  stories  directed  to  account 

-4,416  or  about  3.8  per  cent,  were  to  have  them  say  I’ll  have  lights  executives  and  others  appear 


pays  off,”  he  emphasized. 

Among  special  mailings  is  a 
form  for  the  enclosure  of  birth  an- 


THEN-ifs  SMART  CO  have  ^  j  set  aside  as  objectionable.  Further  ^ours  and  not  get  them  for  through  a  cut-out  holder  bearing 

■  a.i  n  m.  ai  ^  r  I  checkinB  hv  the  FTC  nf  that  T  R  ..  “  the  message:  “It’s  good  our  rcad- 


^  INSURANCE! 

I  Our  unique  policy 

1  covers  also  Invasion  of  Privacy, 
t  Plagiarism,  Piracy  and  Copyright. 
I  Used  Nation-wide  —  it’s 

t  ^  ADEQUATE-INEXPENSIVE 


V^RITE  FOR  details  AND  RATES] 

lEMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


checking  by  the  FTC  of  that  3.8 

^r  cent  cut  the  o^ectionable  num-  '  indicated  his  opinion  in  this  ’“ow  U.  Let  your  wife  prove 

*^\/i  a  '  “tiher.  matter  might  seem  axiomatic  to  JP  y?*?’  .  .  ,  .  j- 

Mail  order  catalogues,  magazine  most  companies,  but  that  there  are  ^  Special  semces  include  distiv 
and  newspaper  ads  and  radio  and  mility  companies  which  bution  of  the  ^unty  calendan 

TV  commercials  came  under  scru-  g^^ld  benefit  from  his  advice.  regularly  to  a^l  attorneys.  To 
tiny  in  the  examinations.  a  has  been  added  the  publication. 

The  National  Chamber  says  “it’s  qu  TT  DU ’ll*  f®*"  f^^Tcrs,  of  a  special  mimeo- 

safe  to  say  that  the  amount  of  mis-  ^“aiinon  Ups  rillllips  graph  report.  Only  advertising 
leading  advertising  to  which  we  Thomas  A.  Phillips,  Jr.,  has  carried  by  the  newspapers  in  these 
are  exposed  is  considerably  less  ‘’cen  elected  a  vicepresident  in  the  is  small  copy  directing  attention 
than  3  per  cent  of  the  total.”  Atlanta  office  of  Shannon  &  As-  to  legal  advertising  services  avail- 

_ I _  sociates.  able. 
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regularly  to  all  attorneys.  To  this 
has  been  added  the  publication, 
for  lawyers,  of  a  special  mimeo¬ 
graph  report.  Only  advertising 


In  Chicago,  it  takes  2  — 


and  the  payoff  is  terrific! 


BECAUSE  . . .  Chicago  has  outgrown  the  power  of  any 
single  daily  newspaper  to  reach  even  half  of  your  city 
and  suburban  prospects.* 

Today  it  takes  two  daily  newspapers  to  reach  a  majority 
of  the  market  —  and  for  most  net  unduplicated  coverage, 
one  of  your  two  must  be  The  Chicago  Sun -Times! 


♦Sec  the  Publication  Research  Service  study,  "Chicago  Daily  Newspaper 
Coverage  and  Duplication,  1951,”  or  write  us  for  details. 


CHICAGO 


SUN-TIMES 


CONCENTRATED  WHERE  MOST  OF  THE  BUYING  IS  DONE 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO  MIAMI  BEACH  ATLANTA 

Chicago  Sun-Times  Chicago  Sun-Times  Sawyer-Ferguson-Wolker  Co.  Sov^ryer-Ferguson-Wolker  Co.  Hal  Winter  Company  Sowyer-Ferguson-Wolker  Co. 
21 1  W.  Wocker  Dr.  250  Pork  Avenue  612  So.  Flower  St.  1213  Russ  Bldg.  9049  Emerson  Ave.  821-822  William  Oliver  Bldg. 
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Merchandising 

Editor 

Experienced  in  super  market 
grocery  store  merchandising. 
Ability  to  write  about  and 
promote  successful  merchan¬ 
dising  ideas.  Position  to  be 
with  outstanding  food  trade 
publication  located  New 
York  City.  Write,  giving  de¬ 
tails  of  experience,  ability, 
salary  desired.  Box  4800, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


dine-  Westittffhouse 

DRIVE  EQUIPMENT 

Unit  and  Group  Press  Drives 
Controls . . .  Reels . . .  Tensions 
Speed  Pasters 

...provide  read  production  economy  in 
leading  newspaper  pressrooms  all  over 
America  and  throughout  the  world. 

Cline  Electric 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
3405  W.  47th  St.,  Chicago  32 

Son  Francisco  8  •  New  York  17 


REELS^ 

JONES  TENSIONS] 

. . 

...the  only  instonton* 
ecus  and  entirely  auto* 
matic  paper  roll  tension 
control. 

. . .  entirely  mechanical 
—responds  instantly  to 
I  "red  button"  stops 
without  losing  webs. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  ,  „ 


You 

Might  -  -  -  MISS 

the  opportunity  to  find  the 
press  engineer  that  can  repair. 
Install  or  service  your  equip¬ 
ment 

-  -  -  Unless 


you 

“Read  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Classified  Section  Every  Week". 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Hertz  Ups  *33  Budget; 
Bulk  Set  for  Local  Ads 


Advertising  expenditures  of 
the  Hertz  Driv-Ur-Self  System, 
Inc.  in  1953  will  total  $2,225,900, 
an  increase  of  14  per  cent  over 
the  present  record  ad  budget,  it 
was  announced  last  week  by  Wal¬ 
ter  L.  Jacobs,  president. 

Of  that  amount,  $773,900  will 
be  spent  for  national  advertising, 
he  said,  with  $1,482,000  allocated 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 


the  biggest  pre-Christmas  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  its  history.  A 
heavy  national  campaign  began  in 
November  and  strong  local  cam¬ 
paigns  are  backing  the  national  ef¬ 
fort  with  full  page  ads  in  32 
newspapers  in  28  top  market  area 
cities.  Sunday  supplements  and 
1,000-line  ads  in  daily  papers  are 
also  being  used. 

The  campaign,  running  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  schedule,  is 
different  from  prior  promotions  in 
that  it  puts  greater  stress  on  na¬ 
tional  coverage  and  has  added 
several  major  newspapers  for  local 
emphasis. 

Big  Drive  on  Shampoo 

Chicago  —  Featuring  Finesse 
Flowing  Cream  Shampoo  and 
Stopette  Spray  Deodorant  in  a 
promotional  “twosome”  package, 
the  largest  advertising  campaign 
(via  Earle  Ludgin  &  Co.,  Chicago) 
ever  put  behind  a  Jules  Montenier 
product  is  scheduled  for  January 
and  February. 

Large  ads  will  appear  in  Ameri- 
ican  Weekly,  This  Week,  Parade, 
the  First  Three  Market  Groups, 
Life  and  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


to  local  advertising  in  communi¬ 
ties  where  Hertz  operates. 

The  proposed  outlay  marks  an 
almost  two-thirds  increase  in  the 
company’s  advertising  schedule 
(via  Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Chica¬ 
go)  in  the  past  six  years.  In  1947, 

Hertz  spent  $780,000  on  its  entire 
national  and  local  advertising  pro¬ 
gram. 

Joseph  J.  Stedem,  vicepresident 
of  Hertz,  said  advertising  for  pas¬ 
senger  car  rentals  will  consume 
approximately  85  per  cent  of  the 
national  budget,  the  remainder 
going  for  truck  leasing  ads.  Copy 
for  car  rental  advertising  will 
stress  economy  and  convenience. 

A  number  of  cooperative  ads  with 
major  airlines  and  railroads  will 
emphasize  the  company’s  plane-  In  addition,  the  “What’s  My  Line?’ 
auto  and  rail-auto  travel  plans.  television  and  radio  programs  will 


Coal  Ad  Does 
'Double  Duty'  ' 

Chicago — A  full-page  ad  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  from  Nashville 
Coal  Company,  Inc.,  talked  pol¬ 
itics  and  business  in  the  same  ad, 
featuring  a  picture  of  Tribune 
Tower  and  the  headline;  “Work¬ 
shop  of  Colonel  R.  R.  McCormick 
and  Over  4,000  Other  Good 
Guys.” 

Copy  went  on  to  salute  the 
Tribune  for  the  job  done  (I)  to 
protect  the  little  man  from  schem¬ 
ing  politicians;  (2)  to  protect  the 
honest  workman  from  the  dicta¬ 
torship  of  labor  overlords.  “We 
thank  the  Colonel  and  the  rest  of 
the  Tribune  staff  for  having  fought 
every  day  for  20  years  to  rescue 
us  common  people  from  the  de¬ 
structive  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal, 
and  we  are  proud  to  be  customen 
of  this,  the  World’s  Greatest 
Newspaper.” 

The  ad  signed  off  with  the  mes¬ 
sage:  “And  if  you  need  coal — csill 
our  nearest  office.” 

of  the  Swank  Gift  Shop — a  “store 
within  a  store”  which  presents 
merchandise  for  holiday  giving. 
Television  has  been  added  to  the 
schedule  (via  Alfred  J.  Silberstein- 
Bert  Goldsmith,  Inc.)  and  maga¬ 
zine  ads  will  round  out  the  effort 

Hallmark  Noel  Plans 

Hallmark  Greeting  Card  Com¬ 
pany  expects  to  reach  almost  24,- 
000,000  people  through  advertising 
in  62  metropolitan  newspapers  be- 


A  committee  of  Hertz  operators  feature  the  “twosome”  for  nine  fore  Christmas  card  shoppers  de- 


and  company  officials  guides  the  consecutive  weeks, 
national  advertising  program,  ap¬ 
proving  budgets,  policies,  objec¬ 
tives,  and  media. 


Red  Cross  Explains 
Use  ol  Its  Funds 
The  American  Red  Cross  has 
started  an  intensive  information 
campaign  to  answer  questions 
about  how  it  spends  its  money. 
The  scheme  is  headed  by  a  special 
newspaper  advertisement  developed 
by  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
issued  in  mat  form  and  in  two 
sizes — four  columns  by  10  inches 
and  five  columns  by  17  inches.  The 
ads  are  going  to  Red  Cross  chap¬ 
ters  and  itemize  Red  Cross  ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 
Publication  date  in  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  across  the  country 
was  December  1. 

Plans  call  for  public  service 
sponsorship  of  the  advertisements 
by  newspapers  or  local  advertisers. 
A  news  release  detailing  the  ex¬ 
penditures  has  been  distributed  to 
wire  services,  feature  syndicates, 
news  magazines  and  major  news¬ 
papers.  Radio  and  television  mater¬ 
ial  also  is  being  made  available. 

Ansco's  Ads  Increased 
for  Season  Promotion 
Ansco  Division  of  General 
Aniline  and  Film  Corporation, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  is  going  into 


Emerson  Has  Yule  Aids 
Emerson  Radio  and  Phono¬ 
graph  Corporation  has  gotten  to¬ 
gether  a  Christmas  package  for 
distribution  to  distributors  and 
dealers.  The  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  package,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  the  company’s 
“Spotlight  the  Dealer”  campaign, 
(E  &  P,  Oct.  18,  page  16)  con¬ 
tains  national  newspaper  dealer¬ 
listing  advertising  as  well  as  na¬ 
tional  magazine  ads,  radio  spot 
announcements  and  an  assortment 
of  complete  ad  mats  for  cooper¬ 
ative  newspaper  advertising. 

RR  Uses  Ads  oi  Fcdth 
Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  Dallas,  is  taking  space  in  120 
newsapers  and  magazines  for  an 
advertising  program  built  around 
the  theme  that  the  future  of  the 
country  depends  on  faith  in  God, 
ourselves,  fellow  men  and  free¬ 
dom.  Company  president  W.  G. 
Vollmer  said  the  theme  was  de¬ 


cide  on  a  design.  Magazines,  radio 
and  television  will  also  contribute, 
to  hit  a  total  of  what  Hallmark 
estimates  will  be  139,850,000 
“calls”  on  the  public. 

Boost  Schaefer  Suds 

F.  &  M.  Schaefer  Brewing 
Company  is  going  into  110  news¬ 
papers  in  90  cities  to  advertise 
putting  what  it  calls  “character” 
back  into  beer.  Company  feels  this 
new  beer  has  slowed  down  the 
trend  to  more  lightness  and  dry¬ 
ness  in  the  beverage. 

■ 

Ads  Promote  Roanoke 

Roanoke,  Va.  —  Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  Roanoke  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association’s  latest  step  in 
its  promotion  of  Roanoke  as  a 
shopping  center.  A  series  of  ads 
is  planned,  the  first  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Roanoke  Times  ol 
Sunday,  November  30.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  arranged  by  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  newspaper  advertising  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  trade  promotion 
committee. 


cided  on  due  to  success  of  a  similar  ,  , 

series  on  a  limited  scale  during  the  Mulligan  Appointed 


past  year. 

Swank  in  Holiday  Swim 
Swank,  Inc.,  is  using  local  news¬ 
paper  advertising  from  coast  to 
coast  in  its  Christmas  promotion 


Ralph  R.  Mulligan  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  News-Herald  in  the  nation- 
d  advertising  field,  it  is  announced 
by  W.  D.  Stokvis,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 
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Aetna  Portlond  Cement  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Alobomo  Diviiien,  Meal  Cement  Ca.,  Mobile 
Allentown  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Cotosouqua.  Po. 

Alpho  Portlond  Cement  Co.,  Eoslon,  Po. 

Ariiono  Portlond  Cement  Co.,  Rillilo,  Ariz. 

Arkonsot  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Linle  Pock,  Art 
Ash  Grove  lime  A  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Kansas  City 
fhe  lessemer  limestone  t  Cement  Co.,  Youngslawn 
Iritisk  Colembio  Cement  Co.,  ltd.,  Victoria,  B  C. 
Colifomio  Portlond  Cement  Co.,  los  Angeles 
Conodo  Cement  Co.,  ltd.,  AAontreol 
Colorodo  Division,  Idool  Cement  Co.,  Denver 
Consolidated  Cement  Corp.,  Chicago 
Konsos  Division,  Fredonio 
Michigan  Division,  Jackson 
Coploy  Cement  Manulocturing  Co.,  Coploy,  Po 
Cumberland  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Chottonooga 
Dewey  Portlond  Cement  Co.,  Kansas  City 
Drogon  Cement  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
The  Diomond  Portland  Coment  Co.,  Middle  Branch,  Ohio 
Federal  Portland  Cement  Ca.,  Inc,  BuPolo 
General  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Chicago 
Florida  Division,  Tampa 
Signol  Mountain  Division,  Chottancx)ga 
Trinity  Division,  Dallas 

The  Glens  Falls  Portlond  Cement  Co.  Glens  Falls,  N  Y. 
Green  log  Cement  Division,  Pittsburgh  Coke  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
GuK  Division,  Idool  Cement  Co.,  Houston 
Howkeye-Marquette  Cement  Co.,  Des  Moines 
Hercules  Cement  Corp.,  Philadelphia 
Hermitage  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Nashville 
Heron  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Detroit 
Keystone  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Kosmos  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Louisville 
lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
lone  Star  Cement  Corp.,  New  York 
longhorn  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Son  Antonio 
louisiana  Division,  Idool  Cement  Co.,  New  Orleans 
looisvillo  Cement  Co.,  Louisville 
Manitowoc  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Marquette  Cement  Monulocturing  Co.,  Chicago 
Medusa  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Cleveland 
The  Missouri  Portland  Cement  Co.,  St.  louis 
The  Monorch  Cement  Co.,  Humboldt,  Kan. 

Monolith  Portlond  Cement  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
Monolith  Portland  Midwest  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
Hotionol  Cement  Co.,  Birmingham 
National  Portland  Cement  Ce.,  Philadelphia 
Naioreth  Cement  Co.,  Nazareth,  Pa. 

Nebraska  Division,  Ideal  Cenwnt  Co.,  Omaha 
North  Americon  Comont  Corp.,  New  Vork 
Northwestern  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Seattle 
Northwestern  States  Portland  Cement  Co., 

Mason  City,  Iowa 

Oklohomo  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Oklahoma  City 
The  Olympic  Portland  Cement  Co.,  ltd.,  Seattle 
Peerless  Cenrant  Cerp.,  Detroit 
Penn-Dixie  Cement  Corp.,  New  York 
Petoskoy  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Peroskey,  Mich. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Gloss  Co.,  Columbia  Cement  Division, 
Zanesville,  Ohio 

Riverside  Cement  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
Son  Antonio  Portland  Comont  Co.,  Son  Antonio 
Southwostern  Portland  Cement  Co.,  los  Angeles 
Spokane  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Spokane 
The  Standard  lima  A  Stone  Co.,  Bolfimore 
Standard  Portlond  Cement  Division,  Diortwnd 
Alkali  Co.,  Cleveland 
St.  Mary's  Cement  Co.,  ltd.,  Toronto 
Superior  Cement  Dhrision,  Now  York  Cool  Sales  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Superior  Portland  Coment,  Inc,  Seattle 

Three  Perks  Division,  Ideal  Cemeot  Co.,  Butte,  Mont,  ' 

Union  Portland  Dhrision,  IdonI  Coment  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City 

Universal  Atlas  Cement  Co.,  New  York 

Vnlley  Forge  Cement  Co.,  Cotosouquo,  Pa. 

Volunteer  Portlond  Cement  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Wkiteholl  Cement  MnnaForturing  Co.,  Philadelphia 


Though  the  photo  above  may  look  like  a  medieval  torture  machine, 
it  actually  is  a  modern  sheepsf(X)t  roller  used  to  build  low-cost  soil- 
cement  pavement  for  light -traffic  roads,  streets  and  airports. 

Like  sheep’s  feet  on  a  muddy  lane,  feet  on  the  sheepsfoot  roller 
sink  into  the  ground  and  pack  it  from  the  bottom  up!  It  goes  into 
action  after  measured  quantities  of  Portland  cement  and  water  have 
been  mixed  with  roadway  soil  or  the  pulverized  granular  material  of 
a  worn-out  pavement.  It  compacts  this  mixture,  which  hardens  into 
a  durable  base  and  is  finished  with  a  bituminous  surface  treatment. 


The  Portland  Cement  Association,  working  with  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  developed  scientific  control  methods  that  assure  the  depend¬ 
able  performance  of  soil-cement  paving.  The  first  scientifically  con¬ 
trolled  soil-cement  pavement  was  built  in  South  Carolina  in  1935. 
Today  there  are  more  than  4500  miles  of  such  roads  and  streets 
throughout  America.  These  durable,  all-weather  pavements  keep 
thousands  of  farm  and  urban  families  out  of  the  mud. 


Soil-cement  is  just  one  of  many  contributions  to  better  working 
and  living  conditions  in  which  the  Portland  Cement  Association 
has  played  a  major  role  for  over  35  years.  All  PCA’s  research 
and  development  activities,  as  well  as  its  field  engineering  service 
and  its  educational  efforts,  are  made  possible  by  the  voluntary 
financial  support  of  its  69  member  companies  listed  at  the  left. 


33  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portlond  cement  and 
concrete  .  .  .  through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Augusta  Uses 
Spotlight  Plan 
In  Two  Dailies 

The  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle 
and  Herald  is  making  use  of  a 
merchandising  idea  that  has  won 
an  award  in  a  nation-wide  contest 
and  that  is  so  popular  national 
advertisers  have  to  make  reserva¬ 
tions  for  it  several  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

Harry  Shearer,  general  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing  Corp.,  agent  for  the  two  pa¬ 
pers,  won  $100  for  submitting  the 


MERCHANDISING 


•tory  of  “This  Week’s  Spotlight 
Item,”  (E  &  P,  Nov.  8,  page 
20).  The  prize  was  handled 
through  the  Philip  E.  Lindsay  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  of  Kansas  City. 

How  It  Works 

“This  Week’s  Spotlight  Item” 
works  like  this,  according  to  Mr. 
Shearer;  “The  newspaper  offers  to 
any  retail  grocer  using  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns  of  the  Chronicle 
and  Herald  two  column  inches  of 
space  in  each  paper  without  cost. 
In  return,  they  must  allow  the 
representative  of  the  company 
whose  product  is  “Spotlighted”  to 
erect  in  the  grocer’s  store  an  out¬ 
standing  floor  or  counter  display 
of  the  merchandise  featured  in  the 
grocer’s  ad  under  the  ‘Spotlight’ 
heading.  The  papers  furnish  point- 
of-sale  material  tieing  in  with  the 
Spotlight  idea  to  all  grocers  so 
that  these  displays  may  be  easily 
identified  in  the  store  as  featuring 
the  merchandise  indicated  as  “This 
Week’s  Spotlight  Item.” 

Sales  Up  300% 

Mr.  Shearer  continued;  “We 
have  kept  records  of  the  increased 
business  on  weekends  and  find 
that  the  products  ‘Spotlighted’  have 
produced  increased  sales  to  as  high 
as  300  per  cent  over  normal  busi¬ 
ness.  We  feel  that  the  repetition 
of  the  two-inch  ‘Spotlight’  tie-in 
in  retail  grocers’  ads  combined 


with  the  point-of-sale  effort  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  these  encouraging 
results. 

“We  try  to  give  all  of  our 
general  advertisers  the  opportunity 
of  allowing  us  to  ‘Spotlight’  the 
products  being  advertised  in  our 
newspapers,  and  our  experience  is 
that  this  is  so  popular  among  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  using  our  col¬ 
umns  that  reservations  have  to  be 
made  several  weeks  in  advance.” 

From  the  Doner’s  Side 

The  merchandising  competition 
itself,  open  only  to  advertising 
managers  or  members  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staffs  of  newspapers 
which  carried  a  schedule  of  Cook 
Chemical  Company’s  Real  Kill 
bug  killer,  ran  June,  July  and 
August  of  this  year  and  was  called 
the  Amerdizer  Contest. 

Entry  blanks  were  sent  to  the 
various  newspapers  eligible  and 
the  participant  sent  back  his  name 
as  well  as  tearsheets  of  his  mer¬ 
chandising  for  Real  Kill.  Cook 
Chemical  paid  $100  each  of  the 
three  months  for  monthly  win¬ 
ners;  a  first  prize  of  $350,  a  sec¬ 
ond  prize  of  $250  and  a  third 
prize  of  $150  for  the  best  mer¬ 
chandising  job  of  the  three 
months’  period.  Closing  date  for 
the  three  over-all  prizes  was  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  and  the  Lindsay  Agen¬ 
cy  did  the  judging. 

The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 
and  Post-Herald  won  for  June,  the 
Muscatine  (la.)  Journal  for  July, 
and  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  and 
Herald  for  August.  Grand  prize¬ 
winners  were;  first  place,  Birm¬ 
ingham  News  and  Post-Herald; 
second  place,  Arkansas  Gazette, 
Little  Rock,  and  third  place,  Mus¬ 
catine  Journal. 

Said  Mr.  Lindsay  of  the  con¬ 
test,  “I  have  been  closely  connect¬ 
ed  with  merchandising  programs 
of  one  type  or  another  for  the 
past  36  years  and  thought  1  had 
seen  some  fine  promotions,  but 
my  friends  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  really  came  up  with  some 
new  angles  and  some  outstanding 
merchandising  efforts.  Results 
like  these  go  a  long  way  in  help¬ 
ing  an  agency  sell  a  client  on  the 
use  of  newspaper  space.” 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

COMPLETE  SERVICES 

fof 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 

Wodter  E.  Wines  Consultcoat 

80  Federal  Street  317  South  Tryon  Street 

Boston,  Mass.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Agency  Chief 
Merchandises 
Own  Promotion 

Los  Angeles — “We  are  trying 
to  ‘sell  ’  advertising  managers.  We 
let  the  brass  know  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager  is  a  pretty  sharp 
guy,  or  should  be.  Too  many  ad 
managers  have  been  forgotten  in 
many  senses,  especially  in  pay  and 
in  respect.” 

So  reported  Ray  Gage,  presi¬ 
dent,  C.  B.  Juneau,  Inc.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  as  he  provided  the  West 
Coast  Regional  Conference,  NN- 
PA,  with  evidence  of  how  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  merchandises  its 
own  copy. 

The  presentation  was  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  agency’s  recent  ad  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  explaining 
the  responsibilities  of  an  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  and  a  copy  of  the 
agency’s  monthly  Executives’  Di¬ 
gest. 

His  defense  of  the  man  who 
places  a  company’s  advertising 
preceded  a  plain-spoken  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  benefits,  the  needs,  and 
the  ailments  of  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion. 

Agency  Wants  Told 

“The  main  thing  we  want  from 
you  is  more  promotion  telling 
what  you  will  do  for  we  ad  agency 
men,”  he  told  the  promotion  gath¬ 
ering.  “We  don’t  just  want  a  ‘me 
too’  yarn. 

“We  would  like  to  see  the  news¬ 
papers  do  less  knocking  of  each 
other.  If  you  all  took  a  strong 
front  and  sold  newspapers,  as  a 
group,  most  of  us  would  welcome 
it.  If  you  sell  strongly  on  what  all 
newspapers  are  doing,  papers 
would  do  better,”  he  added. 

Emphasizing  the  benefit  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  agency  information  which 
will  appeal  to  his  clients,  Mr.  Gage 
said  a  paper  which  showed  it  had 
a  top  circulation  to  families  with 
children  landed,  within  a  week, 
on  a  bicycle  company’s  schedule. 

Newspaper  promotion  may  fall 
down  because  it  is  not  backed  by 
other  services  in  the  newspaper,  he 
warned.  Inaccurate  billing  and 
failure  to  provide  tear  sheets 
promptly  may  cause  the  loss  of  a 
schedule  “no  matter  what  you  do 
in  promotion,”  he  explained. 

Also,  promotion  will  bommer- 
ang  if  the  newspaper  does  not  do 
a  lot  of  little  things,  he  ampha¬ 
sized,  suggesting  a  library  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  usage  and  suc¬ 
cesses.  Nor  does  Mr.  Gage  think 
newspapers  have  maintained  pro¬ 
motion  in  competition  with  other 
media.  He  suggested  a  coopera¬ 
tive  newspaper  motion  picture  film 
selling  the  West,  and  showing  the 
area’s  growth.  ' 

View  on  Contests 

Scoring  promotion  waste,  Mr. 
Gage  reported  that  at  one  time  the 
newspapers  of  this  community 
were  engaged  offering  cash  and 
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Newspaper  Ads  Set , 
If,  When  Needed 

Hartford — Connecticut  proper¬ 
ty  owners  can  look  to  their  local 
newspaper  for  advice  if  an  earth-  { 
quake,  hurricane,  fire  or  any  other  j 
disaster  hits  the  state.  | 

The  Connecticut  Association  of 
Insurance  Agents  has  announced 
plans  to  meet  any  major  catastro-  , 
phe  quickly  by  inserting  ads  in 
every  newspaper,  with  announce¬ 
ments  to  be  sent  to  Connecticut 
radio  stations  repeating  the  same 
suggestions  on  how  to  get  prompt, 
efficient  service,  as  listed  in  the 
newspaper  ads.  Instructions  will 
include  advice  on  temporary  re¬ 
pairs,  methods  of  preventing  fur¬ 
ther  damage  and  preparation  of 
loss  reports.  ) 


merchandise  prizes  totalling  $105,- 
000  in  various  contests. 

“I  believe  many  dollars  were 
wasted  as  appealing  to  the  same 
segment  of  the  populace.  If  the 
newspapers  had  placed  $100,000  in 
advertising  promotion  I  believe 
they  would  have  obtained  more 
subscriptions  to  their  papers,  and 
that  those  subscribers  would  have 
stuck,”  he  declared. 

More  preferred  positions  should 
be  sold  by  newspapers,  in  Mr. 
Gage’s  opinion.  As  an  example, 
he  suggested  that  a  20  per  cent 
premium  could  well  be  placed  on 
advertising  on  television  pages 
carried  in  newspapers. 

■ 

Merchandising  Plan 
Of  L.  A.  News  Clicks 

Los  Angeles — Daily  News  mer¬ 
chandising  men  this  week  hailed 
their  new  “Young  Mother  Hub¬ 
bard”  grocery  merchandising 
scheme  (E  &  P,  Aug.  30,  page  18) 
as  the  most  successful  such  promo¬ 
tion  they  have  ever  attempted. 

The  plan  is  built  around  a  week¬ 
ly  double-truck  in  two  colors  fea¬ 
turing  up  to  20  grocery  items,  and 
intense  merchandising  work  with 
major  grocers  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area,  concentrated  each  week  in 
one  of  26  areas.  The  gimmick  is  a 
“game”  in  which  housewives  may 
win  merchandise  orders  from  par¬ 
ticipating  grocers. 

“Young  Mother  Hubbards,”  cos¬ 
tumed  girls,  call  on  housewives 
and  give  them  a  merchandise  order 
for  one  of  the  advertised  products 
for  participating  in  the  “game.” 
Then  for  each  of  the  advertis^ 
products  they  already  have  on  their 
shelves  they  win  prizes  in  the 
form  of  merchandise  orders  on 
participating  grocers. 

In  addition  there  are  sweep- 
stakes  prizes  to  be  awarded  at  the 
end  of  the  26-week  promotion. 

Mai  Bratton,  Daily  News  nation¬ 
al  ad  manager,  said  the  excellent 
cooperation  of  grocers  in  arranging 
point-of-sale  displays  and  in  stock¬ 
ing  the  advertised  items  has  as¬ 
sured  success  of  the  newspaper’s 
program. 
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Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 


240,197 


Servtag  a  Market  with  Aa  Aaaaal  Bayiag  neoaie 
of  Over  $2,4Qa00O,O0O 
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Breakfast  Briefs 

A  New  York  youth  has  been 
sent  to  jail  for  hurling  a  layer 
cake  at  another.  TV  Guide  please 
copy. 

•  •  * 

The  Johnny  Rays  are  having 
marital  trouble,  so  Johnny  pre- 
siimably  will  be  able  once  more 
to  put  his  heart  in  his  work. 

From  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


You 

Might  .  .  ■  MISS 

a  great  value  In  printing  eqxxip- 
ment  —  com.{>ostng  room,  press 
room,  stereotype  or  mall  room 

-  -  -  Unless 

you 

“Read  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
Classified  Section  Every  Week”, 


Service  Numbers  of 

I'xiitor&Puhlishcr 


The  International 
Year  Book 
ANPA  Convention 
Numbers 

Syndicate  Directory 
ANPA  Mechanical 
Conference  Numbers 
Mechanical  Tabulation 
Number 

The  Market  Guide 


/  .cj it  or  &  Pu  h  I  /she  i ' 

IS  A  PRIMARY  ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING: 


Newspapers 
Public  Relations  or 
Institutional  Advertising 
Newspaper  Equipment 
and  Supplies 
Syndicates  and  Services 
Newspaper 
Representatives 
Radio,  TV  Equipment 
and  Services 
Miscellaneous 
Classifications 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Want  Ad  Copy  Desk  Can 
Be  Boon  To  Salesman 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


While  this  department  has  tak¬ 
en  for  its  normal  province  ways 
and  means  of  getting  and  holding 
Classified  linage,  this  week’s  topic, 
the  Classified  copy  desk,  would 
not  at  first  blush  appear  to  concern 
itself  with  that  matter.  However, 
a  careful  perusal  of  the  remarks 
made  by  Margaret  Gauslin,  Copy 
Desk  boss  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  at  the  Western 
Classified  Association  Conference 
will  quickly  indicate  that  the  copy 
desk,  as  she  puts  it.  “can  aid  the 
management  and  sales  personnel 
in  the  stimulation,  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  more  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

With  one  of  the  top  linage  and 
ad  counts  of  any  Classified  section 
in  the  country,  the  L.  A.  Times 
has  been  among  the  “first  10”  for 
years,  yet  it  runs  its  copy  desk 
with  only  three  full  time  censors. 
Miss  Gauslin  has  met  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  peak  rush  periods  with 
part  time  help  which  totals  80 
hours  per  week  in  aggregate.  Using 
the  theory  that  a  “copy  desk  that 
works  fast  and  efficiently,  makes 
fewer  errors  than  one  burdened 
with  too  large  a  personnel,”  Miss 
Gauslin  says  Classified  copy  is  now 
moved  from  the  salesman’s  desk 
to  the  composing  room  in  a  matter 
of  minutes  and  claims  for  copy 
desk  errors  in  the  last  year  totaled 
about  $50. 

Censorship  Responsibility 
In  addition  to  saving  the  paper 
money  by  nailing  errors  before 
the  copy  hits  the  composing  room 
and  seeing  that  composing  room 
deadlines  are  carefully  met,  the 
desk  chief  sees  censorship  as  one 
of  her  most  important  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Concerning  this,  she  says, 
“The  most  important  single  con¬ 
sideration  about  any  advertisement, 
it  has  been  said  is  ‘The  people 
who  read  it.’  The  greatest  asset  a 
newspapw  can  have  is  reader  con¬ 
fidence.  Result  power  of  Classified 
can  be  greatly  injured  by  unscrup¬ 
ulous  copy  being  permitted  to  run. 

“It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
editing  regulations  are  not  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  a  hindrance  to  either  the 
honest  advertiser  or  the  salesman 
and  a  common  meeting  ground 
can  be  met  and  handled  diplomati¬ 
cally  by  the  Copy  Desk  if  done 
properly. 

“Many  very  excellent  salesmen 
have  a  propensity  for  coming  up 
with  either  unacceptable  copy  or 
copy  that  verges  on  it.  It  is  our 
thought  that  this  problem  is  best 
handled  by  the  Copy  Desk  rather 
than  management  and,  if  handled 


properly,  can  be  done  without  dis¬ 
couraging  the  sales  initiative  of  the 
salesman. 

“Misleading,  inaccurate  adver¬ 
tisements,  or  those  with  unfair 
competitive  statements  are,  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  responsibility  of 
the  Copy  Desk  to  both  advise  the 
advertiser  and  counsel  the  sales¬ 
man.” 

Reduces  Clerical  Detail 

Reducing  the  volume  of  purely 
clerical  detail  work  that  the  sales¬ 
man  is  required  to  do  is  one  of  the 
contributions  Miss  Gauslin  believes 
the  copy  desk  can  make.  Any  pro¬ 
ductive  selling  time  gained  in  this 
direction  is  highly  important. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  sales  bot¬ 
tleneck,  the  Copy  Desk  came  up 
with  some  new  forms  and  now  the 
Times  has  only  the  original  ad 
blank  plus  five  forms  in  which  a 
running  ad  may  be  changed.  It 
was  found  that  the  salesman  run¬ 
ning  6  to  8,000  lines  a  week  was 
spending  12  hours  a  day  on  the 
job.  Two  new  forms  expedited  the 
copy. 

One  form  is  an  ad  blank  with 
another  attached  to  it  that  is  per¬ 
forated.  Thus,  if  an  ad  starts 
Sunday,  the  Monday  change  is  au¬ 
tomatically  attached  to  the  form. 
This  cuts  down  the  possibility  for 
error  in  the  salesman’s  forgetting 
to  cut  to  a  smaller  ad.  The  large 
Sunday  ad  is  flagged  as  far  as  the 
checkers  are  concerned  by  its  color. 
Then  to  cut  short  the  necessity  of 
a  salesmen’s  having  to  put  through 
three  changes,  each  necessitating 
clippings,  wording,  etc.,  on  copy 
that  runs  Saturday,  Sunday  and 
Monday,  with  different  copy  on 
each  day,  the  CD  came  up  with 
one  form  with  perforations  on 
each  side;  the  Saturday  ad  on  one 
side,  Sunday  in  the  middle,  and 
Monday  on  the  other  side.  This  is 
flagged  in  the  same  manner  by 
the  Composing  Room  checkers  by 
color. 


Copy  Released  Faster 
“The  hold-for  orders  or  proof 
copy  was  a  major  headache  as  we 
grew,”  said  Miss  Gauslin.  “At  the 
present  time,  we  handle  about  150 
galleys  a  week.  This  is  broken 
down  by  galley  and  source  number 
and  a  mail-sorting  type  of  box  is 
used,  which  carries  each  salesper¬ 
son’s  source  number  on  the  pigeon 
hole.  This  means  copy  can  be  re¬ 
leased  to  the  Composing  Room 
many  times  faster  than  checking 
long  galleys,  and  it  is  also  helpful 
in  making  surveys,  as  we  do  now 
and  then  on  the  average  cost  of 
setting  hold-for  orders.  A  quick 


check  can  be  made  on  who  is  pull¬ 
ing  proofs  and  the  percentage 
sold.” 

Another  job  done  by  the  Times 
copy  desk  which  builds  good  will 
and  consequently  linage  is  the  ad¬ 
roit  handling  of  reader  complaints.  ( 
“These  are  compiled  and  sur-  ( 
veyed,  aiding  strongly  in  setting 
down  policy.  The  complaint  is  \ 
filled  out  on  a  form  with  complete  > 
details  and  then  referred  to  the 
salesperson  for  his  explanation. 
Then  the  advertiser  is  consulted 
and  upon  reaching  an  agreement, 
the  complaining  reader  is  called 
by  the  Copy  Desk  and  full  explan¬ 
ation  given. 

“Suggested  codes  are  evolved 
from  this  source.  We  now  have  an 
advertising  code  on  Help  Wanted, 
Rentals,  Automobiles,  and  Auto¬ 
motive  Repair  advertising.” 

Personnel  Qualifications 
And  here  are  a  few  tips  as  to 
the  qualifications  of  copy  desk  per¬ 
sonnel.  “Personnel  should  be  quick, 
alert,  imaginative,  well  -  educated, 
young  and  have  the  ability  to  get 
along  with  people.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  quality  is  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  be  flexible.  Classified  is  an 
ever-changing  and  continually  pro¬ 
gressing  medium,  and  the  rule  that 
was  wise  yesterday  may  be  ridicu¬ 
lous  tomorrow. 

“Also  a  Copy  Desk  must  have 
the  steel  to  say  NO  to  the  ad  that 
will  definitely  reflect  on  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  a  paper,  and  stick  to  it.” 

■ 

Me  Mahon  Heads 
New  Jersey  Bureau 

Newark,  N.  J. — James  J. 
McMahon,  Hudson  Dispatch,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Publishers’ 
Bureau  of  New  Jersey,  Inc.  at  the 
annual  meeting  here  Nov.  19. 
Harvey  L.  Benner,  Plainfield 
Courier-News,  was  named  sec¬ 
retary. 

Directors  elected  for  one-year 
terms  are:  B.  J.  Foley,  Newark 
News:  Dale  Douglas,  Newark 
Star-Ledger;  Herman  Lazarus, 
Bayonne  Times;  and  John  K. 
Quad,  New  Brunswick  Home 
News. 

David  J.  Winkworth,  m.  -.ager, 
reported  on  the  year’s  activities. 

■ 

Hartford  Times 
Veterans  Honored 

Hartford,  Conn. — More  than 
150  members,  all  with  at  least  20 
years  of  service  with  the  Hartford 
Times,  attended  the  seventh  an¬ 
nual  dinner  of  the  newspaper’s 
20-Year  Club.  Pins  for  20  to  40 
years  of  service  were  presented  by 
Frank  Newton,  who  holds  the 
longest  service  record — 59  years. 
A  program  booklet  was  dedicated 
to  Francis  S.  Murphy,  editor  and 
publisher,  who  is  in  his  53d  year 
on  the  newspaper. 

Pin  recipients  included  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  Norman  C.  Johnson, 
40  years;  General  Manager  David 
R.  Daniel,  and  Managing  Editor 
Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  35  years  each. 
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THE  IVONDER  OF 


From  now  on  a  tree  will 
always  mean  Christmas  . . . 
gay  with  tinsel  and  orna¬ 
ments  . . .  cheery  with  lights 
and  color... filling  the  house 
with  its  woodland  fragrance. 

Here,  around  this  tree,  all 
of  us  find  a  welcome  sanc¬ 
tuary.  Here,  on  this  day,  all 
of  us  can  be  grateful  for  the 
good  fortune  that  is  ours  — 
to  be  living  in  a  land  where 
men  of  good-will  created  a 
nation  free  from  oppression 
and  with  equal  rights  for  all. 

Take  good  care  of  your  tree. 
Don’t  let  any  act  of  yours 
cause  this  shining  symbol  of 
Christmas  to  burst  intoflame 
. . .  and  tragedy. 


How  to  keep  your  Christmas  merry 

DO  choose  a  small  tree.  It’s  less  of  a  fire  hazard.  Keep 
it  away  from  radiators,  heaters,  fireplace.  Use  wiring 
with  the  “U.  L.”.  Label.  Dispose  of  gift  wrappings 
promptly  outside  the  house.  Take  your  tree  down  when 
needles  start  to  fall. 

DON'T  use  cotton,  paper  or  other  flammable  mate¬ 
rial  for  decorations.  Don’t  use  candles.  Don’t  use 
frayed  light  strings  or  worn  extension  cords.  Don’t 
overload  circuits.  Don’t  leave  tree  lights  burning 
when  you  go  out.  Don’t  smoke  or  use  matches  near 
your  tree. 


AN  ADVERTISEMENT  SPONSORED  BY  THE  CAPITAI.  STIK:K  EIRE.  INSl  RANCE  COMPANIES.  IHEIR  AGENTS  AND  HROKER.S, 
THROUGH  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OE  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS,  85  JOHN  .STREET,  NEW  YORK  ;j8.  N.  Y. 
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Sydney  Writer 
Praises  Spirit 
On  N.  C.  Dailies 

By  Bill  East 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. — ^The 
staff  of  the  Winston-Salem  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel,  who  have  played 
host  to  a  gentleman  from  “Down 
Under”  for  eight  weeks,  decided 
to  turn  the  tables  on  him. 

So  they  asked  Ronald  McKie 
of  the  staff  of  the  Sydney  (Aus¬ 
tralia)  Daily  Telegram  to  write 
an  article  for  the  Communique, 
the  Journal  and  Sentinel  employes’ 
newspaper. 

They  asked  him  to  say  exactly 
how  he  felt,  journalistically  speak¬ 
ing,  about  the  program  which  al¬ 
lows  foreign  newspapermen  to 
come  to  the  United  States  and 
observe  operations  here. 

They  also  asked  him  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  Journal  and  Sentinel  office 
and  its  work  on  the  basis  of  what 
he  had  seen  and  heard  elsewhere. 

Here’s  what  Mr.  McKie  wrote: 

“I’m  here  under  the  Smith- 
Mundt  Act  which  gives  me — and 
about  25  other  foreign  journalists 
this  year — a  chance  to  spend  four 
months  in  the  United  States  and 
to  learn  something  of  your  way 
of  life — how  you  live,  think,  work 
and  play. 

“But  I  would  not  have  been 
able  to  come  to  Winston-Salem 
except  for  the  generosity  and 
broad  outlook  of  the  Journal  and 
Sentinel  management.  Your  man¬ 
agement  decided  to  collaborate 
with  the  American  State  Depart¬ 
ment  in  this  magnificent  scheme 
and  so  I’m  here. 

“When  I  knew  I  was  to  be  your 
guest — and  I  have  never  known 
more  generous  or  considerate 
hosts — I  was  glad  I  was  coming 
to  a  small  town  and  not  to  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  ant-heap  like  New  York 
or  Chicago.  I  was  glad  because 
I  knew  instinctively  I  had  a  better 
chance  of  getting  to  know  Amer¬ 
icans  and  understanding  what 
makes  America  tick. 

“But  I  was  also  intrigued  to 
find  out  just  why  this  newspaper 
group,  in  a  comparatively  small 


town,  had  agreed  to  take  part  in 
this  international  scheme. 

“1  now  have  the  answer — and 
it  wasn’t  difficult  to  find. 

“The  answer  is  the  liberal 
thinking  and  broad  mental  hori¬ 
zon  of  your  management,  for 
without  such  things  there  can  be 
no  real  understanding  within  a 
community,  a  country  or  interna¬ 
tionally. 

“I  have  one  deep  regret,  that 
the  scheme  which  brings  me 
amot  g  you  is  not  a  two-way  proj¬ 
ect,  but  when  1  return  to  Australia 
I  intend  to  ask  our  prime  minister 
(Mr.  Menzies)  to  put  this  inter¬ 
national  traffic  in  friendship  and 
understanding  on  a  two-way  basis 
as  it  should  be. 

“This  brings  me  at  last  to  the 
second  subject. 

“I’ve  never  worked  in  a  friend¬ 
lier,  happier  office — and  I’ve  been 
in  many.  I’ve  never  worked  in  an 
office  before  where,  right  from  the 
start,  I  felt  one  of  a  unit  and 
at  home. 


Ray  Erwin's 
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^^AYWARD  NEWSMEN,  it  seems,  occasionally  use  surnames  of 
newsroom  associates  for  fictional  characters  they  create  for  vil¬ 
lainous  or  inferior  roles. 

Irv  Spector,  in  his  “Googy”  comic  page,  the  other  day  gave  a  came- 
in-second  racehorse  the  same  name  as  the  comics  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  in  which  the  strip  appears. 

John  K.  Hutchens  reports  in  the  Herald  Tribune  Book  Review: 

“It  was  a  year  and  a  half  ago  that  Burke  Davis’  Revolutionary  War 
novel,  “The  Ragged  Ones,”  kicked  up  quite  a  commotion  in  the  office 
of  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers  when  it  transpired  that  some  of  its  less 
admirable  characters  were  named  for  officials  of  those  distinguished 
journals.  (Six  hanged  deserters  from  General  Washington’s  army  had 
the  surnames  of  six  editorial  writers.)  Now  Mr.  Davis  is  out  with  a 
new  one,  “Yorktown,”  and  the  sly  venture  in  nomenclature  goes  right 
on,  according  to  a  Baltimore  operative  whose  bulletin  continues: 

"  ‘The  book  opens  in  the  bowels  of  a  British  prison  ship,  lying  at 
anchor  in  New  York  Harbor  circa  1780.  In  the  hold  are  a  score  of 
American  prisoners,  emaciated  and  diseased.  Standing  over  them, 
taunting  them,  are  two  surly  British  guards— who  bear  the  names  of 
“But  more:  There  is  an  atmo-  the  managing  editor  and  assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Evening  Sun. 
sphere  here  of  individualism,  tol-  One  of  the  prisoners  weakly  asks  for  a  little  nourishment  and  is  im- 

erance,  and  extremely  intelligent  mediately  bayoneted.  His  name  is  that  of  an  Evening  Sun  reporter, 

direction  and  control.  “  ’Davis,  by  the  way,  has  left  the  paper.’  ” 

“In  many  offices  I’ve  known  the  ’A’  'A'  'A' 

individual  feels  he  is  a  meaning-  /  YOUT  NeWSpapei 

less  cog  in  the  wheels  of  the  m-  u  ~  .  ,  ,  „  . 

diistrial  revnliifinn  tak<*s  nr-  -William  H.  McMasters,  journalism  instructor,  Cambridge,  Mass., 

dert  drawl  S  Jay,  but  thaf’s  Si.  contributesjhese  lines  under  Utle  of  “An  Appeal  To  Those  Who  Would 

Stay  rree: 

I  am  your  intimate  confidante. 

I  know  you  can  trust  me. 

I  never  give  you  false  information,  if 
I  feel  that  your  friendship  must  never 
be  violated 

No,  1  am  not  your  pastor. 


He  feels  inevitably  frustrated  and 
resentful  because  the  boss  shows 
no  more  interest  in  him  than  in 
a  piece  of  machinery. 

“Here,  however,  the  staff  seems 
to  feel  ^at  they  are  a  part  of  an 
organization  which  is  interested  in 
them,  not  merely  as  producers, 
but  as  human  beings. 

“The  result  is  enthusiasm,  good 
work  and  liking  for  the  executives 
in  control.” 

■ 

Journalism  Prize 

South  Hadley,  Mass. — A  new 
journalism  prize  named  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  William  G.  Dwight,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Holyoke  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram,  will  be  awarded 
for  the  first  time  in  June,  1953,  at 
Mount  Holyoke  College.  The 
Minnie  Ryan  I>wight  prize  of  $25 
has  been  established  to  recognize 
excellence  in  journalistic  writing. 


1  keep  you  posted  on  many  matters. 

I  never  give  you  false  information.  If 
I  can  avoid  it. 

I  want  3rou  to  be  alert  and  aware  of 
everything  that  goes  on  in  the  world 
and  our  own  community. 

No,  I  am  not  the  town  gossip. 

I  give  you  good  suggestions  about  your 
health. 

I  often  try  to  regulate  your  diet. 

I  tell  you  where  you  can  get  the  right 
foods  at  the  right  prices. 

I  let  you  know  where  good  clothes  can 
be  bought  in  all  seasons. 

No,  I  am  not  your  family  physician. 

I  like  to  get  letters  from  you  on  all 
topics. 

I  manage  to  read  all  of  them  and  see 
that  you  get  quick,  truthful  answers. 

You  tell  me  things  I  ought  to  know. 

No,  I  am  not  one  of  your  relatives. 


1  advise  you  on  matters  that  trouble  you 
in  a  legal  way. 

I  keep  you  (losted  on  financial  problems. 

I  give  you  good  recipes  for  cooking  to 
aid  your  eating  habits. 

No,  I  am  not  your  lawyer,  or  youi 
banker  or  a  neighborhood  cook. 

I  am  all  of  these  things  and  many  others. 

I  am  the  greatest  composite  of  things 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Continue  treatiim  me  with  the  same  re¬ 
spect  and  confidence  that  I  have  shown 
for  you  through  the  years  and  together 
we  will  ward  off  our  enemies,  within 
and  without. 

We  need  not  agree  on  everything.  But  if 
we  resr^t  each  other's  right  to  an  hon¬ 
est  ditterence  of  opinion,  all  smaller 
things  will  be  absorbed. 

Without  you,  I  could  not  live  for  a  single 
day. 

Without  me,  you  would  be  in  darkness 
and  there  would  be  no  day. 

WIe  are  interdependent. 

We  need  each  other,  right  now,  as  never 
before  in  all  the  history  of  the  world. 
Stand  by,  won’t  you? 

I  am  a  free,  proud  institution  in  a  free, 
brave  land. 

I  am  your  newspaper. 


Production 
Recorders 


. . .  for  a  complete, 
instantaneous 
and  automatic 
recording  of 
every  step 
in  the  press 
production 
of  every  job 


The  ELECTRIC  TnCHOIRETER  Corp. 

2218  VINE  STREET  •  PHILADELPHIA  3,  PA. 


ic  if  ir 

Byline:  U.  S.  Mail 

Frank  Aston,  Scripps-Howard  News: 

‘This  is  a  fast  invitation  to  you — come  on  down  here  in  the  storm 
cellar  with  me. 

“It  was  swell  of  you  to  up-pick  George  Murphy’s  jingle  on  the  ‘over¬ 
night.’  George  ought  to  be  right  grateful  to  you. 

“Except  that  I  booted  one.  I  said  George  worked  for  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal. 

“George  works  for  the  San  Francisco  News. 

“The  guys  on  the  News  are  very  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
beat  me  to  a  bloody  death.  The  blows  I’m  taking!  And  when  they 
stop  to  rest,  the  Commercial  Appeal  crowd  steps  up  and  clobbers  me. 

“It’s  all  my  fault.  Sorry  I  let  you  in  on  my  blooper.  But  I  got  a 
nice  stool  here  in  the  cyclone  room  for  you.  Come  on  in.” 

Saul  Lavisky,  Public  Information  Director,  the  Opportunity  School 
of  South  Carolina,  West  Columbia,  S.  C.: 

“Your  Clippings  Column  in  the  Oct.  25  issue  carried  a  squib  about 
a  police  reporter  who  was  held  up  and  forced  to  surrender  $107. 

“A  short  editorial  in  the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Herald  suggests  that 
police  give  up  looking  for  the  robber  and  investigate  the  reporter  on 
the  grounds  that  no  reporter  ever  has  that  much  money. 

“I  enjoy  your  column  very  much.  Best  wishes  that  it  goes  on  and  on 
and  on  and  on.” 
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The  CAPEHART  "Saratoga.  Tlie  complete 
instrument  for  home  entertainment.  Tradi¬ 
tional  styliiiR.  with  21-inch  Crystal-Clear  Pic¬ 
ture.  Ready  for  CMF  now.  AM-KM  radio.  Plays 
all  sizes,  speeds,  types  of  records  automatically. 


brings  to  you 


finest 


instrument 


entertainment 


o  see  and  to  hoar  this  supcrh  Capehart  is  a  thrilling  experience  .  .  . 

to  own  it  is  a  lifetime  source  of  pride.  For  Capehart  eahinetry  is  a  constant 
reminder  that  there  are  still  craftsmen  who  are  creating  beautiful  things. 

And  beauty  of  cabinetry  is  matched  by  superlative  performance  .  .  . 
by  Capehart's  brilliant  Crystal-Clear  Picture  and  exclusive  Symphonic-Tone  .  .  . 
by  the  magic  Extra  Power  Margin  chassis  that  pulls  in  pictures  with 
startling  clarity  and  detail  from  local  stations  or  distant  jringe-jringe  areas. 
Yet  you  can  own  a  Capehart  Jor  as  little  as  $229.95. 


INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION 

For  full  information  on  Capehart.  see  your  Capehart  dealer  or  write  to  Capehart -Farnsworth  Corporation,  Fort  Wayne  1,  Indiana 
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THIS  RICH, 

RESPONSIVE  MARKET 
IS  COVERED 
ONLY  BY 


California's  4th  Market 


while  the  rapidly  expanding  industrial  com¬ 
munity  accounts  for  the  rest.  This  balanced 
economy  is  a  healthy  one  for  marketers  of 
goods  and  services. 


In  Santa  Clara  County’’’,  agriculture  balances 
industry.  Rich  in  tree  crops,  nearly  half  our 
income  literally  "grows  on  trees”  (Prunes, 
Apricots,  Cherries,  Pears  and  Walnuts)  .  .  . 


*  All  of  Santa  Clara  County, 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO..  INC. 


312,300  buyers 
with  an  effective 
purchasing  power 
of  $457,000,000. 


Up  554%  since 
1939,  compared  with 
the  notional 
overage  of  287%. 


75,467  nearly  double 
in  8  years. 


Sourcnt:  $4lt»  M^nagemtnt,  May  10,  1952;  ABC,  Nov.  I,  1952 


75,467 

DAILY* 


%>S5 


** 


less  than  4%  duplication 
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CAMPAIGN  EDITORIALS 

REP.  CLARE  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan 
made  an  astonishing  suggestion  this  week 
to  the  House  Committee  Investigating  Cam¬ 
paign  Expenditures  and  we  were  relieved  to 
see  the  committee  reject  it. 

Rep.  Hoffman  recommended  a  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  editorial  space  a  newspaper 
could  devote  to  promoting  a  party  or  can¬ 
didate  during  an  election  campaign.  His 
reasoning  was  that  if  an  individual  could  be 
restricted  in  the  amount  of  his  political  con¬ 
tribution  then  editorial  space  could  be  limited. 
“What’s  the  difference?"  he  asked. 

The  difference  is  a  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Congress 
may  limit  the  cash  contribution  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  a  political  party  but  it  cannot  limit 
that  person’s  freedom  to  say  what  he  wishes 
on  any  subject.  Similarly,  Congress  cannot 
restrict  or  control  in  any  way  the  editorial 
comment  of  a  newspaper  or  any  other  pub¬ 
lication — nor  can  it  limit  the  right  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  to  publish  his  thoughts  independ¬ 
ently  or  in  some  established  medium. 

If  it  were  conceded  that  Congress  could 
control  the  volume  of  editorial  comment  in 
newspapers  under  the  guise  of  controlling 
campaign  expenditures,  then  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  also  that  Congress  could  control  the 
volume  of  comment  in  the  press  on  any  sub¬ 
ject.  And  once  the  quantity  of  comment  is 
restricted  it  is  but  a  short  step  to  the  control 
of  quality  of  comment. 

IKE'S  TRIP 

WE  never  thought  “space  limitations”  was 
a  very  good  excuse  for  limiting  the  press 
corps  to  three  to  accompany  President-elect 
Eisenhower  on  his  proposed  trip  to  Korea. 
Unless  a  lot  of  “brass’!  were  to  go  along  in 
the  plane  there  always  should  have  been 
space  for  more  newsmen. 

Nevertheless,  we  commend  James  G.  Hag- 
erty  and  Mr.  Eisenhower  for  doubling  the 
size  of  the  press  corps  even  belatedly.  This 
is  a  historic  trip  and  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  deserve  the  fullest  possible  coverage. 
There  are  plenty  of  newsmen  representing 
all  media  on  hand  in  Korea  to  cover  his 
visit.  But  it  is  a  long  way  from  California 
across  the  Pacific  and  six  men  are  not  too 
many  to  report  the  crossing  for  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio,  TV  and  newsreels. 

CANADIAN  TAX 

THE  $10  per  ton  increase  in  the  price  of 
newsprint  to  Canadian  customers  an¬ 
nounced  for  Jan.  1  may  augur  a  further  in¬ 
crease  for  U.  S.  customers  in  the  near  future. 
However,  some  U.  S.  publishers  may  envy 
their  Canadian  friends  for  paying  only  $122 
per  ton  after  Jan.  1  while  the  base  price  in 
the  U.  S.  is  $126.  Such  envy  is  based  on 
ignorance  of  the  10%  sales  tax  imposed  on 
newsprint  in  the  Dominion  which  brings  the 
customer’s  price  to  $134.20  per  ton.  This 
tax  has  risen  from  4‘/i%  in  1936  and  is 
not  levied  against  magazines. 

It  is  not  only  discriminatory  but  is  a  threat 
to  the  independence  of  the  free  press  of 
Canada.  Canadian  daily  newspapers  have 
long  protested  against  it  but  to  no  avail.  It 
should  be  fought  more  vigorously  until  it  is 
rescinded.  No  government  should  ask  its 
people  to  pay  tribute  for  their  right  to  a 
free  press. 


Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth:  but  if  the 
salt  have  lost  His  savour,  wherewith  shali 
it  be  salted?— St.  Matthew,  V;  13 


CENSORSfflP 

THE  Special  House  Committee  on  Current 

Pornographic  Materials  brings  us  right 
back  to  where  we  were  a  couple  of  years  ago 
when  comic  books  were  the  subject  of  inves¬ 
tigation.  At  that  time  a  number  of  people 
wanted  to  set  up  police  censorship  boards  to 
review  these  publications  before  sale. 

The  same  suggestion  is  being  made  in  the 
current  probe  of  lurid,  sexy  magazines  and 
it  is  just  as  dangerous  now  as  it  was  then. 

Fortunately,  at  least  two  witnesses  before 
the  committee  including  the  head  of  the 
Magazine  Publishers  Association  have  stressed 
that  police  censorship  is  not  the  way  to  solve 
the  problem. 

Censorship,  no  matter  how  desirable  it 
might  appear  to  be  in  preventing  the  display 
of  alleged  pornographic  material  on  news¬ 
stands,  is  a  dangerous  policy  for  a  free  na¬ 
tion  to  adopt.  Censors  beget  censors,  and 
censorship  begets  censorship,  and  the  first 
thing  you  know  the  censors  are  active  in 
fields  where  they  were  never  intended  to 
operate.  A  censor  becomes  enamored  of 
his  own  power  and  is  a  difficult  person  to 
control  or  to  eliminate. 

There  are  laws  against  pornographic  mate¬ 
rial  and  the  police  can  act  in  those  cases. 
But  in  the  borderline  cases,  let  the  people  act. 
In  50  cities  in  the  last  three  years,  we  under¬ 
stand,  civic  and  religious  groups  have  taken 
action  to  drive  such  literature  off  the  news¬ 
stands. 

The  people  can  be  the  most  effective 
censoring  agency  at  the  box  office  if  they 
will  act  through  education  and  persuasion 
to  protect  themselves  against  undesirable 
material. 

HEAD  IN  THE  SAND 

THE  action  of  the  National  Collegium  of 
Newspapermen  forbidding  any  Cuban 
newspaperman  to  sell  articles  or  photographs 
or  to  collaborate  in  any  way  with  Life  mag¬ 
azine  is  strictly  a  head-in-the-sand  attitude. 

Life  is  planning  a  Spanish-language  edition. 
The  Cubans,  as  do  many  other  Latin-Amer- 
ican  journalists,  justifiably  fear  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  advertising  and  circulation  might  in¬ 
jure  their  own  publications.  But  putting  Life 
in  “Coventry”  will  not  solve  their  long-range 
problem. 

They  might  not  find  the  competition  so 
tough  if  they  spent  the  same  time  and  en¬ 
ergy  in  improving  the  quality,  the  reproduc¬ 
tion,  the  advertising  and  circulation  practices 
of  their  own  publications.  There  are  some 
excellent  Latin-American  publications  which 
have  already  done  so. 


COURT  PHOTO  BAN 

THE  nation’s  lawyers  through  their  Bar  As¬ 
sociations  are  exhibiting  a  collective  one- 
track  mind.  In  their  determination  to  resist 
the  taking  of  photographs  in  courtrooms  they 
are  determined  also  to  set  the  clock  back  and 
prohibit  photographs  when  the  court  is  not 
in  session. 

The  latest  assault  from  the  lawyers  is  in 
Ohio  where  the  Bar  Association  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  state  supreme  court:  “The 
taking  of  photographs  in  the  courtroom  dur¬ 
ing  sessions  of  the  court  or  recesses  between 
sessions,  and  the  broadcasting  of  court  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  calculated  to  detract  from  the 
essential  dignity  of  the  proceedings,  degrade 
the  court  and  create  misconceptions  with  re¬ 
spect  thereto  in  the  mind  of  the  public  and 
should  not  be  permitted.” 

With  due  respect  to  the  Bar  Association, 
they  are  not  “calculated”  to  do  any  such 
thing. 

Newspapermen  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
assertion  that  proper  dignity  and  decorum 
must  be  maintained  in  the  courts.  But  the 
ban  against  courtroom  photographs  goes 
back  to  the  days  when  bulky  equipment  and 
flashlight  powder  were  detrimental  distrac¬ 
tions.  Today  photographers  can  operate  un¬ 
noticed  with  no  special  lighting  and  incon¬ 
spicuous  cameras.  Under  proper  conditions 
important  trials  and  proceedings  can  be 
covered  pictorially  without  upsetting  dignity 
and  decorum  just  as  they  are  covered  repor- 
torially. 

The  working  of  the  judicial  machinery  is 
just  as  much  the  public’s  business  as  the 
working  of  any  other  arm  of  government. 
We  think  the  Bar  Associations  of  the  country 
would  do  more  to  protect  the  people’s  “right 
to  know”  if  they  would  study  the  success 
achieved  in  the  scattered  instances  where 
courtroom  photographs  have  been  taken  with 
the  judge’s  permission  rather  than  maintain¬ 
ing  a  stubborn  resistance  against  giving  the 
people  any  more  information  about  what 
goes  on  in  their  courts. 

lAILED  IN  BRAZIL 

UPON  assuming  office  almost  two  years  ago 
Getulio  Vargas,  president  of  Brazil,  an¬ 
nounced  his  determination  to  uphold  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  that  country.  His  rec¬ 
ord  has  been  pretty  good  until  now  when  it 
appears  that  police  officials  do  not  see  eye-to- 
eye  with  Mr.  Vargas.  They  jailed  a  fighting 
editor,  Carlos  Lacerda  of  Tribuna  da  Im- 
prensa,  because  they  felt  libeled  and  injured 
by  his  published  charges  they  were  taking 
graft.  A  high  court  ordered  his  release. 

If  Mr.  Vargas  meant  what  he  said,  he  will 
have  to  do  something  about  that  National 
Security  Law  under  which  the  police  appar¬ 
ently  can  imprison  anyone  on  the  pretext  of 
security. 

MISLEADING  ADS 

THE  Federal  Trade  Commission  reviewed 
636,096  advertising  messages  during  the 
year  ended  June  30  and  less  than  3%  of 
them  were  found  to  be  misleading. 

That’s  a  pretty  good  record  of  truthfulness 
in  advertising  that  ought  to  be  publicized  by 
all  media.  It  is  not  a  perfect  picture,  but 
it  is  a  lot  better  than  the  professional  critics 
of  advertising  would  have  the  public  be¬ 
lieve. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Allen  Kilpatrick  has  been 
named  editor-manager  of  the 
Brunswick  Times-Gazette,  Law- 
renceville,  Va.,  weekly,  succeeding 
his  step-father,  the  late  John 
Fraunces  McCurley,  who  died 
Nov.  15. 

*  «  * 

Robert  C.  Ruark,  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  columnist,  left  New 
York  Nov.  29  on  the  liner  Vul- 
cania  bound  for  Genoa,  the  first 
leg  of  an  extended  tour  which  will 
take  him  to  Egypt  and  Kenya. 

«  *  * 

T.  Carlyle  Waller,  editor  of 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Journal- 
Every  Evening,  has  retired  after 
26  years  service  with  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  its  predecessor,  the  Even¬ 
ing  Journal.  He  was  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun. 

*  *  * 

Bevin  Alexander,  a  graduate 
of  The  Citadel,  Charleston,  S.  C., 
and  formerly  with  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  and  the  Elkin 
(N.  C.)  tribune,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Forest  City  (N.  C.) 
Courier,  of  which  Ed  M.  Ander¬ 
son  is  publisher. 

«  *  * 

W.  Paul  Price,  formerly  sports 
editor  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Tyrone  (Pa.)  Daily  Herald, 

succeeding  Wilbar  Halbert,  who 

has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Carlisle  (Pa.)  Evening  Sentinel. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Thomas  L.  Duffin,  formerly 
of  the  Hackettstown  (N.  J.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  joined  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Oneida  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Dispatch. 

*  *  * 

Vernon  L.  Wise,  secretary  and 
business  manager  of  the  Butler 

(Pa.)  Eagle,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Butler  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

«  *  * 

Harry  W.  Stein  has  been 

named  advertising  director  of  the 
New  Kensington  (Pa.)  Dispatch, 
succeeding  Lee  Parker,  who  has 
resigned  to  become  an  account 
executive  with  the  Cincinnati 

(Ohio)  Enquirer.  Mr.  Stein  was 
formerly  advertising  manager  of 
the  Punxutawney  (Pa.)  Spirit. 

John  C.  Chamberlain  has  re¬ 
turned  as  advertising  manager  of 
the  Tyrone  (Pa.)  Daily  Herald, 

after  over  two  years’  active  duty 
with  the  U.  S.  Air  Corps. 

*  «  * 

Lswrence  C.  Wells,  formerly 
publicity  director  for  the  Blue 

Cross  Commission  in  Chicago,  has 
joined  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  as 
promotion  manager. 

«  *  * 

Oscar  Schumann,  who  has  been 
in  advertising  work  on  newspapers 


in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  most 
recently  on  the  Port  Washington 
(Wis.)  Herald,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Jef- 
ferson  (Wis.)  Banner. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Robert  C.  McGiffert  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express,  succeeding  Joseph 
H.  Adleman,  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  state  editor.  Frank  W. 
Doyle  is  new  telegraph  editor, 
succeeding  S.  Farnell  Lewis,  ap¬ 
pointed  news  editor. 


Miss  Anne  R. 

C  o  G  B  u  R  N  has 
been  appointed 
women’s  editor 
of  the  Atlanta 
(G  a .)  Journal. 

She  also  contin¬ 
ues  as  fashion 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Ben  Schneid¬ 
er.  head  of  edi¬ 
torial  promotion 
for  the  last  year, 
has  been  named  real  estate  editor 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News 
by  Managing  Editor  Hoke  Welch. 
He  has  had  14  years  of  experience 
in  newspaiier  work. 


Cogburn 


Miss  Kay  Wister,  former  fa¬ 
shion  editor  of  Cosmopolitan 
magazine  and  more  recently  a 
public  relations  consultant,  has 
been  appointed  fashion  and  beau¬ 
ty  editor  of  the  American  Weekly. 


John  D.  Paulson,  who  has 
been  managing  editor  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  edition  of  the  Fargo  (N.  D.) 
Forum,  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  both  morning  and 
evening  editions,  succeeding  in  the 
latter  post  Sidney  W.  Hooper, 
who  has  been  appointed  assistant 
to  the  editor. 

*  *  « 


Frank  P.  Goss  has  retired  after 
54  years  in  newspaper  work,  in¬ 
cluding  22  years  on  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer  and  29 
years  on  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram. 

*  *  * 


Nicholas  Blatchford  has  been 
appointed  city  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Howard  L.  Coppen- 
BARGER,  who  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

John  A.  Crosson  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Inner  Circle,  or¬ 
ganization  of  political  writers  in 
the  New  York  area. 

t  *  * 

Harry  E.  Charlton,  sports  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Oneida  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Dispatch,  has  been  appointed  city 

editor,  succeeding  Gordon  Mc¬ 

Kinnon,  resigned.  Donald  J. 
Fraser,  formerly  with  the  Essex 
County  (N.  Y.)  Republican,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Charlton  as  sports  ed¬ 
itor. 
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VuiGiNiA  Bohlin,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Traveler  reporter  and 
feature  writer,  was  awarded  a 
journalistic  achievement  award 
last  week  for  “outstanding  sales¬ 
manship  in  the  field  of  Human 
Relations.”  The  Sales  Managers 
Club  of  Boston  made  the  award. 
«  •  * 

Robert  B.  Ficks  has  rejoined 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
photography  staff  after  Navy  Re¬ 
serve  duty  in  the  Pacific. 

*  *  « 

Jordan  Axelbank,  state  editor 
of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star 
Journal  as  a  reporter. 

«  *  * 


He  was  succeeded  at  the  Baldwin 
County  Times  by  Ann  Owens. 

«  *  * 

N.  Dwight  Allison,  managing 
editor  of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light,  has  received  from  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  a  plaque 
commending  him  and  the  Light 
for  support  of  “meritorious  civic 
projects.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Roy  Gibbons,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune  science  editor,  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  aw^ard  from  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Medicine  of  Chicago  for 
“rendering  conspicuous  service  by 
up  to  the  minute  press  coverage  in 
the  fields  of  medicine,  allied  serv¬ 
ices,  and  public  health.” 

«  *  * 


Vincent  E.  Vandre,  formerly 
with  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle  and  the  Grants  Pass 
(Ore.)  Courier,  and  recently  assis¬ 
tant  telegraph  editor  of  the  Mo¬ 
desto  (Calif.)  Bee,  has  joined  the 
Walnut  Creek  (Calif.)  Sun,  week¬ 
ly,  as  managing  editor.  His  spot 
on  the  Modesto  Bee  telegraph 
desk  is  being  filled  by  James  P. 
Alexander,  onetime  Eugene, 
Ore.,  newsman,  who  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  military  leave  of 
absence,  in  which  he  served  as  a 
major  in  Korea. 

*  *  * 

Stan  Sutherland,  news  editor 
of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Prov¬ 
ince,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Newsmen’s  Club  of  B.  C.,  for¬ 
merly  known  as  the  B.  C.  Institute 
of  Journalists. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Bernard  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  United 
Press  bureau  at  Honolulu.  Glenn 
Stackhouse  replaces  him  as  night 
manager  in  San  Francisco. 

*  *  * 

James  V.  Magee,  reporter  for 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
has  received  a  distinguished  re¬ 
porting  award  from  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Press  Association.  Ollie 
Crawford,  columnist  for  the  In¬ 
quirer,  received  a  similar  award 
for  his  work  as  a  columnist. 

*  *  * 

Phil  Sokol,  former  assistant 
editor  of  the  Baldwin  County 
(Ala.)  Times,  has  joined  the  Mo¬ 
bile  (Ala.)  Press  -  Register  staff. 


Francis  McInerney  of  the 
Waterbary  (Conn.)  Republican 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Connecticut  Sports  Writers  Alli¬ 
ance,  succeeding  Fred  Post,  Mid¬ 
dletown  Press. 

*  *  « 

Harry  Golden,  Jr.,  who  has 
just  completed  a  22-month  term 
of  service  in  the  Army,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  as  a  general  as¬ 
signment  man. 

«  «  • 

Maureen  Connolly,  San  Di¬ 
ego  (Calif.)  Union  cub  reporter 
who  is  also  the  world’s  women’s 
tennis  champion,  is  sending  reg¬ 
ular  dispatches  to  the  Union  of 
her  activities  in  Australia,  where 
she  is  participating  in  a  series  of 
tennis  tournaments.  The  feature 
is  run  under  the  heading  “Letter 
from  Little  Mo.” 

*  •  * 

Arthur  M.  Carter,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Afro- 
American  Newspapers,  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor.  He 
succeeds  B.  M.  Phillips  who  has 
been  named  administrative  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  president,  Carl  Mur¬ 
phy.  Arthur  Randall  has  been 
moved  up  as  assistant  managing 
editor. 

*  *  « 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  de  Sylva  has 
been  named  women’s  editor  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  succeeding  Miss  Rose¬ 
mary  Moore,  who  resigned  prior 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


52-Week  Adventure  Strip 
Dramatizes  U.  S.  History 

LOUISIANA  PURCHASE 

By  John  Chase 

Parked  with  fun  and  fart,  lAHTISIANA  Pl'RCH.SRK  Is  a  novel  and 
IntriKnInK  adventure  strip  scheduled  to  start  Jan.  5  and  to  be  completed 
In  one  year.  It  is  a  dalljr  strip,  in  four  coluipn  size.  It’s  something 
new  and  tlmelj-.  (1903  Is  the  ISOth  Anniversair  of  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase.) 

Phone  or  Wire  for  Samples,  Terms. 
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to  her  marriage  to  John  A.  Rob¬ 
inson. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Bill  Kennedy,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald-Express  columnist, 
was  installed  this  week  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
Press  Club,  succeeding  John  Rose. 


Harry  Neigher,  columnist  for 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald,  is  years  service, 
broadcasting  “Here  Is  Neigher,” 
interview-discussion  type  program, 
from  a  Bridgeport  restaurant, 

Tuesday  through  Saturday  nights 
from  9  to  9:25  p.m. 


Nevada  (Mo.)  Daily  Mail,  has 
joined  the  telegraph  desk  of  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star.  A  new 
addition  to  the  general  assignment 
staff  is  Miss  Jean  Harker,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Belleville  (Kan.) 
Telescope. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  F.  McShane,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  North  Adams  (Mass.) 
Transcript  staff  for  25  years,  has 
been  appointed  sports  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Stuart  N.  Schouler,  who 
has  resigned  on  pension  after  42 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent  , 


*  *  * 


Floyd  E.  Jack,  former  police 
reporter  for  the  Galveston  (Tex.) 
News,  is  now  with  the  Abilene 
(Kan.)  Reflector-Chronicle  cover¬ 
ing  courthouse  and  features. 


Joseph  L.  Oppenheimer  has 
rejoined  the  St.  Louis  bureau  of 
International  News  Service  after 
two  years  in  the  Army. 

9i(  9|E  9(C 

Rowe  Findley,  recently  of  the 
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“Buddy”  Smith,  formerly  with 
the  Jasper  (Ala.)  Mountain  Eagle, 
has  joined  the  Jackson  (Ala.) 
South  Alabamian  as  managing  ed¬ 
itor. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Dowell,  formerly 
news  editor  of  the  weekly  River- 
bank  (Calif.)  News,  has  resigned 
as  Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee  Turlock 
reponer  to  join  the  Turlock 
(Calif.)  Journal  as  photographer- 
reporter. 

*  a  a 

Albert  B.  Southwick,  former 
state  staff  reporter  for  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  has  joined 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Gazette  as  an  editorial  writer. 

Where  They  Are  Now 

Ellsworth  Rosen  has  resigned 
from  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New 
Britain  (Conn.)  Herald  to  be¬ 
come  public  relations  director  of 
the  Hartford  Jewish  Federation. 
He  also  has  been  named  executive 
director  of  the  Connecticut  Com¬ 
munity  Relations  Council,  an  or¬ 
ganization  dealing  with  civil  rights 
throughout  the  state. 

a  a  a 

Arthur  L.  Desmond  of  the 
Lawrence  H.  Selz  publicity  organ¬ 
ization,  Chicago,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce, 

has  joined  the  Robert  H.  Palmer 
Corporation,  sales  and  public  re¬ 
lations  programs. 

a  a  a 

Robert  S.  Prentiss,  former 

newspaperman,  has  been  named 
publications  editor  for  the  Bridge- 
port-Lycoming  division,  Avco 
Mfg.  Co.,  Stratford,  Conn.  He  was 
formerly  on  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Herald. 

a  a  a 

Saul  Hoffman,  former  real 
estate  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  newspaper  publicity  for 
Hartford  Chapter,  Muscular  Dys¬ 
trophy  Association’s  1952-53  cam¬ 
paign. 

a  a  a 

Stephen  Child,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Copley  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Illinois,  has  been  named 


publicity  director  of  the  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

a  a  a 

Edmund  Watkins,  one-time  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Record  and  formerly  with  the 
John  LaCerda  Agency,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  has  joined  Adelphia  Asso¬ 
ciates,  public  relations  firm,  in  the 
same  city. 

a  a  a 

Harold  W.  Smith,  Jr.,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Morning  News,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  the  first  full-time  director  of 
the  Wilmington  Roundtable  of  the 
National  Council  of  Christians 

and  Jews. 

a  a  a 

Jim  Coleman,  former  Toronto 

(Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail  sports 
columnist,  has  taken  the  publicity 
director  post  at  the  Ontario  Jockey 
Club  tracks  at  Woodbine  and  Fort 
Erie,  Ont. 

a  a  a 

Alden  M.  Taylor,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  been  named  director 
of  public  relations  of  the  Phoenix- 
Connecticut  Group  of  Insurance 
Companies,  Hartford. 

a  a  a 

Jay  Zal,  former  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune  state  editor  is  now  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Manufacturers  at 
Houston. 

a  a  a 

William  Potter  has  resigned 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Stephen- 
ville  (Tex.)  Daily  Empire  to  be¬ 
come  publicity  director  for  the 
Hugh  Wolfe  interests  in  Stephen- 
ville. 

a  a  a 

Hank  Rieger,  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  bureau  of  United  Press,  is 
going  to  Singapore  as  a  State  de¬ 
partment  information  man. 


•  Louis  Pavloff  has  left  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  copy  desk 
to  take  graduate  work  in  languages 
at  the  University  of  Grenoble, 
France. 

In  the  Military  Service 

Ed  Storin,  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald  sports  writer,  has  left  for  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Navy. 

a  a  a 

Cpl.  Ed  Berlin,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Waynesboro  (Va.) 
News-Virginian  when  drafted  into 
the  Army,  has  become  chief  of 
the  five-man  Korean  bureau  of 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes. 

a  a  a 

Tom  Allen,  former  reporter  lot 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald, 
has  been  assigned  to  do  Navy  pub¬ 
lic  relations  work  at  Bainbridge, 
Md. 

a  a  a 

Lt.  Hugh  G.  Nott,  U.S.N., 

former  sports  editor  on  the  Fos- 
teria  (Ohio)  Daily  Times,  has  re¬ 
ported  for  duty  as  Flag  Lieutenant 
on  the  staff  of  Rear  Admiral 

George  C.  Crawford,  Atlantic  Sub¬ 
marine  Force  commander,  at  New 
London,  Conn. 

■ 

W.  P.  Wilson  Retires 
From  Circulation  Post 

Washington,  Pa. — W.  P.  Wil¬ 
son,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Washington  Observer  and  the 
Reporter,  has  retired  after  h» 
affiliation  with  that  department 
50  years.  He  has  been  succeeded 
by  Campbell  B.  March,  who  was 
assistant  circulation  manager. 

The  newspaper  gave  a  dinner  io 
honor  of  Mr.  Wilson  upon  his 
retirement  and  among  those  who 
paid  tribute  to  him  was  James  S. 
Lyon,  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  company. 
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Consistent  newspaper  advertising  builds 

peak  distribution  for  SNOW’S  CLAM  CHOWDER 

New  England  is  famous  for  many  a  delectable  England’s  fine,  local  newspapers  provides  the 

dish,  its  clam  chowder  being  aniong  the  tastiest.  stimulus  needed  to  increase  demand,  and,  con- 

And  among  the  prepared  chowders,  the  name  sequently,  distribution  of  a  product, 

you'll  find  most  often  on  the  grocery  store  shelves  New  England’s  great,  local  newspapers  reach 

is  Snow’s  Clam  Chowder.  practically  everyone  in  town  and  because  of  their 

No  idle  boast  this.  By  actual  survey*  of  New  local  flavor  they’re  scrutinized  ever  so  carefully. 

England  grocery  stores.  Snow’s  had  77%  distri-  And  if  you  think  that  doesn’t  mean  the  adver- 

bution  in  1950,  thirty-five  percentage  points  over  tising,  too,  you  siiould  wafch  a  New  Englander 

its  nearest  competitor.  absorbing  his  favorite  reading  material  some  day. 

We’re  not  going  to  tax  anyone’s  intelligence  by  And  if  you  haven’t  tried  a  schedule  in  these  well- 

stating  that  this  distribution  was  due  entirely  to  read,  well-edited  papers,  you  should  do  that  real 

newspaper  advertising.  Of  course  it  wasn’t.  soon,  also.  You’ll  be  quite  pleasantly  surprised 

But  it  is  true  that  consistent  advertising  in  New  at  the  results. 

•  Survey  of  "Retail  Distribution  of  Grocery  Products"  compiled  6v 

\en'  England  Newspapers  Advertisino  Bureau.  ' 


sell 

New  England 
with 

newspapers 


MAINE — Bangor  Daily  Naurs  (M) 

VERMONT— Barra  Timas  (E),  Ban- 
nington  Bannar  (E),  Burlington 
Fraa  Prass  (M). 


MASSACHUSEHS— Boston  Globa 
(MtE),  Boston  Globa  (S),  Boston 
Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (S),  Brock¬ 
ton  Entrprisa  S  Timas  (E),  Capa 
Cod  Standard  Timas,  Hyannis 
(E).  Fall  Rivar  Harald  Naws  (E), 
Fitchburg  Santinal  (E),  Gardnar 
Naws  (E),  Havarhill  Gazatta  (E), 
Lawranca  Eagla-Tribuna  (MSE), 
Lynn  Itam  (E),  Naw  Badtord 
Sunday  Sandard-Timas  (S),  Naw 
Badtord  Standard-Timas(E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfiald 
Barkshira  Eagla  (E),  Taunton 
Gazatta  (E),  Waltham  Naws 
Tribuna  (E),  Worcastar  Talagram 
and  Evaning  Gazatta  (MSE), 
Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S). 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patroit  (E),  Manchastar 
Union  Laadar  and  Naw  Hamp- 
shira  Sunday  Naws  (M,ESS). 

RHODE  ISLAND— Wast  Warwick 
Pawtusat  Vallay  Daily  Timas  (E), 
Providanca  Bullatin  (E),  Provl- 
danca  Journal  (M),  Providanca 
Journal  (S),  Woonsockat  Call  fE). 

CONNECTICUT  — Ansonia  San¬ 
tinal  (E),  Bridgaport  Post  (S) 
Bridgaport  Post-Talagram  (MSE), 
Bristol  Prass  (E),  Danbury  Nawt- 
Timas  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M), 
Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford 
Timas  (E),  Maridan  Racord-Jour- 
nal  (MAE),  Naw  Britain  Harald 
(E),  Naw  Havan  Ragistar  (EBS), 
Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwich 
Bullatin  and  Racord  (MBE)  Tor- 
rington  Ragistar  (E),  Watarbury 
Rapublican  B  Amarican  (MBE), 
Watarbury  Rapublican  (MBS). 
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To  full  and  fair  presentation  of  the  news, 
to  community  service,  and  to  leadership 
in  shaping  sound  public  opinion. 
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“For  The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
promotion  and  growth  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  stands  high  with 
us  as  a  valuable  promotional  medium,” 


SAYS 


President,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 


Depicted  on  the  opposite  page  is  one  of  the  finest,  most  modern  newspaper  plants 
in  the  world.  Dedicated  in  1949,  the  building  spans  an  entire  city  block  in 
Minneapolis  and  produces  two  of  America’s  greatest  newspapers — The  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

The  Star  and  Tribune  is  a  fusion  of  the  fine  old  traditions  of  Upper  Midwest 
journalism  with  modern  news  gathering,  editing,  production,  and  distribution 
methods.  Guiding  lights  behind  this  happy  fusion  were  John  and  Gardner 
Cowles  who,  following  their  success  on  The  Des  Moini:s  Rfxjister  and  '1'ribune, 
took  over  The  Minneapolis  Star  in  1935,  doubled  its  circulation  in  four  years, 
bought  out  The  Journal  in  19.39,  and  The  Tribune  in  1941. 

Strong  and  fearless.  The  Star  and  Tribune  follow  a  three-pronged  editorial 
philosophy — to  present  all  of  the  news  with  complete  impartiality  in  the  news 
columns;  to  confine  the  expression  of  the  newspaper’s  own  opinions  to  the  editorial 
pages;  to  give  its  readers  all  sides  of  important  controversial  issues. 

Equally  strong  and  equally  imaginative  is  The  Star  and  Tribune  promotion. 
John  Cowles,  dynamic  and  conscientious  President  of  The  Star  and  Tribune,  is 
well  acquainted  with  intelligent  promotion — and  knows  the  most  productive 
media  for  it.  That’s  why  he  states,  “Editor  &  Publisher  stands  high  with  us  as 
a  valuable  promotion  medium.’’ 
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PRESS  CLUB 

Chicago  Club 
In  Fourth  Year; 
Space  in  Hotel 

Chicago — Newsmen  of  this  city 
no  longer  have  to  meet  at  “Joe’s,” 
but  have  their  own  Chicago  Press 
Club,  now  in  its  fourth  year  of 
operation  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Sheraton  Hotel. 

The  present  Press  Club  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  the  former 
Chicago  Press  Club  of  earlier  vin¬ 
tage  when  Chicago  journalism  was 
considered  to  be  more  boisterous 
and  bawdy. 

Hurleigh  Active  Organizer 
Chicago  has  a  Press  Club  thanks 
to  the  organizing  talents  of  Robert 
F.  Hurleigh,  director  of  news, 
WGN-MBS,  Chicago  Tribune  sta¬ 
tion.  He  and  a  small  group  of 
news  and  radio  men  picked  the 
Sheraton  as  the  ideal  location  for 
a  Press  Club. 

Bob  Hurleigh  not  only  was  one 
of  the  founder  members,  but  he 
served  as  treasurer  and  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  during  the 
first  year  the  club  was  organized. 
Arch  Ward,  Tribune  sports  editor, 
was  the  club’s  first  president.  Mr. 
Hurleigh  has  continued  to  be  “Mr. 
Press  Club”  and  he  is  now  a  vice- 
president.  He  has  served  from  the 
beginning  as  volunteer  club  man¬ 
ager. 

The  club  is  run  by  a  Board  of 
Governors,  elected  by  the  member¬ 
ship.  Officers  include  a  president, 
t  h  re  e  vicepresidents,  secretary, 
treasurer  and  eight  directors.  Club 
headquarters  convey  an  atmosphere 
of  comfort  and  relaxation,  both  in 
the  lounge  and  dining  room.  Old 
English  beams  and  stained  glass 
windows  contribute  to  the  setting. 
Club  quarters  are  open  to  members 
and  guests  from  10  a.m.  to  1  a.m., 
daily,  except  Sunday. 

Membership  Totals  744 
Membership,  as  of  Oct.  1,  to¬ 
taled  744,  which  included  395  Ac¬ 
tive  members,  217  Associates,  and 
132  Non-Residents.  Active  mem- 


|We  are  Industrial  Specialists] 
Advertising  •  Editorial 
Public  Relations  •  The 
Complete  Job  — from 
initial  research  to  “Cosh- 
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Serrill  Now  Chairman 
Of  Mid-Atlantic  Group  * 

Theodore  A.  Serrill,  general 
manager,  Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association,  has 
been  named  president  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Newspaper  Con¬ 
ference,  succeeding  Hugh  W. 
Boyd,  general  manager  of  the 
New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home 
News  and  Sunday  Times. 

Mr.  Serrill  was  vice  president  of 
this  group,  which  represents  news¬ 
paper  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association,  Publishers  Bu¬ 
reau  of  New  Jersey,  Inc.,  New 
York  State  Publishers’  Association, 
New  York  Press  Association, 
Maryland  Press  Association  and 
the  PNPA. 

David  J.  Winkworth,  manager 
of  the  Publishers’  Bureau  of  New  ) 
Jersey,  will  continue  to  serve  as 
secretary  of  this  informal  organi¬ 
zation,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
study  and  make  recommendations 
for  legislation  affecting  papers. 


ENTRANCE  to  Chicago  Press  Club  in  Sheraton  Hotel.  In  background 
is  “trademark”  oil  painting  by  Tom  Hill,  Tribune  artist,  depicting 
freedom  of  press  and  radio-TV. 

bers  pay  $40  a  year  dues  (not 
counting  federal  tax);  Associates 
pay  $60  a  year;  and  Non-Residents 
$10  a  year.  Associate  members 
include  non-press,  while  Non-Resi¬ 
dent  members  are  accepted  only  if 
they  would  qualify  as  resident  Ac¬ 
tive  members  in  the  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  field. 

Club  headquarters  are  leased 
from  the  Sheraton  Hotel,  which, 
in  turn,  provides  dining  room  and 
bar  service.  Food  and  beverage 
costs  are  paid  directly  to  the  hotel. 

The  hotel  pays  for  the  services  of 
waiters  and  bartenders.  Credit 
cards  are  issued  to  club  members 
by  the  Sheraton.  The  club  has  its 
own  full-time  sercretary  and  has 
purchased  its  own  furniture  and 
furnishings,  including  oil  portraits, 
done  by  Tom  Hill,  of  club  presi¬ 
dents. 

The  lounge  and  dining  room  are 
open  to  ladies  from  3  p.m.  to  1 
a.m.,  weekdays,  and  from  11  a.m. 
to  1  a.m.  on  Saturdays.  Guest 


You 

Might 


MISS 


the  opportunity  to  buy  that 
publication  you’ve  always  want¬ 
ed 

-  -  -  Unless 

you 

“Head  Kclltor  &  Publlslier’s 
rias.slfle(l  Section  Everv  Week”. 


Robert  F.  Hurleigh,  (left),  WGN 
news  director,  receives  plaque  from 
Arch  Ward,  Chicago  Tribune 
sports  editor  and  first  president  of 
Chicago  Press  Club.  Mr.  Hurleigh, 
founder  and  volunteer  club  man¬ 
ager,  is  a  vicepresident. 

card  privileges  are  extended  to  visi¬ 
tors.  The  club  does  not  house  any 
guests  over  night,  but  such  ar¬ 
rangements  can  be  provided 
through  the  Sheraton  Hotel. 

The  club  does  not  return  a  prof¬ 
it.  It  is  operated  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  its  members,  who  in¬ 
clude  representatives  from  the 
newspaper,  radio,  television,  busi¬ 
ness  press  and  public  relations 
fields.  Control  of  the  club  rests 
with  the  Active  members. 

Last  year,  the  club  inaugurated 
its  annual  “Outstanding  Citizen  of 
the  Year”  award,  choosing  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur. 

Herb  Graffis,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  columnist,  served  as  the 
second  president  of  the  club.  Wil¬ 
bur  J.  Brons,  Bankers  Monthly,  is 
the  current  president. 


Rosenstock  Heads 
New  York  Guild 

Arthur  Rosenstock,  New  York 
Post,  heads  the  newly-elected  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
New  York.  On  the  unopposed 
Administration  slate  with  him  are 
Executive  Vicepresident  Thomas 
J.  Murphy,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer  M.  Michael  Potoker,  formerly 
of  the  Daily  Mirror. 

The  vicepresidents  are  Tom  Fay, 
Herald  Tribune;  Joseph  Kommer, 
Standard  &  Poor’s,  and  William 
Burgess,  News. 

Mr.  Rosenstock,  who  was  first 
vicepresident,  succeeds  Edward 
Easton,  Jr.,  of  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun. 

■ 

Columnist  Collects 
Clothing  for  Korea 

Nashville,  Tenn. — An  editorial 
promotion  by  the  Nashville  Ban¬ 
ner  netted  over  45,000  pounds  of 
clothing  for  Korean  war  refugees. 

Sparked  by  Bob  Bell,  Jr., 
Church  news  editor  for  the  Ban¬ 
ner,  and  promoted  through  his 
five-day-a-week  column,  the  drive 
was  an  appeal  to  all  Middle  Ten¬ 
nessee  congregations  to  collect  old 
and  discarded  clothing. 

Truckers  volunteered  their  serv¬ 
ices,  as  did  everyone  connected 
with  the  drive.  In  Nashville  over 
six  trailer  vans  were  loaded  and 
shipped  to  the  St.  Louis  ware¬ 
house  of  American  Relief  for 
Korea. 

■ 

FPA  Drops  Branch 

The  Foreign  Press  Association, 
with  138  active  and  61  associate 
members,  is  dissolving  the  Wash¬ 
ington  branch  because  of  insuf¬ 
ficient  interest  and  activity  there. 
However  it  will  extend  an  honor¬ 
ary  membership  to  James  C. 
Hagerty,  President-elect  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  press  secretary. 
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What  it  takes  to  make  an  *'angel  of  mercy”  fly 


Houfs  ol  Flight  Training:  360 


Aluminum:  3588  IbSi 


Magnesium:  345 lbs. 


and  inventiveness  are  helping  to  pave  the  way  for 
progress  in  the  air,  as  well  as  on  land,  on  the  sea, 
and  under  the  sea. 

AMF  is  proud  of  its  role  in  American  industry — 
proud  to  be  one  of  thousands  of  companies  doing 
their  part  to  keep  America  militarily  on  guard. 

Above  figures  are  given  with  due  regard  to  security. 


Hundrmds  of  downod  American  airmen  have  known 
the  thrill  of  seeing  a  helicopter  appear  suddenly  from 
nowhere. .  .to  pluck  them  from  treacherous  seas,  or 
hostile  terrain. 

American  Machine  &  Foundry  Company  pro¬ 
duces  the  twin  rotors  that  give  these  flying  "angels 
">f  mercy”  their  wings.  AMF’s  engineering  research 
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AMERICAN  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 


iation. 

sociate 

Wash- 

insuf- 

there. 

honor- 


Executive  Offices,  511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y, 


AMF  does  it  better — automatically! 


CREATORS  AND  PRODUCERS  OE  ELECTRONIC  AND  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  ARMED  SERVICES:  Radar  antennae  and  drive  units  •  automatic 
loaders  for  Army  and  Navy  weapons  •  elevating  and  azimuth  mechanisms  •  cooling  fans  for  Army  tanks  •  airplane  parts  •  mobile  ovens  •  electronic 
training  devices  •  naval  ordnance  •  rolled  and  welded  steel  products  •  shell  components  •  silver-zinc  batteries  •  special  military  projects. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Soap  Opera  Treatment 
Of  News  Sources  Feared 


By  Jack  Foster 

Editor,  Rocky  Mountoin  News 


I  SHOULD  LIKE  to  make  it  clear 
at  the  start  that  as  an  American 
citizen  1  am  unequivocally  op¬ 
posed  to  broad¬ 
casts,  telecasts —  ' 
or  any  other  fu¬ 
ture  casts — from 
Congres  -  | 
sional  committee 
hearings,  court  | 
proceedings  o  r 
news  conferences. 

I  take  this  po¬ 
sition  because; 

First,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the 
very  presence  of  Foster 
microphones  and  the  all-seeing 
eye  would  freeze  news  at  its 
source.  They  would  choke  com¬ 
mittee  witnesses,  would  give  ex¬ 
cuse  to  government  officials  to 
clam  up  when  penetrating  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked. 

Second,  in  the  case  of  courts  of 
law,  I  believe  that  broadcasting 
and  telecasting  would  tend  to 
make  a  side-show  out  of  what 
should  be  the  most  sober  of  all 


(Remarks  made  during  the  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi  panel  at  Denver 
recently. ) 

deliberations.  They  would  make 
soap  operas  out  of  proceedings 
that  were  created  out  of  the  mar¬ 
tyred  blood  of  our  forefathers  to 
assure  a  chance  for  justice  to 
every  citizen. 

Well-Established  Code 

But  let’s  look  first  in  detail  at 
what  I  believe  would  happen  if 
radio  and  TV  gadgets  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  sprout  in  news  confer¬ 
ence  rooms.  1  am  thinking 
especially  of  the  President’s  press 
conference. 

This  American  custom  is  unique 
in  the  world.  Nowhere  else  does 
the  Chief  Executive  of  a  nation 
meet  at  regular  intervals  with 
newspapermen  and  radio  commen¬ 
tators  to  submit  to  questions  of 
public  interest.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  means  of  bringing  the 
president  close  to  the  people,  of 


clarifying  his  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  Presidential  Press  Confer¬ 
ence  is  of  long  standing  and  its 
code  of  procedure  is  well-estab¬ 
lished.  The  President  may  not  be 
quoted  directly  unless  he  specific¬ 
ally  authorizes  it.  This  is  because 
what  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  our  present  world  ascen¬ 
dency,  says  is  always  of  sweeping 
importance.  A  few  words  from  him 
may  change  the  tide  of  history. 
And  in  an  off-the-cuff  press  con¬ 
ference,  with  no  opportunity  to 
prepare  detailed  answers,  he  might 
be  guilty  of  a  faulty  spur-of-the- 
moment  expression  or  an  obscure 
phrase  that  could  have  serious  re¬ 
percussions. 

Therefore,  the  White  House 
press  corps  is  asked  to  paraphrase 
the  President’s  answers,  to  give 
the  substance  of  what  he  said,  to 
reflect  the  meaning  of  his  view¬ 
point.  And  for  many  years  this 
system  has  resulted  in  the  citizen 
being  informed  through  the  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  on  those  subjects 
that  the  President  chose  to  discuss. 

If,  however,  the  mechanical 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  airways 
should  invade  the  White  House, 
the  President  would  be  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  position.  He  neces¬ 
sarily  would  be  quoted  word  for 
word,  hesitation  for  hesitation  di¬ 
rectly.  He  would  have  to  be  rigid¬ 
ly  on  his  guard  lest  in  this  on- 
the-spot  questioning  he  might 
make  a  serious  slip  of  the  tongue. 
There  could  be  no  freedom  in  his 


answers,  and  his  answers  neces¬ 
sarily  would  be  watered  down.  He 
would  have  to  watch  his  facial 
expressions,  for  they  often  carry 
an  impression  apart  from  words. 

If  there  should  be  any  compel¬ 
ling  pressure  to  lug  the  TV 
cameras  and  the  microphones  into 
the  White  House,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  President  would  abandon 
these  regular  conferences  altogeth¬ 
er.  They  are  not  required  by  law. 
The  President  can  close  the  door 
at  any  time  he  chooses.  And  thus 
would  pass  one  of  our  most 
cherished  means  of  news  coverage. 

God  knows,  we  have  lost  enough 
avenues  of  coverage  during  the 
last  quarter  century.  Let’s  not  lose 
this  one,  too. 

Witness  Stand  Abuse 

As  for  radio  and  television 
broadcasting  from  congressional 
committee  hearings,  we’ve  already 
had  a  spectacular  example  of  what 
this  would  mean.  I  hold  no  brief 
for  Frank  Costello.  He  is  one  of 
the  rats  who  gnaw  on  the  frame¬ 
work  of  cosmopolitan  society.  But 
if  the  abuse  to  which  he  was  sub¬ 
jected  on  the  committee  stand 
during  the  Kefauver  investigation 
is  an  example  of  what  we  have 
to  look  forward  to  in  other  hear¬ 
ings,  then  we  all  have  a  great  deal 
to  fear. 

The  only  purpose  of  these  hear¬ 
ings — ^which  have  become  a 
healthy  aspect  of  Congressional 

(activity  during  the  past  years — is 
to  gather  information.  They  are 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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1  New  York 

*  .si  j  A  T 

Harrington, 

Ri^nter&  Parsons,  Inc.  i  <«/<« 

1  San  trancisco 

1  The  only  exclusive  TV  Station  Representative  ' 

Atlanta  ....  IfVljX  V; ; ....  owned  by  Broadcasting,,  Inc. 

Baltimore  . .  AIM  ; ; ; .  owned  by  Jf  A  AM,  Inc.  | 

Buffalo  ....  WDE3t"XV  owned  by  Buffalo  Eiening  News 

Greensboro  .  .'W^KMY"XV  owned  by  Greensboro  Netvs  and  Record  \ 

Kansas  Cifj^^OAE^XV  owned  by  The  Kansas  City  Star 

Louisville  .  .  WHAS-XV  owned  by  the  Courier- Journal 

and  the  Louisville  Times 

Milwaukee  1YX!^W"XV  owned  by  the  Milwaukee  Journal 

1 

Washington  WXXG ...;..  owned  by  Allen  B.  DuMont  Labs.,  Inc. 
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HELICAL  DESIGN  MAY  BE  APPLIED  TD  VHF  ANTENNAS 


Many  Advantages  Seen  In  New 
Application  to  VHF  High  Channels 


A  new  twist  is  being  used  in 
development  of  the  VHF  high 
gain  Helical  TV  antenna.  Hereto¬ 
fore,  most  UHF  advancements 
stemmed  from  VHF  develop¬ 
ments.  This  is  one  instance  where 
the  procedure  is  being  reversed. 

Design  Used  For  VHF 
General  Electric  engineers,  re¬ 
alizing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
UHF  helical  design,  are  investi¬ 
gating  its  adaptation  to  VHF- 


:  high  channels.  Distinct  advan- 
1  tages  of  this  application  would 
i  be:  (1)  very  high  gain  per  an- 
!  tenna  bay — tests  now  indicate 
!  this  gain  might  be  as  much  as 
^  4  per  bay;  (2)  a  single  feed  point 
i  per  bay  to  eliminate  a  multitude 
■  of  complex  adjustments;  and  (3) 

I  application  will  find  itself  par- 
!  ticularly  useful  since  many  sta- 
j  tions  at  the  same  location  would 
I  be  able  to  stack  or  combine  their 
!  antennas  on  the  same  tower. 


NO  RETUNING  NEEDED  AFTER 
WHEN-TV  MOVES  TRANSMIHER 

Station  Manager  Applauds  G-E  Equipment  Performance 


G.E.  equips  high¬ 
est  transmitter 
in  the  country 

New  5  kw  transmitter  and  3-bay 
antenna  installed  on  mountain 
9,054  ft.  above  sea  level 

The  highest  television  transmitter 
in  the  country  has  just  been  in¬ 
stalled  by  Station  KSL-TV,  Salt  j 
Lake  City,  Utah.  The  G-E  5  kw 
VHF  transmitter  and  3-bay  an¬ 
tenna  have  been  put  on  top  of  I 
9.054  ft.  Coon  Peak  in  the  Oquirrh  ' 
Range.  The  tower  is  370  ft.,  bring¬ 
ing  the  combined  total  elevation 
to  9,424  ft.  above  sea  level. 

Vince  Clayton,  chief  engineer 
for  Station  KSL-TV  said,  “On-the- 
air  operation  confirms  our  judge¬ 
ment  that  G-E  equipment  would 
perform  most  satisfactorily  at  our 
high  altitude  and  under  our  ex¬ 
tremely  adverse  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  We  were  also  after  wider 
coverage— and,  again.  General 
Electric  filled  the  bill!” 


In  a  letter  to  W. 

R.  G.  Baker,  Gcn- 
!  eral  Electric  Vice- 
President,  Paul 
Adanti,  Station 
Manager  and 
Vice-President  of 
WHEN-TV  Syra¬ 
cuse,  told  an  out¬ 
standing  equipment  performance 
story  resulting  from  the  station’s 
recent  move. 

Mr.  Adanti  said,  “On  the  night 
of  September  6th,  a  crew  of  your 
engineers  together  with  our  people, 
moved  our  four  year  old  G-E  TT-6D 
transmitter  from  our  Court  Street 
studios  to  Sentinel  Heights,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  approximately  nine  miles. 

“There  are  several  things  about 
this  move  I  should  like  to  call  to 
your  attention.  In  the  first  place, 
under  the  supervision  of  your  men, 
the  move  was  completed  in  approx¬ 


imately  nine  hours  from  switch-off 
to  switch-on,  a  feat  which  enabled 
us  to  make  the  change  of  location 
with  no  loss  of  air  time.  The  sec¬ 
ond,  and  in  my  estimation,  the 
most  important  thing,  is  that  after 
,  being  banged  and  bounced  and 
,  otherwise  subjected  to  treatment 
'  I’m  sure  your  design  engineers  do 
not  list  under  ‘normal  operating 
!  conditions’,  that  four  year  old 
I  transmitter  not  only  produced  a 
perfect  picture  as  soon  as  power 
!  was  applied,  but  the  meters  regis- 
I  tered  the  same  readings  as  before 
moving,  even  though  the  transmit¬ 
ter  was  not  retuned! 

Crew  Praised 

“Finally,  and  by  no  means  least, 
the  General  Electric  engineering 
crew  in  charge  of  the  move  was 
I  tops  and  handled  all  the  details 
1  smoothly,  efficiently,  and  skillfully.” 


Wells  R.  Chapin 


After  32  years  of  | 
amateur  radio 
operation.  Wells 
R.  Chapin  counts  I 
as  many  friends 
in  that  chosen 
field  as  in  the 
business  world.  Wells  R.  Chmpin 

A  graduate  of  St.  Louis  Univer¬ 
sity,  Mr.  Chapin  has  many  years 
of  experience  in  nearly  all  phases 
of  commercial  and  military  elec¬ 
tronics.  He  was  chief  engineer 
of  station  WIL  in  St.  Louis  for  a 
year  and  a  half  prior  to  joining 
General  Electric. 


War  Experience 
During  World  War  II  he  worked 
as  a  field  engineer  for  the  Raytheon 
Manufacturing  Co.  His  experience 
includes  work  on  radar,  sonar,  and 
radio  communications  and  the 
problems  allied  to  using  this  equip¬ 
ment  on  airplanes  and  ships. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Newly  Organized  OPPA 
Fights  Courtroom  Ban 


By  James  L  Collings 

A  PROPOSED  BAN  OH  courtroom 
pictures  in  Ohio  is  being  fought 
by  the  Ohio  Press  Photographers 
Association,  a  new  organization 
formed  Nov.  29  in  New  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Ohio. 

The  Ohio  State  Bar  Association 
reportedly  favors  prohibiting 
courtroom  photos,  both  while 
courts  are  in  session  and  at  re¬ 
cess. 

In  answer,  the  OPPA  said  such 
a  restriction  violates  freedom  of 
the  press.  It  would  be,  the  group 
said,  “a  severe  invasion  of  the 
public  right  to  full  information  on 
matters  of  public  interest.” 

George  Smallsreed,  Jr.,  chief 
photographer  of  the  Columbus 
Dispatch  and  1st  vicepresident  of 
the  association,  was  asked  by  the 
OPPA  to  write  a  letter  to  Chief 
Justice  Carl  V.  Weygandt  of  the 
Ohio  Supreme  Court,  expressing 
the  group’s  views. 

(Other  officers  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  are  Norman  W.  Brown  of  the 
New  Philadelphia  Daily  Times, 
president;  Julian  Wilson  of  the 
Associated  Press,  Cleveland,  2nd 
vicepresident,  and  Art  B.  Bean,  Jr., 
of  the  Cambridge  Jeffersonian, 
secretary-treasurer. ) 

Mr.  Smallsreed  wrote,  in  part: 

“Functions  ...  of  the  courts 
are  public  business.  .  .  .  Histor¬ 
ically,  courtrooms  have  been  open 
to  the  public,  which  has  a  right 
to  know  what  is  transpiring  in  its 
courts. 

“Now  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  extend  the  scope  of  this  court¬ 
room  ban  on  photography  to  the 
point  where  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  seriously  threatened. 

“In  its  recommendations  to  the 
Ohio  Supreme  Court  for  adoption 
as  court  ethics  in  this  state,  the 
Ohio  State  Bar  Association  pro¬ 
poses  that  taking  of  pictures  be 


barred  in  courtrooms  not  only 
while  courts  are  in  session  but 
also  in  courtrooms  when  the  courts 
are  in  recess. 

“Once  adopted,  this  canon  could 
lead  to  other  extremities,  such  as 
prohibiting  pictures  in  the  corri¬ 
dors  outside  courtrooms  or  of 
principals  and  evidence  in  any 
place  as  long  as  the  trial  is  in 
progress. 

“This  proposed  canon  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  wide  interpretation,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  temperament  of 
the  court  and  the  physical  ar¬ 
rangement  of  various  courtrooms. 

“Under  the  proposed  restric¬ 
tions  upon  pictures  in  courtrooms 
during  recesses,  it  could  mean  that 
photography  would  be  prohibited 
not  only  during  mid-morning  and 
mid-afternoon  breaks  in  sessions 
but  also  during  noon-hour  lunch 
periods  and  recesses  declared  from 
one  day  to  another  and  even  over 
weekends. 

“Judges  always  have  had  com¬ 
plete  control  of  practice  and  disci¬ 
pline  in  their  courtrooms,  conduct¬ 
ing  their  procedures  successfully 
to  meet  situations  as  they  arise. 
There  is  no  need  of  a  canon  to 
further  impede  the  already  restrict¬ 
ed  free  flow  of  public  information 
in  the  courts.” 

Mr.  Smallsreed  informed  this 
page  the  letter  was  sent  Dec.  1. 

“It’s  too  early  for  a  reply,  of 
course,”  he  said  in  a  phone  con¬ 
versation  with  us  the  next  day, 
“but  I  can  tell  you  that  the  ban 
is  practically  in  effect  now.  In 
Columbus  yesterday  (Dec.  1),  we 
tried  to  cover  a  murder  trial.  In 
the  morning  we  were  frustrated 
completely.  We  could  go  in  as 
spectators  without  our  cameras. 
In  the  afternoon,  during  one  re¬ 
cess,  they  relented  a  bit  and  let 
us  make  some  shots.  We’re  very 
much  disturbed  about  it  here.” 


Means 

BETTER  PICTURES  FIRST 


e  Associoted  Press 


-  MISS 


the  opportunity  of  finding  the 
Job  you’ve  wanted 


-  -  -  Unless 


you 

“Read  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
Classified  Section  Every  Week”. 


Cider  &  Ncdls 
What  do  you  use  when  you  run 
out  of  acetic  acid? 

You  might  try  cider  and  nails. 

It’s  no  gag.  In  the  November 
issue  of  Image,  the  Journal  of 
Photography  of  the  George  East¬ 
man  House  (Rochester,  N,  Y.), 
there’s  an  amusing  piece  about 
just  such  an  application  of  un¬ 
orthodox  ingredients. 

An  ingenious  photographer, 
back  in  1860,  wrote  a  photo  jour¬ 
nal  of  that  period  telling  about 
the  incident. 

“Last  Winter,”  he  said,  “when 
almost  exclusively  engaged  in 
making  ambrotypes,  I,  one  day, 
.in  preparing  some  developer, 
found  myself  without  acetic  acid 
and  resolved  to  try  some  ordi¬ 
nary  vinegar  instead. 

“I  used  double  the  quantity  of 
acid  and  proportionately  less 
water,  and  the  ambrotypes  were 
as  good  as  any  I  have  seen.  In 
fact,  it  did  not  appear  to  make 
the  slightest  difference  in  the  pic¬ 
tures.  As  this  naturally  set  me  to 
thinking  on  the  subject,  I  resolved 
to  try  some  apple  cider  on  the 
same  plan. 

“The  cider,  I  argued,  especially 
when  ‘hard,’  contains  both  acid 
and  alcohol,  and  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  it  should  not  work  well. 

I  diluted  it  with  water,  added  the 
proportionate  amount  of  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  and  developed. 

“The  experiment  was  a  decided 
success.  To  modify  the  process 
still  more,  I  threw  some  rusty 
nails  in  the  cider  and  left  it  to 
stand  overnight.  In  the  morning 
I  again  diluted  it  with  water,  tried 
it  on  a  medium  ambrotype  and 
found  that  it  worked  like  a 
charm.  .  .  .” 

Snyder:  Me,  Too 

J\CK  Snyder,  now  a  publicity- 
public  relations  photographer, 
feels  left  out  of  things.  He  is  now 
about  to  be  put  back  where  he 
rightfully  belongs. 

In  the  Nov.  15  issue,  Dick 
Samo,  photo  director.  Hearst 
Newspapers,  picked  what  he  con¬ 
siders  the  three  greatest  news  pic¬ 
tures  since  1900.  One  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  was  of  the  Hindenburg  dis¬ 
aster. 

It  is  this  picture  Mr.  Syndcr 
writes  about. 

“In  listing  the  names  of  the 
photographers  who  were  on  hand,” 
he  says,  “he  (Dickl  forgot  to 
mention  that  Harry  McGonigle  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Bill 
Springfield,  then  with  Acme  News- 
pictures.  and  I,  representing  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  were  also 
present. 

“Actually,  I  was  fortunate  in 
getting  what  proved  to  be  the 
first  pictures  published  anywhere 
of  the  tragic  event.  The  Record 
was  on  the  street  with  my  pictures 
ahead  of  its  nearest  competitor. 

“I  made  a  shot  just  as  the  Hin¬ 
denburg  exploded,  and  I  got  an¬ 
other  as  it  was  descending. 

“Sensing  that  most  of  the  crowd 
would  rush  to  the  scene,  I  con¬ 


tinued  to  make  shots  as  1  moved 
to  the  car.  I  managed  to  get  off 
the  base  with  my  photos  before 
Navy  officials  suddenly  decided  to 
close  the  gates  and  would  not  per¬ 
mit  anyone  to  leave. 

“I  made  a  hurried  trip  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  covering  the  distance  is 
52  minutes.  The  Record  held  up 
its  edition  to  get  full  details  of 
the  story  and  ran  my  picture  on 
what  was  practically  the  entire 
front  page.  At  that  time,  it  also 
owned  the  New  York  Post  and 
rushed  a  mat  of  the  shot  there 
for  publication. 

“When  copies  of  the  Record 
reached  Lakehurst,  the  photogra¬ 
phers  who  were  being  detained 
immediately  contacted  the  officers 
in  charge.  They  explained  there 
was  no  sense  in  holding  them 
when  the  pictures  were  already 
published.  They  then  received 
permission  to  leave  the  base.” 

■ 

Retires  At  91  From 
New  York  Times 

William  D.  (Judge)  Evans,  who 
will  be  91  next  Jan.  25  and  who 
was  one  of  the  oldest  active  news¬ 
papermen  in  the  country,  retired 
as  head  of  the  obituary  desk  of 
the  New  York  Times  on  Nov,  20. 

“Judge”  Evans  was  once  city 
editor  of  the  New  York  Mail  and 
Express  and  he  worked  for  the 
New  York  Globe  before  he  joined 
the  Times  as  a  copy  reader  in 
1924.  He  was  named  head  of  the 
obit  desk  in  1942.  Mr.  Evans  was 
born  in  Wales,  came  to  the  U.  S. 
as  a  child  and  was  graduated  from  | 
Yale  in  1885. 

■ 

Production  Liaison 
Supervisor  Named 

Oil  City,  Pa.  —  E.  P.  Boyle, 
publisher  of  the  Oil  City  Derrick 
and  Blizzard,  has  named  R.  W. 
Rhoades,  vice  president-sales,  as 
assistant  to  the  publisher  to  have 
supervision  over  the  production  of 
the  newspapers.  Mr.  Rhoades  will 
coordinate  the  flow  of  production 
through  the  editorial  and  mecha¬ 
nical  departments. 

J.  S.  Nelson,  who  formerly  ex¬ 
ercised  supervision  over  the  me¬ 
chanical  departments  of  the  news-  ( 
papers,  will  devote  his  full  time  to 
the  management  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  printing  department. 

■ 

Newell  Anderson 
On  Job  in  Kansas 

Kansas  City,  Kan.  —  Newell 
Anderson,  former  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tupelo  (Miss.)  Jour¬ 
nal  who  claims  he  was  “run  out 
of  town”  by  hooded  men,  h^ 
gone  to  work  as  a  supervisor  in 
the  circulation  department  of  the 
Kansas  City  Kansan. 

Gov.  Hugh  White  of  Mississippi 
received  a  report  of  the  alleged 
“anti-Yankee”  incident  from  Tu¬ 
pelo  Police  Chief  Crockett  and 
said  he  wras  “more  convinced  th^ 
ever  it  was  a  hoax.”  The  FBI  i* 
still  checking  the  story. 
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BIGGER  PRIZES!  EASIER  RULES! 
NEW  OPPORTUNITIES! 


Bigger  than  ever  and  easier  to  enter! 

That's  the  new  1953  Graflex  Photo  Contest.  Now, 
.32  hi"  cash  prizes  in  4  photo  classes  are  open  to  all 
press  and  professional  photographers.  It's  a  money 
niakiii"  opportunity  replete  with  national  puhlieitv 
and  prestige  you  can’t  afford  to  miss. 


So  dig  out  and  send  in  those  prize-winners  voii  have 
in  your  files.  It’s  easy!  They  don't  have  to  he 
mounted.  I’ress  Class  shots  don't  need  releases. 
And,  best  of  all,  winning  negatives  remain  your 
property  and  can  be  sold  to  anyone  hut  a  Graflex 
competitor. 

Any  picture  of  any  subject  anywhere  in  the  world  is 
eligible,  so  long  as  it  was  made  with  any  Graflex- 
made  camera  or  Cirollex  or  Giro  35,  during  the  year 
1952.  You  can  enter  as  many  as  10  black  and  white, 
5  color,  and  5  picture  stories.  Contest  opens  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  1952,  closes  February  15,  1953.  Get  your 
oflicial  entry  form  and  complete  rides  from  your 
Graflex  dealer  or  by  writing:  Contest  Manager, 
Graflex,  Inc.,  Rochester  8,  N.  Y.  Good  luck! 


f]  Here  are  the  special  new 
features  yoiive  asked  for! 


^  NEW!  Prize  pool  increased  from  $5000 
$10,000! 

^  NEW!  Two  special  photo  classes;  — 


to 


1  •  Press  Class  for  best  published  pic¬ 
tures  (no  subject  releases  required.) 

2*  Picture  Story  Class  for  picture  sets. 


NEW!  Entries  to  be  on  11  x  14  double-weight 
paper.  Need  not  be  mounted,  but 
mounted  pictures  are  eligible. 


*  NEW!  Judges  are  picture  editors  of  leading 
magazines  and  newspapers. 


r- 


*  NEW! 


No  model  releases  are  needed  for  Press 
Class  pictures. 


32  Cash  Prizes  Open  to  YOU 


!•  Professional  Class 


1st 

$500 

2nd 

$300 

3rd 

$200 

4th 

$100 

5th 

$100 

6th 

$100 

7th 

$100 

8th 

$100 

2e  Color  Class 

1st 

$500 

2nd 

$300 

3rd 

$200 

4th 

$100 

5th 

$100 

6th 

$100 

7th 

$100 

8th 

$100 

3*  Press  Class— 

for  best 

published  pictures— 

NO  MODEL  RELEASE  REQUIRED 

1st  $500 

2nd  $300 

3rd  $200 

4,  5,  6,  7,  8th  $100  each 


4e  Picture  Story  Class— 
4  or  more  related  photos  not 
published  in  publications  of 
over  200,000  circulation.  Color 
or  black  and  white. 

1st  $1000 

2nd  $500 

3rd  $400 

4,  5,  6,  7,  8th  $250  each 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Demand  for  Starting 
Skill  Poses  Problem 


journalism  reading  room  by  de¬ 
veloping  it  as  a  kind  of  public  af¬ 
fairs  research  laboratory.  The 
reading  room  contains  virtually 


Edelstein  Publishes  New 
Journalism  Education  Mag 
A  NEW  publication  devoted  to 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

Most  newspaper  employers 
judge  a  journalism  school  by  the 
immediate  occupational  competen¬ 
cy  of  its  graduates. 

Typical  expression  of  employer 
praise  will  be,  “Your  boy  took 
hold  right  away  and  didn’t  have  to 
be  shown  a  thing.”  Or  of  criti¬ 
cism,  “He’s  pretty  slow  getting  out 
his  copy.” 

References  in  both  cases  being 
to  the  grad’s  ability  to  do  a  job 
“right  now.” 

Yet  when  newspaper  employers 
express  themselves  in  speech  or 
writing  on  the  job  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  school,  they’re  apt  to  talk 
loftily  about  the  need  for  “broad 
general  educaton”  and  decry  “over¬ 
emphasis  on  techniques,  and  tricks 
of  the  trade.” 

Inconsistency  a  Problem 

They  want,  they  say,  “young 
men  and  women  broadly  educated 
in  the  liberal  studies  foundational 
to  success  in  journalism  over  the 
long  haul.  We’ll  teach  them  the 
techniques  on  the  job.” 

This  inconsistency  poses  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  journalism  schools, 
and  temptation  for  the  teacher  is 
to  slant  the  emphasis  toward  im¬ 
mediate  job  competency.  It’s  a 
testimonial  to  his  professional  in¬ 
tegrity  that  journalism  programs 
across  the  country  almost  unani¬ 
mously  recognize  the  superior  de¬ 
mands  of  liberal  education. 

They  all  point,  in  varying  de¬ 
grees,  toward  a  graduate  who  can 
start  right  out  earning  his  salary. 
But  examination  of  the  principles 
and  purposes  of  their  training 
shows  that  journalism  education  is 
most  concerned  with  long  range 
objectives — with  eventual  superior¬ 
ity. 

A  particularly  good  statement  of 
this  viewpoint  appears  in  the  an¬ 
nual  report  of  the  director  of  the 


On  the  FRONT  PAGES 
Of  More  and  More 
U.  S.  Newspapers 


the  0A\LV 


exclusive 
newsfeature 
dispatches 


every  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  journ^isin  education  at  the  high 


in  the  state,  approximately  100 
daily  and  60  weekly  newspapers 
from  other  states;  a  selected  group 


school  and  junior  college  level  has 
made  its  bow.  It  is  Student  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  edited  by  Alex  S.  Edelstein, 


University  of  Nebraska  school  of 
journalism.  Dr.  William  F.  Swind¬ 
ler,  to  the  president  of  his  univer¬ 
sity.  Says  Dr.  Swindler; 

‘The  purpose  of  professional 
education  for  journalism  ...  is 
to  discover  and  train  persons  who 
will  some  day  be  superior  journal¬ 
ists  and  qualitatively  will  improve 
the  media  for  which  they  are 
working.  .  .  . 

“Our  fundamental  concern  .  .  . 
is  that  (1)  the  professional  jour¬ 
nalist  shall  have  an  exceptionally 
broad  education  and  that  (2)  in 
the  process  of  seeking  a  broad 
education  he  does  not  simply 
spread  himself  thin.  This  is  a  con¬ 
cern  of  education  generally,  to  be 
sure,  but  for  the  journalist  it  is 
particularly  important  because  he 
is,  essentially,  the  only  connecting 
link  between  the  world  of  ideas 
and  issues  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
masses  of  newspaper  readers  or 
radio  listeners  on  the  other. 

“It  is  a  matter  of  manifest  ur¬ 
gency  that  his  education  be  broad 
and  that  it  not  be  rendered  super¬ 
ficial  by  being  a  mere  sampling  of 
subjects.” 

Public  .Affairs  Research 

It  is  a  primary  responsibility  of 
the  school  of  journalism,  says  Dr. 
Swindler,  to  integrate  and  imple¬ 
ment  the  background  educaton. 
“The  school  envisions  its  functions 
as  that  of  liaison  —  between  the 
courses  the  student  elects  to  take 
and  those  he  elects  not  to  take; 
between  the  college  in  which  he  is 
enrolled  and  the  other  colleges 
with  which  he  normally  would  not 
come  in  contact;  between  the  news 
of  the  day  and  the  background  of 
the  news.” 

At  Nebraska  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  is  taking  an  additional  step 
in  this  direction,  says  Dr.  Swindler, 
by  enlarging  the  usefulness  of  the 


every 


United  States. 

Compare  Practices 


students.  It  also  has  sections  de¬ 
voted  to  radio  and  television  edu- 


process  of  ranging  from  theoretic¬ 
al  to  practical  and  back  again.  .  .  . 
Its  primary  aim  is  to  provide  edu¬ 
cated  personnel  who  will  be 
equipped  to  do  a  better  job  of  in¬ 
forming  the  public  in  a  democ¬ 
racy.” 

Son  Jose  Inaugurates 
*Big  Red  Apple'  Award 


of  foreign  daily  newspapers;  more  publications  at  the 

than  60  trade  and  professonal  Modesto  (Calif.)  Junior  College, 
magazines;  and  sample  copies  of  received  his  M.A.  de^ee  in  i 

daily  newspaper  in  the  Journalism  at  Stanford  uniwrsity 
and  has  worked  on  a  number  of 
California  newspapers. 

.  ,  f  1  .  j  The  new  magazine  is  designed 

Students  make  a  careful  study  .  ••  ui-  j  •  j 

.jiuuv  a  vaiwui  ci  u,  publicatiou  odvisets  and 

of  the  manner  in  which  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  covers  the  news.  Stu¬ 
dents  in  language  classes  “make  a  advertising,  school  photog- 

comprehensive  study  of  a  particu-  public  relations 

lar  foreign  language  daily  newspa-  ^ 

per,  comparing  the  journalistic  t. 

practice  in  that  publication  with  a  Harscn  Gives  Prize 
comparable  newspaper  in  the  To  Start  Scholarship 
United  States.”  Madison,  Wis.  —  A  graduate 

The  senior  seminar  in  Invest!-  scholarship  in  journalism  has  been 
gative  Methods  in  Editing  is  being  established  at  the  University  of 
expanded  and  enriched,  he  reports.  Wisconsin  from  funds  provided  by 
In  this  course  seniors  engage  in  an  Joseph  C.  Harsch,  Washington 
informal  summary  of  the  various  foreign  affairs  columnist  for  the 
fields  of  news  for  which  university  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
courses  —  both  those  they  have  Mr.  Harsch  turned  over  to  the 
taken  and  those  they  have  not —  school  of  journalism  the  $1,000 
form  a  background.  prize  given  him  in  May,  1952,  by 

“Journalism  training,”  says  Dr.  Jhe  Alfred  I.  DuPont  awards 
Swindler,  “is  essentially  a  continual  foundation  for  “his  consistently 


You 

Might  -  - 

-  MISS 

the  opportunity 

to  secure  fi- 

nancing  to  improve  your  news- 

paper  properties 

-  Unless 

you 

“Read  Editor  & 

Publisher’s 

Classified  Section  Every  Week”. 

excellent  and  accurate  gathering 
and  reporting  of  news  by  radio, 
and  his  expert,  informed  and  reli¬ 
able  interpretation  of  news  and 
opinion.” 

■ 

Newspapers  Support 
Merchant  Marine 

American  newspapers  are  re- 
.  .  sponsive  in  promoting  the  Ameri- 

A  PROJECT  for  recognizing  ex-  merchant  marine,  according  to 
ceptional  journalistic  achievement  prank  O.  Braynard,  director  of  the 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  De-  bureau  of  information  of  the 
partment  of  Journalism  of  San  American  Merchant  Marine  Insti- 
Jose  State  College.  tute  and  formerly  assistant  marine 

The  department,  through  its  news  editor  of  the  New  York 
senior  students  and  faculty,  has  in-  Herald  Tribune. 
augurated  the  Award  of  the  Big  “We  have  issued  five  mats  of 
Red  Apple,  which  is  made  to  drawings  on  ‘Your  Merchant 
persons  who  have  contributed  in  Marine’  in  the  last  six  months," 
some  notable  way  to  the  promo-  Braynard.  “Clippings  in 

tion  of  public  welfare  by  the  news-  hand  show  an  average  usage  by 
paper  press.”  1  ]  2  papers  in  42  states.  Since  clip- 

The  award  consists  of  a  certifi-  ping  services  are  generally  thought 
cate  bearing  the  name  of  the  re-  to  return  only  about  one-quarter 
cipient,  a  statement  of  the  reasons  of  the  stories  actually  appearing, 
for  his  selection,  and  is  imprinted  we  may  assume  that  these  five 
with  a  process  four-color  Wena-  mats  have  each  been  used  about 
tehee  red  apple.  450  times. 

Recipient  becomes  a  life  member  “The  first  four  mats  were  sent 
of  the  Order  of  the  Red  Apple,  out  to  2,000  newspapers  each, 
and  his  photograph  is  hung  in  the  Only  1,000  of  the  fifth  mat  (a 
Hall  of  Honor  in  the  journalism  drawing  of  ‘A  Famous  American 
building.  Ship’  by  Mr.  Braynard  himself) 

First  recipient  of  the  award  was  were  sent  out  as  it  was  the  begin- 
Jean  R.  Paulson,  managing  editor  ning  of  a  new  series.  However,  the 
of  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times,  fifth  mat  has  proved  the  most 
for  instigating  and  conducting  a  popular  of  all.  We  have  nearly 
large-scale  campaign  to  reduce  200  clippings  in  hand  suggesting 
traffic  accidents  on  the  notorious  that  this  mat  was  used  by  three 

Bayshore  highway  out  of  San  out  of  four  newspapers  that  re- 

Francisco.  Mr.  Paulson’s  efforts  ceived  it.” 

resulted  in  a  multi-million  dollar  Mr.  Braynard’s  report  showed 
freeway  construction  project  and  that  375  newspapers  using  564  of 
reduction  of  the  num^r  of  acci-  the  marine  mats  had  circulation  of 
dents  on  the  Bayshore.  782,869. 
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HELP  THAT 


MALE 


By  ANN  CUTLER 

T HIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  Saleswomen  are  unanimous  in  Many  large  department  stores  have 
American  male  goes  on  a  shopping  acknowledging  that  men  make  done  this.  Stores,  quick  to  recog- 
spree,  and  as  exchange  desks  in  good  customers.  When  a  man  sees  nize  that  the  male  visiting  a 
stores  throughout  the  country  will  something  that  appeals  to  his  woman’s  shop  is  apt  to  be  shy  and 
testify,  the  mistakes  husbands  and  fancy  he  is  apt  to  say,  “Wrap  it  up.”  nervous,  can  set  aside  small  dress- 
sweethearts  make  when  buying  Price  rarely  is  the  important  fac-  ing  booths  to  insure  privacy.  Mer- 
gifts  are  legion.  With  good  inten-  tor  it  is  with  a  woman.  But  the  chants  can  coach  their  salesladies 
tions  and  generous  impulses  they  quality  that  endears  the  male  cus-  in  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  male, 
manage  to  hang  up  annual  records  tomer  to  sales  staffs  often  brings  instruct  them  to  be  tactful  with  the 
of  some  hits,  some  misses  and  woe  to  the  woman  in  his  life.  nervous  customer, 

plenty  of  errors.  To  rectify  some  of  the  mistakes  When  a  man  appears  with  a 

Their  mistakes  are  particularly  which  so  of  ten  have  brought  disap-  dreamy  look  and  says,  “I’d  like 
tragic,  say  retailers,  professional  pointment,  suppressed  tears  and  something  for  my  wife — something 
shoppers  and  salespeople,  because  unhappiness  on  Christmas  morn-  pretty,”  the  saleswoman  who  takes 
the  disappointments  and  heart-  ing,  large  and  small  store  owners  him  in  hand  must  not  only  be  ex¬ 
aches  they  provoke  could  be  can  do  a  number  of  things.  De-  pert  at  eliciting  information,  but  at 
avoided  with  just  a  little  fore-  partments  “For  Men  Only”  staffed  translating  the  answers  into  some- 
thought.  by  top  sales  people  can  be  set  up.  thing  that  will  please.  But  with  the 

continued  in  December* 

:|c  Write  Nation’s  Business,  Washington  6,  D.C.,  for 
a  complimentary  copy  of  the  December  issue  and 
for  permission  to  quote  from  this  timely  article. 


nation’s  business 
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PROMOTION 

Failure  Begins  at  Home 
In  Meeting  Criticism 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


There  is  no  need  for  alert 
newspaper  promotion  people  to 
await  the  findings  of  any  study 
of  newspaper  coverage  of  the  late 
presidential  campaign  before  they 
start  building  an  offensive  defense 
against  the  “one  party  press” 
.critics. 

Barry  Bingham,  editor  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal, 
put  his  finger  on  some  of  the 
reasons  “one  party  press”  criticism 
digs  dangerously  into  the  minds 
of  readers  in  his  talk  last  week 


to  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Some  of  the  criticism,  he  noted, 
“is  based  on  an  honest  failure  to 
understand  how  a  newspaper  func¬ 
tions.” 

“If  we  can’t  explain  our  own 
operation  to  the  average  citizen,” 
he  asked,  “how  can  we  expect  to 
explain  anything  else  to  him  ad¬ 
equately  in  this  complex  world?” 

Not  Often  Enough  Maybe 

There’s  your  cue  for  a  1953 
promotional  campaign  that  will 


Must  reading  for 
Newspaper  executives 

Profile  of  the  Advertising  Market 

a  new  study  of  today’s  market  for  national  advertising— 
its  dimensions,  characteristics  and  potential! 


o 

Printers’  Ink 

205  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  17,  New  York 


How  main  national  aiK  crtisors  arc  there?  I  low 
many  products  do  the\  advertise?  Who  arc 
they?  Whore  are  tho\  ?  How  much  do  thev 
spend?  W  hen  do  thev  make  up  media  lists? 
The  answers  to  these  and  other  basic  questions 
apjH'ar  in  Profile  of  the  Advertising  Market— 
a  new  study  just  published  by  the  Advertising 
Department  of  Printers'  Ink. 

I  lore,  for  what  we  belies  e  to  be-  the  first  time 
in  advertising  history,  is  a  clear-cut  picture 
of  totlay's  national  advertising  market— based 
upon  research  reported  on  or  done  bv  Printers' 
Ink,  as  well  as  available  data  from  several 
media  groups 

Some  of  the  information  will  1h‘  familiar  to  vou. 
More,  however,  mav  Ire  a  surprise.  Por  never 
Indore  have  the  facts  and  figures  of  advertising 
been  analvzed  in  this  wav! 

Our  purpose  is  to  help  vou  more  acciirateK 
gauge  the  size  of  your  market  and  your  selling 
job,  and  to  show  how  Printers'  Ink  can  help  vou 
sell  more  advertising  to  national  advertisers. 
If  v  ou  do  not  now  have  a  copy  of  Profile  of  the 
Advertising  Market,  ask  your  Printers’  Ink  man 
for  your  copy  or  write  on  your  letterhead  to 
Robert  E.  Kenyon,  Jr.,  Advertising  Director. 


not  only  benefit  your  newspaper 
but  will  help  all  newspapers  as 
well.  If  there  is  any  failure  on 
the  part  of  newspaper  readers  to 
understand  how  a  newspaper  func¬ 
tions,  the  failure  is  with  newspa¬ 
per  promotion  departments. 

It’s  true,  of  course,  and  it 
should  be  spread  on  the  record 
in  defense  of  every  newspaper 
promotion  department  we  know  or 
know  about,  that  a  large  part  of 
every  promotion  program  is  de¬ 
voted  to  this  very  objective. 

The  failure,  therefore,  lies  not 
in  that  we  are  not  doing  this  job, 
but  in  that,  evidently,  we  are  not 
doing  it  either  well  enough  or 
often  enough. 

It’s  not  an  easy  job  to  do,  al¬ 
though  too  frequently  it  is  dis¬ 
missed  as  an  easy  and  routine  job. 
Too  often  it  is  thought  that  once 
we  have  explained  the  mechanics 
of  getting  out  a  newspaper,  tell¬ 
ing  the  reader  how  we  gather  the 
news,  process  it,  and  print  and 
deliver  it,  we  have  done  an  ad¬ 
equate  job  of  helping  him  better 
to  understand  us. 

But  understanding  the  mechanics 
of  newspaper  making  does  not 
necessarily  mean  understanding 
how  a  newspaper  functions.  It  does 
not  help  the  reader  understand 
the  newspaper  “conscience”  that 
Carl  Lindstrom,  managing  editor 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
talked  about  to  promotion  men 
in  Boston  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 
Nor  does  it  help  the  reader  ap¬ 
preciate  the  “integrity,  honor  and 
character  behind  a  newspaper” 
that  Roy  Roberts,  president  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  talked  about  to 
the  Missouri-Kansas  AP  editors 
last  week. 

Yet  these  qualities  of  the  news¬ 
paper  mind  and  soul  and  being 
are  essential  to  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  the  newspaper  by  the 
reader.  The  reader  senses  a  good 
deal  of  this.  That’s  why  he  trusts 
the  newspaper. 

But  the  newspaper  reader  ob¬ 
viously  doesn’t  have  all  this  suf¬ 
ficiently  impressed  upon  him  to 
make  him  intelligently  critical  of 
uninformed  newspaper  criticism. 
He  may  believe  you  and  believe 
in  you.  But  paradoxically,  he  will 
also  fall  for  any  dirty  stuff  about 
you  the  critics  care  to  fling. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the 
problem  can  be  solved  by  beating 
your  breast  and  proclaiming  sanc¬ 
timoniously  what  a  great  fellow 
you  are,  and  devoted  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest.  It  is  to  suggest  that 
a  continuous  campaign  of  ex¬ 
plaining,  explaining,  explaining 
how  your  newspaper  truly  serves 
its  readers  is  always  in  order  in 
your  promotion  program,  and 
never  more  so  than  now. 

Eight  for  Eight  Columns 
One  of  the  best  of  the  flour¬ 
ishing  dozens  of  newspaper 
market  newsletters  now  being 
published  is  the  Detroit  Free 
Press’s  “Eight  Columns.”  With  its 
issue  of  Nov.  11,  it  started  its 
ninth  year. 

EDITOR  <S  PU 


“The  mailing  list,”  the  newslet-  I 
ter  notes,  “has  grown  from  around  1 
5,000  names  to  over  10,000  most-  in 
ly  by  requests.”  “If  memory  serves  | 
us  right,  it  was  the  first  newslet-  I 
ter  to  be  put  out  by  any  American  I  I 
newspaper.”  I 

Result  Stories  f 

“We  are  going  hot  and  heavy  [ 
for  result  stories  of  any  kind  in  j 
an  effort  to  show  proof  that  there  t' 
is  not  a  medium  in  existence  that  ! 
can  do  anywhere  near  the  job  ■ 
that  newspapers  can  do  for  ad-  i 
vertisers.”  i 

So  writes  Joe  Lynch,  PM,  | 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press, 
sending  along  a  file-size  folder  • 
reporting  how  Meijer’s  super-  ■ 
markets  built  a  2000  per  cent  in-  I 
crease  for  food  products  as  the  [ 
result  of  one  color  ad  in  the  Press. 

Average  case  sales  of  all  Brooks  ! 
products  in  the  six  supermarkets  ! 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1952 
was  28'/$  cases.  In  the  first  three 
days  after  the  ad  appeared,  sales 
reached  642  cases. 

A  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Exam¬ 
iner  broadside  tells  how  a  12-page 
ad  section  run  exclusively  in  the 
Examiner  on  Sunday,  Nov.  2, 
brought  75,000  customers  jam¬ 
ming  into  the  May  Company’s 
basement.  May  Company  exec¬ 
utives  had  planned  the  sale  event 
for  eight  months  to  celebrate  the 
store’s  29th  anniversary. 

It  turned  out  to  be  the  biggest 
basement  sale  the  store  had  ever 
experienced,  breaking  all  records. 

In  the  Bag 

Parade  pulls  a  cutie  by  sending  ) 
out  a  sheet  of  stamp-size  gummed  i 
labels  “for  your  use  on  personal 
papers  which  may  need  a  dash  of  J 
color  and  a  touch  of  emphasis." 

The  labels  read:  Personal,  Urgent, 
Okay,  Return,  File,  Action,  Pass 
on.  Congrats,  Thanks,  and  Oui 
Oui.  The  idea  is  that  “they  will 
remind  you  of  the  extra  services 
offered  by  Parade.”  This  folder 
gives  late  postal  information.  ’’ 
“Who  says  you  don’t  get  much 
for  a  nickel  these  days?”  asks  the 
New  London  (Conn.)  Day  in  an 
ad  in  its  own  pages.  Good  ques¬ 
tion.  Good  answer.  Ad  tells  what  ^ 
you  get  in  the  Day  in  the  way  of 
news  services,  including  “com¬ 
mercial  news”  in  the  ads.  “It  costs  k 
9'/$c  to  produce  the  Day  you  get  , 
for  a  nickel,”  the  ad  informs,  j 
which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  j 
“your  nickel  goes  a  long  way  when 
it  buys  the  Day.” 

“Growing,  growing,  growing”  is 
the  caption  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  and  Chronicle  ^ 
put  on  their  newest  market  data 
booklet.  It  is  alive  with  pictures 
and  facts  and  figures  that  take  the  ^ 
reader  on  a  tour  of  Spokane  and  ; 
the  Inland  Empire  it  serves. 

■ 

Bigger  and  Better 

Milwaukee — Both  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Auditorium  and  Arena  will  be 
utilized  by  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
for  its  13th  annual  Sports  show  t- 
next  March  21-29.  li 
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Competition 

for  attention  and  results  has  been 
excei)tionally  keen  in  the  news- 
pa  jier  promotion  field. 


More  newspapers — large  and 
small — are  showing  MORE  im¬ 
agination.  selling  urge,  artistic 
presentation,  and  fundamentals  of 
real  genin';  than  ever  before. 


True,  a  newspaper  is  locally  proud 
of  its  effort  in  the  field.  But 
acclaim — we  feel — should  go  be¬ 
yond  that.  -\11  other  newspapers, 
all  national  advertisers,  all  space 
buyers  should  share  in  this  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  high  honor  received  for 
top  performance. 


That  is  one  reason  why  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Contest  was  inaugurated 
years  ago.  Its  continuing  success 
has  vindicated  this  belief. 


>1n  E  &  P 

BRONZE  PLAQUE 
Award  for  .  .  . 

1.  The  best  series  of  six  or  more 
advertisements  during  1952,  de¬ 
signed  to  obtain  national  newspa¬ 
per  advertising,  and  run  in  one  or 
more  trade  papers,  other  newspa¬ 
pers,  or  own  newspaper  —  to  be 
mounted  and  presented  in  port¬ 
folio  form. 

2.  The  best  direct  mail  promo¬ 
tion  piece  during  1952,  designed  to 
obtain  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

3.  The  best  sales  presentation 
during  1952,  designed  to  obtain  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertising,  which 
may  include  presentation  of  prod¬ 
uct  inventories  or  market  research 
(as  many  separate  entries  as  de¬ 
sired  ) . 

4.  The  best  (printed  or  hand 
lettered)  presentation  during  1952, 
designed  to  develop  new  local  ad¬ 
vertising  generally,  or  designed  for 
a  special  classification  of  accounts 
or  an  individual  account,  includ¬ 
ing  (if  desired)  competitive  pre¬ 
sentations  with  other  newspapers, 
radio,  television,  or  other  local 
media  (as  many  separate  entries  as 
desired). 

5.  The  most  outstanding  single 
compaign  during  1952,  designed 
to  obtain  classified  advertising, 
consisting  of  advertisements  run 
in  own  newspaper  (or  other  local 
media)  and  direct  mail  pieces 
(or  both),  to  be  presented  in  port¬ 
folio  form  (as  many  separate  en 
tries  as  desired). 

6.  The  most  outstanding  single 
circulation  promotion  program 
during  1952,  embracing  any  form  of 
printed  promotion,  or  carrier  boy 
and/or  dealer  activities,  special 
events,  etc.  (to  be  presented  in 
album  form,  with  examples  of  the 
printed  promotion,  and  word  or 
word-and-plcture  description  of 
other  activities;  as  many  separate 
entries  as  desired). 

7.  The  most  outstanding  single 
community  service  activity  con¬ 
ducted  during  1952,  aimed  at  Im¬ 
proving  the  economic  aspects  of 
the  area  or  the  general  public  wel¬ 
fare  Interests  (to  be  presented  in 
word  or  word-and-plcture  descrip¬ 
tion  In  scrap-book  form;  as  many 
separate  entries  as  desired). 

GENERAL  CONTEST  RULES 

Contest  Is  open  to  aU  dally  news¬ 
papers  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  closing  date  for  entries 
postmarked  January  31,  1953.  Ad¬ 
dress  all  entries  to  the  Promotion 
Contest  Editor,  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER,  1700  Times  Tower,  New 
York  36,  New  Y'ork. 

IMPORTANT:  Continuing  pro¬ 
grams  or  copy  themes  will  not  be 
eligible  If  they  have  previously 
won  first  award. 

Each  contestant  shall  paste  se¬ 
curely  on  the  front  of  each  entry 
a  label  bearing  the  name  of  the 
newspaper  and  classification  for 
which  entry  is  submitted. 

Where  more  than  one  entry  Is 
made  in  a  given  classification,  rach 
one  must  be  designated  by  a 
separate  label. 

Definitions  of  cla.ssificatlon  must 
be  followed  closely  In  order  to 
have  the  entry  eligible. 

Judging  will  be  done  by  a  se¬ 
lected  group  of  advertiser,  agency, 
circulation,  and  public  relations 
executives,  and  the  decision  of  the 
Judges  will  be  final. 

Special  Merit  Certificates  will  be 
.awarded  in  any  classification  at 
the  discretion  of  the  judges. 


Newspaper 
Promotion  Contest. 


Choose  any — 

or  all — of  the  classifications  listed 
on  the  left.  The  more,  the 
better.  Be  sure  to  follow  the  rules 
and  regulations  carefully. 

• 

The  judges — eminent  men  all — 
will  be  selected  for  their  exper¬ 
ience  ill  each  classified  field — for 
their  familiarity  with  news|)aper 
activities. 


The  Contest  is  for  promotion 
during  the  year  1952,  and  all  en¬ 
tries  should  be  postmarked  not 
later  than  January  .31,  1953. 


f^romotion 

Contest  Editor 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Tower, 

New  York  36,  New  York 
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MY - 

ANSWER 


BY  BILLY 
GRAHAM-1 


^  Millions  have  heard  him 
in  person,  on  radio  and 
TV/ 

^  Acclaimed  by  the  na¬ 
tion's  press  on  front 
page  and  editorial  I 

0  Hailed  by  clergymen 
and  laymen  of  all 
faiths, his  appeal  crosses 
denominational  lines  I 


G  NOW  reaches  more  mil¬ 
lions  right  in  their  own  homes  with 
c  doily  inspirational  column  .  .  . 
whereinthe  sensational  Dr. Graham 
ofFers  his  own  heartening  answers 
to  the  perplexing  problems  of  to¬ 
day's  troubled  world.  Question- 
ond-onswer  in  format  .  .  .  intimate 
in  style  .  .  .  nonsectarian  in  empha¬ 
sis!  Starts  this  week  in  scores  of 
importcnt  cities.  It  may  still  be 
ovailabh  in  yours.  Wire  or  phone 
today! 


CHICA90  TRIBUNE 
NEW  lORK  NEWS 
SYNDKATE,  INC. 

NEWSBUIDING  _ 

NEW  YOK,  17 


SYNDICATES 


Committee  Lists 


One-Year  Strip  to  Tell 
Louisiana  Purchase  Story 


By  Erwin  Knoll 


Here’s  a  strip  guaranteed  to 
last  for  just  one  year.  No  peren¬ 
nial  tenant  on  your  comic  pages, 
this.  Just  52  weeks — Jan.  5  to 
Dec.  31,  1953 — and  it’s  done.  No 
Sunday  pages  either;  just  six  re¬ 
leases  weekly,  in  four-column 
width. 

The  strip  is  called  “Louisiana 
Purchase” — 1953  is  the  150th  an¬ 
niversary  of  that  historical  event 
— and  is  the  story  of  the  14-state 
region  comprising  the  Louisiana 
Territory  from  its  early  discovery 
and  exploration  by  Spanish  con- 
quistadores  to  its  incorporation 
into  the  United  States.  All  authen¬ 
tic  history,  lots  of  adventure  and 
wrapped  up  in  a  humorous  draw¬ 
ing  style. 

Creator  is  John  Chase,  editorial 
cartoonist  for  the  New  Orleans 
States  and  author  of  the  prize¬ 
winning  narrative  history  of  New 
Orleans,  “Frenchmen,  Desire, 
i  Good  Children.” 

I  The  Register  and  Tribune 
!  Syndicate,  which  will  distribute 
:  “Louisiana  Purchase,”  suggests 
I  ample  promotion  opportunities  for 
I  the  strip  in  connection  with  schools 
land  patriotic  organizations  and 
possible  use  in  contest  tie-ins. 


will  recount  recent  exploits  of 
Hercule  Poirot.  Miss  Christie’s 
deathless  sleuth. 


McClure  Syndicate  Has 
'Korean  Tales'  Serial 
The  McClure  Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate  has  obtained  exclusive 
newspaper  rights  to  “Korean 
Tales”  by  Melvin  B.  Voorhees, 
published  last 


Voorhees 


Joseph  Shuster  Creating 
New  Comic  Strip 

Joseph  Shuster,  the  original  art¬ 
ist-creator  of  “Superman,”  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  comic  strip  and  is 
seeking  a  syndicate  outlet,  he  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

The  strip  is  called  “Golly  Ga- 
loo,  the  Magic  Genie,”  and  follows 
science-fiction  fantasy  lines,  Mr. 
Shuster  said.  The  William  Morris 
entertainment  agency  has  expressed 
interest  in  the  feature  as  a  tele¬ 
vised  children’s  program. 


month  by  Simon 
&  Schuster,  and 
is  offering  t  h  e 
book  in  serial 
form  for  imme¬ 
diate  release. 

Lieutenant  Col¬ 
onel  Voorhees, 
former  chief  cen- 
sor  with  the 
Eighth  Army  in 
Korea  and  before 
that  a  successful 
newspaperman  in  Tacoma  and 
Seattle,  Wash.,  faces  an  Army 
court  martial  for  not  submitting 
his  book  for  official  clearance  be¬ 
fore  publication.  Pentagon  brass 
feels  that  some  of  his  comments 
on  generals  are  “unseemly.”  Col. 
Voorhees  also  has  harsh  words  for 
some  correspondents,  accusing 
them  of  being  “vociferously  indif¬ 
ferent  to  consequences.” 

“Korean  Tales”  includes  short 
stories  based  on  actual  incidents 
as  well  as  reportorial  essays  on 
the  Korean  War. 


AP  Nominations 

The  nominating  committee  re¬ 
ported  this  week  its  list  of  selec¬ 
tions  for  directors  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  to  be  voted  upon  in 
April. 

The  list  includes  the  five  direc¬ 
tors  whose  terms  expire  in  1953: 
Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin;  Norman  Chandler, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times;  Paul 
Miller,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle;  Robert  B. 
Choate.  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 
and  Traveler,  and  James  M. 
North.  Jr.,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram. 

Other  nominees  are:  Harold  A. 
Fitzgerald.  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press; 
Buell  W.  Hudson,  Woonsocket 
(R.  I.)  Call;  Clarence  B.  Hanson, 
Jr.,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Sunday 
News:  Charles  P.  Manship,  Jr., 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times: 
and  Carl  P.  Slane,  Peoria  (111.) 
Journal  and  Transcript. 

Clyde  E.  Palmer,  El  Dorado 
(Ark.)  News,  was  named  to  op¬ 
pose  the  incumbent,  Harry  F . 
Byrd,  Jr.,  Winchester  (Va.)  Star, 
for  director  for  under-50,0()0  cities. 


Cartoonist  Syndicates  Own 
'Our  South'  Panels 

“Our  South,”  a  weekly  two-col¬ 
umn  cartoon  panel,  is  offered  for 
immediate  release  by  the  cartoon¬ 
ist,  Henry  McCarn,  428  Haw¬ 
thorne  Lane,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  panels  will  embody  a  hu¬ 
morous  approach  to  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  and  customs  of  the  South.  Mr. 
McCarn  was  formerly  a  staff  artist 
on  the  Charlotte  News,  and  has 
been  a  free-lance  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  the  past  two  years. 


Third-Page  Size  Started 
For  AP  Newsleatures  Comics 
Three  AP  Newsfeatures  comics 
— “Oaky  Doaks,”  “Scorchy  Smith” 
and  “Modest  Maidens” — will  be 
available  in  third-page  standard 
size  color  format  beginning  Jan.  4. 
They  have  previously  been  avail¬ 
able  in  tabloid  mats,  and  appear 
in  a  tabloid  readyprint  section. 


Brewer,  Oil  Editor 
Since  1923,  Retires 

San  Angelo,  Tex. — ^The  dean  of 
Texas  pil  writers,  John  B.  Brewer, 
has  retired  after  29  years  as  oil 
editor  of  the  Standard-Times.  He 
is  succeeded  by  Jim  Carll,  staff 
writer  since  1949. 

Mr.  Brewer,  who  started  with 
the  paper  as  a  carrier  boy  in  1909, 
became  a  stockholder  and  director 
of  the  publishing  company  in 
1920. 

When  oil  was  discovered  in 
Reagan  County  May  28,  1923, 
the  Standard-Times  assigned  Mr. 
Brewer  as  oil  editor. 

Mr.  Carll,  a  native  Texan,  has 
written  western,  sports  and  oil  fic¬ 
tion  and  has  14  motion  picture 
credits. 


Christmas  Series  from  GFC 

A  special  Christmas  series  of 
six  750-word  inspirational  articles 
by  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman  is  of¬ 
fered  by  General  Features  Corp. 

Dr.  Sockman,  minister  of  Christ 
Church  in  New  York  City,  is 
author  of  “The  Higher  Happiness” 
and  other  books  and  writes  the 
weekly  “A  Lift  for  Living”  column 
for  GFC. 


CT-NYN  Syndicate  Offers 
New  Agatha  Christie  Novel 

“After  the  Funeral,”  a  new  mys¬ 
tery  by  Agatha  Christie,  is  offered 
for  first  release  Jan.  12  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate. 

Twenty-eight  daily  installments 


'Sportsman's  Digest'  Book 
“Sportsman’s  Digest  of  Hunt¬ 
ing,”  a  250-page  collection  of  Hal 
Sharp’s  illustrated  panels,  has  been 
published  at  $1.50  by  General 
Features  Corp.  The  book  is  avail¬ 
able  at  discount  rates  to  newspa¬ 
pers  wishing  to  offer  it  to  readers 
at  reduced  prices. 


Murdock  Explains 
Radio  Station  Policy 

Washington — ^The  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle  has  never  tried  to 
have  a  radio  station — KFH — in 
which  the  paper  has  a  50  per  cent 
stock  interest,  reflect  its  editorial 
policies.  Mercellus  H.  Murdock, 
president  of  the  publishing  coni- 
pany,  said  in  an  FCC  hearing  this 
week.  He  also  said  that  at  no  time 
had  the  Eagle  and  KFH  combined 
in  the  sale  of  advertising. 

Mr.  Murdock  said  he  had  flatly 
rejected  such  a  plan  as  he  did  not 
believe  it  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  radio  station,  the 
paper  or  the  public. 


Guild  Withdraws 

Nashua,  N.  H. — Guildsmen  who 
have  been  on  strike  against  the 
Nashua  Telegraph  since  July  10. 
this  week  discontinued  their  radio 
newscasts  and  publication  of  a 
weekly  newspaper. 
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Beatrice  Times, 
Bought  by  Sun, 

Is  Discontinued 

Beatrice,  Neb. — Just  10  years, 

7  months  and  15  days  after  its  first 
issue,  the  Beatrice  Times,  morning 
daily,  ceased  publication  Nov.  23. 
It  contained  a  “swan  song”  editor¬ 
ial  by  B.  R.  Rothenberger  which 
recalled  that  the  Times  started  on 
April  8,  1942,  “scooping  the  world 
with  the  news  that  a  progressive 
Beatrice  had  voted  to  build  an  air¬ 
port.” 

The  Times  has  been  purchased 
by  Earl  M.  Marvin,  publisher  of 
the  Beatrice  Sun,  an  evening  daily. 

Mr.  Rothenberger  said  he  would 
take  a  rest.  Sports  Editor  Pete 
Nelson  has  gone  to  the  Arcadia 
(Calif.)  Tribune;  Society  Editor 
Joan  Langolf  to  the  Sturgis 
(Mich.)  Journal;  News  Chief  Bob 
Johnson  to  the  Lee  Group. 

FCC  Approval  Sought 
On  file  with  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  is  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  approval  of  the  sale  of 
KNGS  at  Hanford,  Calif,  for 
$150,000  plus  to  Earl  Fenston  and 
James  G.  Fenston.  The  papers 
disclose  that  the  station  transfer 
is  part  of  an  overall  sale,  at  a  total 
price  of  $606,000,  of  the  Hanford 
Daiiy  Sentinel,  Hanford  Journal 
and  Kings  County  News  by  Sam¬ 
uel  and  Harriet  Beaubaire. 

Weekly  Transactions 

Recent  transactions  in  the  week¬ 
ly  field  include: 

Cody  (Wyo.)  Times — sold  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Richard  to  Paul 
Stock,  former  mayor  and  oil  man. 

Lindsay  (Calif.)  Gazette — inter¬ 
est  sold  by  A.  L.  Evans,  editor  for 
45  years,  to  his  partner.  Ford 
Chatters. 

Milford  (Ohio)  Miami  Valley 
News — acquired  by  Henry  Berne, 
ex-Cincinnati  Enquirer  reporter. 

Rocky  Mount  (Va.)  Post  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corp.  (Franklin  News- 
Post) — bought  by  Kermit  W.  Sal¬ 
yer,  formerly  with  Howland  and 
Howland,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives. 

Lowville  (N.  Y.)  Leader  and 
Lyons-Leyden  Ledger  sold  by  the 
estate  of  John  O.  Boyd  to  Richard 
Powers,  editor  of  the  Mexico 
<N.  Y.)  Independent. 

Eaton  (Ohio)  Bulletin — sold  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Johnson,  pub¬ 
lishers  for  18  years,  to  Emery  Ap- 
pclgate,  editorial  writer  for  the 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel. 

Tulelake  (Ore.)  Reporter — sold 
by  John  Edmonds  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  M.  Lester,  of  Pleasanton,  Calif. 

Narrows  (Va.)  Valley  Leader — 
sold  by  Dean  Nelson  to  Eaton  K. 
Goldthwaite,  of  New  York. 

Camarillo  (Calif.)  News  and 
Moorpark  Enterprise — interest  sold 
by  George  Vierhus,  publisher  since 
1946.  to  Ronald  W,  Sexty,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent. 


Radio  and  TV 

continued  from  page  42 


not  presumed  to  be  courts  of  law 
in  which  rules  of  evidence  prevail. 
They  are  solely  inquiries  through 
the  use  of  witnesses  which  are 
designed  to  examine  the  loyalty 
and  honesty  of  government  em¬ 
ployes  or  to  produce  legislation  to 
remedy  some  disjointed  circum¬ 
stance.  I 

But  if  they  become  through 
mechanical  hazards  a  means  of 
badgering  witnesses,  making  them 
nervous  through  lights  and  gad¬ 
gets,  casting  them  in  the  position 
of  being  melodrama  actors,  then 
the  whole  purpose  of  committee 
hearings  is  lost.  1  don’t  blame  Cos¬ 
tello  for  balking  at  testifying  be¬ 
fore  the  television  camera.  I 
would  have  done  likewise.  . 

After  all,  a  man  is  not  presumed 
to  be  guilty  even  when  he  appears 
before  a  Congressional  commit¬ 
tee.  He  has  the  right  to  be  heard 
under  sober  circumstances.  He  has 
the  right  to  give  his  testimony 
calmly  and  collectedly,  without 
the  distraction  of  magic  eyes  and 
technicians  waving  mechanical 
monsters  before  him. 

I’ll  grant  you  that  the  Kefauver 
hearing  via  television  was  a  whale 
of  a  show.  I’m  told  that  it  de¬ 
stroyed  wifely  routine  in  the  East 
and  stopped  all  movie-going  while 
it  was  being  telecast. 

But  I’m  not  at  all  sure  that  it 
conveyed  to  the  American  citizen 
a  clearer  story  of  exactly  what  was 
behind  the  investigation  than  was 
carried  by  newspaper  reports  and 
commentaries  by  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  reporters.  i 

But  even  worse  than  this,  1 
think,  is  the  suggestion  that  the 
microphone  and  seeing  eye  should 
be  allowed  to  invade  the  court 
room.  Under  no  conception  of 
law  are  the  judge,  jury,  witnesses 
and  accused  presumed  to  be  per¬ 
formers  in  a  three-act  thriller.  They 
are  not  brought  into  court  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  public.  They  are  joined 
together  under  the  most  solemn 
circumstances  to  hear  and  give 
evidence  so  that  justice  might  be 
obtained. 

Our  courts  of  law  are.  in  my 
opinion,  along  with  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  our  most  sacred  heritage.  It  is 
here  that  the  accused,  little  or 
great,  is  brought  before  the  bar 
justice  and  tried  without  hysteria, 
without  distraction,  without  pre¬ 
judice.  It  is  here  that  his  inherent 
right  as  an  individual  against  both 
the  state  and  the  public  is  pro¬ 
claimed.  Here  he  has  refuge  until 
judgment  is  passed. 

Anything  that  tends  to  destroy 
this  sacred  right  of  his  is  contrary 
to  our  American  conception  of 
law,  and  I  fervently  believe  that 
both  radio  and  television  would  do 
this.  Heaven  knows,  the  citizen  as 
an  individual  has  been  battered 
and  tom,  restricted  and  circum¬ 
vented  during  the  last  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  of  mounting  government. 
Let’s  not  take  away  this  sanctuary. 


(Advertisement} 

From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


A  Little  Matter  of 
“Safe-Keeping^^ 

Our  town  had  a  bank  crisis  yester¬ 
day.  Luckily  our  financial  wizards  were 
equal  to  the  situation. 

When  Chip  Howell,  manager  of 
one  of  our  two  banks — the  Farmer’s 
National — came  to  work  they  told 
him  that  the  vault  wouldn’t  open. 
Somebody  had  set  the  time  lock  two 
days  ahead  by  mistake! 

*'What  a  spot  we  were  in!'’’  Chip  re¬ 
lates.  ‘'The  only  cash  available  was  in 
our  pockets.  So,  swallowing  my  pride, 
I  hustled  over  to  the  Bradford  Trust 
on  Willow  Street.  They  laughed  plenty 
— but  lent  us  enough  cash  to  get  by.” 

From  where  I  sit,  we  can  all  be 
proud  of  the  Bradford  Trust  folks  for 
co-operating  that  way  with  a  rival 
bank.  It’s  a  good  example  of  how 
people,  in  our  town,  even  though  they 
may  have  conflicting  interests,  will  go 
out  of  their  way  to  help  their  neighbor. 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  towns¬ 
people  and  farmers,  buttermilk  fan¬ 
ciers  and  those  who  prefer  a  temperate 
glass  of  b6er — you’ll  find  they  all  have 
a  genuine  community  spirit.  They  re¬ 
spect  each  other’s  opinions  and  they 
know  they  can  “bank”  on  each  other 
when  the  need  arises. 
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Six  Get  Reid 
Foundation 
Travel  Awards 

$5,000  fellowship  grants  for 
travel  and  study  abroad  during 
1953  have  been  awarded  to  six 
American  newspaper  editorial 
workers,  the  Reid  Foundation  an¬ 


nounced  this  week.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  live  \ears  the  fellow- 
Nhips  have  been  granted,  two  oi' 
the  si\  receipients  are  newspaper¬ 
women.  Two  women  have  pre¬ 
viously  received  Reid  Foundation 
fello.v ships  —  .Margaret  Shannon 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  in 
1951  and  Ellen  Gibson  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  in 
1949. 

Recipients  of  the  1953  fellow¬ 
ships  are: 

R.vlph  VV.  D.wis.  assistant  to 
the  editor  of  the  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun; 

Ann  H.  Holmes,  fine  arts  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chron¬ 
icle; 

John  C.  Robbins,  Jr.,  director 
of  public  services  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Press; 

Herbert  A.  Shaw,  aviation  and 
science  writer  for  the  Dayton 
(Ohio I  Sews; 

Billy  R.  Stokes,  reporter  for 
the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  and 
Rl'th  Walker,  reporter  for  the 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News. 

Alternate  recipients  have  been 
selected  in  case  any  of  the  above 
find  themselves  unable  to  accept 
the  travel  grant. 

The  Reid  Foundation  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  late  Ogden  Reid, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Fellowship  applicants  must  have 
five  years  of  proved  ability  in  ed¬ 
itorial  work  on  a  daily  newspaper 
and  the  intention  to  make  jour¬ 
nalism  their  life  career.  As  in 
previous  years,  all  applicants  were 
personally  interviewed  by  Wilbur 
Forrest,  director  of  the  Reid 
Foundation.  “This  year’s  applicants 
were  of  a  higher  caliber  than 
ever,”  Mr.  Forrest  said.  “It  was 
very  difficult  to  select  only  six.” 

Mr.  Davis,  who  has  specialized 
in  Asiatic  news  at  Associated 
Press  Bureaus  in  San  Francisco 
and  Honolulu,  will  use  his  travel 
grant  to  study  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  of  Japan. 

Miss  Holmes  will  visit  most 
European  centers  to  make  a  study 
of  European  culture. 

Mr.  Robbins  plans  to  spend  a 
year  studying  the  outlook  and 
way  of  life  of  peoples  of  South¬ 
east  Asia. 

Mr.  Stokes  will  study  labor  con¬ 
ditions  in  France.  Italy  and  West 
Germany,  with  special  emphasis 
on  Communist  tactics. 

Miss  Walker  will  study  British 
and  European  legal  procedures, 
and  will  make  a  special  investiga¬ 
tion  of  court  methods  designed  to 
protect  defendants  from  pre-judg- 
ing  in  the  press  and  elsewhere 
before  trial. 


Davis  Holmes 

Mr.  Shaw',  who  believes  that 
“the  Dark  Continent  is  now  seeing 
the  first  glimmerings  of  a  new 
light.”  will  study  the  people  and 
problem's  of  Africa,  and  the  con¬ 
tinent's  material  wealth  and  indus¬ 
trial  and  scientific  potential. 

Each  of  the  Reid  fellows  is 
required  to  file  a  comprehensive 
report  of  his  observations  and 
conclusions  with  the  Foundation 
at  the  end  of  his  year  abroad. 

■ 

Patterson  School 
Breaks  Tradition 

Toledo,  Ohio  —  They  have 
named  a  new  elementary  school 
after  Grove  Patterson,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Toledo  Blade. 

The  story  is  doubly  significant, 
first  because  Grove  Patterson  is 
tw'ice  past  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
and  second,  because  he’s  alive. 
The  Toledo  Board  of  Education 
made  a  real  break  with  custom  in 
naming  a  school  for  a  living  per¬ 
sonality.  That  sort  of  thing  just 
isn’t  done,  as  a  rule.  Too  much 
politics  involved. 

But  it’s  an  extraordinary  trib¬ 
ute  to  an  extraordinary  personal¬ 
ity  that  took  place  here  Dec.  4. 

The  Grove  Patterson  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  isn’t  much  like  the 
public  schools  Grove  attended  in 
Carlyle,  III.  This  one  is  of  steel 
and  Roman  face  brick,  and  glass 
block  manufactured  and  especially 
designed  by  Toledo’s  Kimble  Glass 
Co.,  a  division  of  Owens-Illinois. 

It’s  a  one-story  structure,  with 
two  kindergartens  and  12  class¬ 
rooms.  Originally  designed  for 
435  pupils,  it  already  has  501  en¬ 
rolled. 

■ 

Airconditioning  Plan 
For  Kansas  City  Star 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — ^The  board 
of  directors  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  Company  has  approved  a 
project  to  aircondition  the  editor¬ 
ial  rooms,  business  offices,  library 
and  Associated  Press  rooms  of  the 
Star  building. 

Roy  A.  Roberts,  president,  said 
a  complete  engineering  study 
would  be  made  to  better  the  ven¬ 
tilation  in  all  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Roberts  announced  also 
that  employes  who  have  been  with 
the  Star  a  minimum  of  five  con¬ 
tinuous  years  shall  have  three 
weeks’  vacation  with  pay,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1,  1953. 


Robbins  Shaw 

Reporter  Bares 
Devilish  Antics 
Of  Teen  Agers 

Cincinnati — “Donovan  to  Debo 
to  Klaverkamp” — that  triple  play 
gave  the  Post  a  bang-up  scries 
about  “Seven  Minutes  in  Heaven,” 
the  newest  fad  among  certain  teen¬ 
agers. 

The  story  broke  when  a  min¬ 
ister  appearing  on  a  television 
panel  described  the  postwar  ver¬ 
sion  of  “Post-office”  played  in 
homes  during  youths’  drinking 
parties.  Various  games,  including 
“high  cards”  and  even  “eenie 
meenie  miny  mo,”  in  which  a  boy 
would  always  be  the  winner,  en¬ 
titles  him  to  take  a  girl  into  a 
darkened  room  to  do  whatever  he 
pleases. 

Twenty  teen-age  girls  wrote  a 
letter  to  “Molly  Mayfield,”  Post 
woman’s  page  columnist,  giving 
their  views  of  “The  Devil’s  Game” 
and  complaining  that  they  had 
trouble  getting  dates  if  they 
didn’t  drink  liquor.  Mrs.  Betty 
Donovan,  who  writes  the  column, 
wrote  a  piece,  then  gave  the  let¬ 
ter  to  City  Editor  Bob  Debo,  a 
former  Marine  sergeant.  With  face 
redder  than  his  neck,  Mr.  Debo, 
a  father  himself,  assigned  Bob 
Klaverkamp,  24,  a  bachelor,  to 
get  the  inside  story. 

With  Mrs.  Donovan’s  help,  and 
the  consent  of  the  parents,  Mr. 
Klaverkamp  dated  a  16-year-old 
high  school  sophomore,  one  of  the 
letter  writers.  Joining  eight  cou¬ 
ples,  Bob  introduced  himself  as  a 
University  of  Minnesota  (his 
Alma  Mater)  freshman,  visiting 
Cincinnati  for  a  day.  His  date, 
but  not  the  others,  knew  why  he 
went  along. 

It  was  a  “dead”  night,  the  girl 
said,  but  the  reporter  saw  whisky 
served  and  “no  questions  asked.” 
Racing  from  saloon  to  saloon,  the 
crowd  covered  84  miles  in  three 
hours. 

The  girl  told  him  it  wasn’t  a 
“typical”  evening,  because  “the 
heat’s  on,”  on  account  of  several 
fatal  auto  accidents  resulting  from 
young  drunken  drivers.  The 
“gang,”  from  a  15-year-old  girl  to 
a  boy  of  20,  proudly  recounted 
their  “records”  such  as  speeding 
104  miles  an  hour  on  country 
roads;  getting  drunk  or  “high” 
almost  every  week-end;  playing 
“chicken”  (two  cars  racing  at 
each  other  to  see  which  turns  out 
first)  “roller  coaster”  shifting  into 


Stokes  Walker 

neutral  on  an  up-and-down  stretch 
of  highway  and  letting  the  car 
steer  itself.  They  hadn’t  played 
“Seven  Minutes  in  Heaven,”  be¬ 
cause  their  parents  wouldn't  let 
them  serve  beer  at  home  and  let 
'em  have  the  house  to  themselves 
— but  they  were  thinking  about  it. 

The  Donovan  story  and  Klaver- 
kamp’s  three-part  series  shocked 
Cincinnati,  but  many  mothers  and 
fathers  still  won’t  believe  it. 

“Like  ’Kilroy’ — I  was  there,” 
Bob  Klaverkamp  says. 

Dailies  Taking  Steps 
To  Assist  Teen-Agers 

Yakima,  Wash. — A  series  of 
Page  I  stories,  spotlighting  the 
screwball  antics  of  teen-age  driv¬ 
ers,  has  proved  one  of  the  greatest 
reader  interest  arousers  in  years 
for  the  Yakima  Morning  Herald 
and  Republic. 

For  many  adults,  the  series  ap¬ 
parently  has  opened  up  a  whole 
new  world  familiar  only  to  the 
teen-ager.  Stories  have  made  liber¬ 
al  use  of  such  terms  as  “squir¬ 
rel,”  “cowboy,”  “lay  a  line  of 
rubber,”  and  “dig  out.” 

That  the  series  has  rung  a  bell 
is  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
letters  addressed  to  the  editor  and 
by  the  fact  that  all  levels  of  soci¬ 
ety  are  discussing  the  problem  at 
luncheons,  dinners,  meetings,  in 
the  barbershop  and  wherever  peo¬ 
ple  congregate. 

It  is  hoped  that  public  reaction 
will  encourage  the  state  legislature 
to  amend  driving  laws  so  as  to 
make  juvenile  drivers  responsible 
to  the  same  traffic  laws  as  apply 
to  adults.  Under  present  Wash¬ 
ington  law,  the  teen-ager  who 
violates  most  traffic  laws  gets  off 
scot-free  or  is  only  reprimanded 
by  juvenile  authorities. 

As  evidence  of  their  interest  in 
the  teen-agers’  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  the  Yakima  dailies  have 
taken  the  lead  in  encouraging  the 
youngsters  to  police  their  own 
group.  The  dailies  have  provided 
a  meeting  place  for  the  young¬ 
sters  who  are  now  establishing  a 
formal  organization.  Its  purpose 
will  be  to  curb  teen-age  traffic 
violations  and  to  work  for  a 
“drag  strip”  on  which  those  with 
a  bent  for  automobile  mechanics 
can  test  their  hot  rods. 

■ 

$11,000  for  Boys'  Club 

San  Diego — An  all-star  variety 
show  sponsored  by  the  San  Diego 
Union  in  Balboa  Park  Bowl  raised 
$  1 1 ,000  for  the  Boys’  Club  here. 
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'Round  Their  Beats 


Nursing  Home  Visits 
Lead  to  Corrective  Action 


He  Votes  6  Times, 
In  School  Election 


continued  from  page  14 


Topeka,  Kan.  —  Robert  Town-  Tucson,  Ariz. 
send,  Topeka  Capital  staff  writer,  ficiencies  in  Ari: 
in  a  few  words  that  needed  ex-  was  named  outstanding  mental  ing  school  ek 

plaining.  health  reporter  Editor  Tim  Tip 

“The  rectangle  of  dingles  and  for  1952  by  the  "  Citizen  assigned 

coppices  contained  somewhere  the  Kansas  Associa-  Cooper,  to  mak 

panting  members  of  the  Elkridge-  tion  for  Mental  m  see  how  many 

Harford  Hunt,”  she  wrote.  And:  Health.  The  a-  C|||  without  be 

“The  rest  of  the  field  came  ward  was  made  Mr.  Cooper 

slowly  up  the  hill,  their  horses  for  a  series  of  ^  f  '  went  into  six 

breathing  audibly  .  .  .  while  the  14  articles  in  without  being  cl 

hounds  fossicked  around  in  the  Which  Mr.  Town-  five  blanks  and 

wood.”  send  refwrted  the  preference  just 

Again:  pathetic  situation  ^  resulted  in  Gc 

“Where  were  the  .  .  .  hobnailed  in  some  of  the  ■  -  ■  calling  on  the 


farmers  on  shelties  and  the  squi-  400  nursing  Townsend  voting  procedures, 

reens  with  knotty  staves?  Not  at  homes  in  Kansas. 


Monkton  yesterday.” 

The  glossary  explained: 

DINGLE — a  narrow  dale  (also, 
in  applicably,  a  jingle,  as  of  a 
little  bell). 

FOSSICK  —  To  search,  rum¬ 
mage,  bustle  about,  in  the  manner 
of  women  at  a  department  store 
clearance  sale. 

SPORT  —  Human  endeavor 
without  profit. 

SHELTY — A  Shetland  pony:  a 
cross  between  a  horse  and  a  small 
tweed  suit. 

SQUIREEN — Pretty  squire,  not 
absolutely  pukka. 

KNOTTY  STAVE— A  walking 
stick  with  warts. 

MONKTON — A  rural  high-rent 
district  with  Tattersall  weskits. 

Patterson  to  Follow 
Trail  of  His  Ancestors 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Services 
a  reporter  performs  received  un¬ 
usual  community  attention  here 
when  Melvin  Patterson  ended 
work  as  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
representative  in  this  city. 

Born  and  raised  on  the  Tusca- 
rora  Indian  Reservation  near  this 
city,  Mr.  Patterson  was  bureau 
chief  of  the  Courier-Express  here 
from  February  1946  to  October 
1952.  Earlier  he  was  an  agricul¬ 
tural  writer. 

At  the  Ray-Ott  Club,  men  and 
women  of  every  walk  of  life 
joined  in  paying  tribute  to  Patter¬ 
son  as  “an  unusual  community 
newspaperman.”  Saying  that  cor¬ 
respondents  are  the  last  line  of 
old  traditions  in  which  long  hours 
and  low  pay  still  figure,  Mr.  Pat¬ 
terson  revealed  that  he  plans  to 
follow  the  trail  followed  by  his 
Tuscarora  ancestors  from  North 


Mr.  Townsend  spent  four 
months  in  preparing  the  articles 
which  were  published  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1951.  Kansas  citizens,  made 
aware  of  the  inhuman  treatment 
of  nursing  home  inmates,  demand¬ 
ed  action.  State  and  county  agen¬ 
cies  began  to  eliminate  the  ills 
through  legislation  and  direct  ac¬ 
tion. 

The  reporter  drove  about  4,000 
miles  to  visit  nursing  homes  in  20 
counties.  Every  fact  published 
was  thoroughly  documented  al¬ 
though  only  one  nursing  home  op¬ 
erator  knew  Mr.  Townsend  had 
visited  the  place  until  the  articles 
were  published.  He  has  never 
told  how  he  accomplished  this. 

Phew,  That  Was  Closel 
So  Back  to  Press  Table 

Washington — ^Thomas  J.  Burke 
arose  in  the  courtroom,  somewhat 
startled  when  Judge  Paul  D. 
Brown  called  his  name.  He  was 
ever  more  surprised  when  the 
jurist  intoned  the  fact  that  the 
disorderly  conduct  bond  filed  by 
Thomas  J.  Burke  was  declared 
forfeited.  By  this  time  the  stand¬ 
ing  man  had  retained  his  com¬ 
posure  sufficiently  to  establish  that 
his  address  was  not  the  same  as 
the  accused  man,  that  the  “J”  in 
his  case  stands  for  “Joseph,”  not 
“Jefferson,”  as  appeared  in  the 
bond  papers,  and  he  hadn’t  been 
arrested,  ever.  Then  Thomas  J. 
Burke,  court  reporter  for  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  resumed 
his  place  at  the  press  table. 

Police  Cooperation 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — ^The  News  and 
Observer  state  editor,  James  Whit- 


Come  On  In,  Fellows 

Washington  —  Newsmen  who 
cover  news  of  nearby  Montgom¬ 
ery  County,  Maryland,  have 
chalked  up  a  victory  over  officials 
who  were  making  their  job  tough¬ 
er  by  barring  the  press  from  cov¬ 
ering  meetings  of  the  County 
Council,  a  rough  equivalent  of  a 
board  of  aldermen.  The  fight  was 
waged  for  two  years — since  the 
council  system  of  government  was 
instituted.  The  council  members 
gave  in  last  week,  threw  the  doors  j 
open.  I 

■ 

Kinsey  Is  Appointed 
Saturday  Night  Editor 

Toronto  —  Gwyn  E.  Kinsey, 
38,  formerly  editor  of  the  Wood- 
stock  Daily  Sentinel-Review,  has 
become  editor  of  Saturday  Night. 
weekly  newsmagazine  purchased 
recently  by  Jack  Kent  Cooke.  He 
takes  the  place  of  R.  A.  Farquhar- 
son.  who  resigned  recently. 

Mr.  Cooke  also  announced  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  editorial  board 
made  up  of  Robertson  Davies  of 
Peterborough,  Canadian  author 
and  critic  who  will  also  serve  as 
book  editor;  John  Irving,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto,  and  Dr.  E.  J. 
Pratt.  Canadian  poet. 

Hugh  Garner,  novelist,  is  a  new 
associate  editor. 

■ 

Distaff  Feature 

A  36-page  “Women’s  Activities 
Supplement,”  described  as  the  first 
such  annual  tabloid  feature  sec¬ 
tion  in  Cheyenne,  was  published 
Nov.  19  by  the  Wyoming  State 
Tribune  and  Eagle. 


Carolina  through  Virginia,  Mary¬ 
land.  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
1714-1805  before  starting  out 
once  more  in  news  work. 

James  F.  Glynn,  associate  New 
York  Central  passenger  agent,  and 
Thomas.  H.  Hiller,  New  York  ter¬ 
ritorial  commander  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Corps  Association,  headed 
the  community  send  off. 

Possessor  of  an  LL.B.  degree 
conferred  by  George  Washington 
University,  Mr.  Patterson  served 
more  than  20  New  York  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Washington,  before  a  fam¬ 
ily  illness  compelled  him  to  return 
to  the  Niagara  area. 


field,  used  a  police  radio-telephone 
hookup  with  a  highway  patrol  car 
to  cover  a  school  bus  wreck  near 
Rocky  Mount,  50  miles  away. 

The  patrolman  who  investigated 
the  accident  was  cruising  around 
when  Whitfield  tried  to  locate  him. 
The  newsman  finally  contacted  the 
patrolman  by  way  of  the  Rocky 
Mount  police  radio.  A  desk  ser¬ 
geant  in  Rocky  Mount  helpfully 
relayed  the  editor’s  questions  to 
the  patrolman  while  Whitfield 
took  notes  from  the  patrolman’s 
replies,  which  his  phone  picked  up 
from  the  loudspeaker  in  the  Rocky 
Mount  station. 


Might 


-  MISS 


the  mechanical  expert  you  need 
to  get  your  paper  out  on  time 

-  -  -  Unless 


you 

“Read  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
Cla.sslfled  Section  Evers'  Week”. 
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MODERN 

GROUP 

WELFARE 

PLANNING 

/ 

Xf  you  are  an  Employer  or  an  Em¬ 
ployee,  the  pamphlet  describing  the 
benefits  and  advantages  of  Sun  Life 
of  Canada’s  famous  Group  Insur¬ 
ance  plans  should  be  in  your  hands 
because  .  .  . 

(a)  .  .  .  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  many  important  insti¬ 
tutions  of  commerce,  industry, 
transport,  municipalities,  hospi¬ 
tals,  etc.,  are  makinq  constant 
and  increasing  use  of  the  advice, 
experience  and  facilities  of  the 
famous  Sun  Life  Group  Service  so 
freely  and  cantinuously  available 
from  hey  centers  across  the 
United  States. 

(b)  .  .  .  the  Sun  Life  was  among 
the  pioneers  on  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  continent  to  offer  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Group  life  insurance  bene¬ 
fits  at  wholesale  rates  to  men  and 
women  engaged  in  business  and  in¬ 
dustry. 

(c)  .  .  .  the  Sun  Life,  since  issu¬ 
ing  its  first  Group  Protection  Policy 
in  1919,  has  maintained  a  foremost 
position  in  the  field  and,  today.  Sun 
Life  Group  welfare  plans  give  com¬ 
prehensive  protection  to  nearly 
700,000  employers  and  employees 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  pamphlet  "GROUP  WELFARE 
PLANS  DESIGNED  BY  THE  SUN 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
CANADA",  yours  without  charge 
or  obligation,  gives  the  following 
information:  (1)  Why  Planned 
Protection?  (2)  Advantages,  (3) 
Group  Life  Insurance  Benefits, 
(4)  Group  Pensions,  (5)  Contin¬ 
uance  of  Income  Benefits,  (6)  Hos¬ 
pital  Expense  Benefits,  (7)  Sur¬ 
gical  Expense  Benefits,  (8) 
Medical  Expense  Benefits,  (9) 
Accidental  Death  and  Dismember¬ 
ment  Benefits,  (10)  Diagnostic, 
X-Ray  and  Laboratory  Benefits, 
(11)  Poliomyelitis  Expense  Bene¬ 
fits,  (12)  Dependents’  Benefits, 
etc. 


I  To  SUN  LIFE  OF  CANADA,  ! 

I  2212  Superior  Ave.,  I 

I  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  | 

I  Without  cost  or  oblifcation  please  send  I 
I  me  your  pamphlet  for  Employers  and  ■ 
Employees  outlining  the  modem  way 
I  of  securing  Life,  Sickness,  Accident,  I 
I  Disability  and  Pension  Benefits  i 
'  through  the  Group  Welfare  Plans  ' 
I  designed  by  the  Sun  Life  of  Canada.  I 

I  Name :  _  ■ 

Address :  _ 
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5  Promotions 
On  N.  Y-  Times; 
Joseph  Retires 

David  H.  Joseph,  city  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times  for  20  years 
and  a  member  of 
the  staff  for  44 
years,  retired  De¬ 
cember  1  and 
Theodore  M. 

Bernstein  and 
Robert  E.  Garst 
moved  up  to  the 
positions  of  as¬ 
sistant  managing 
editors  in  a  series 
of  changes  effect¬ 
ed  by  Managing 
Editor  Turner 
Catledge. 

For  the  last  four  years  Mr. 
Joseph  had  been  an  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  Mr.  Garst  filled 
the  city  editorship.  Frank  S . 
Adams  is  the  new  city  editor  and 
Marshall  E.  Newton  is  assistant 
city  editor. 

von  Hartz  Advances 

Ernest  von  Hartz  advanced  to 
news  editor,  succeeding  Mr.  Bern¬ 
stein. 

Mr.  Joseph,  bom  in  Cincinnati, 
spent  his  childhood  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  was  graduated  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  in  1907  after  he 
received  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors 
there.  He  broke  in  as  a  cub  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  soon  afterward  and  work¬ 
ed  briefly  on  the  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  World. 

He  joined  the  Times’  staff  on 
Oct.  21,  1908,  as  a  reporter  on 
general  news  assignment. 

He  was  named  assistant  city 
editor  in  1917,  became  city  editor 
10  years  later  and  was  promoted 
to  be  assistant  managing  editor  in 
1948.  He  plans  to  divide  his  time 
between  his  New  York  home  and 
Florida. 

Mr.  Bernstein  joined  the  Times 
in  May,  1925,  as  a  city  desk  copy 
editor.  He  was  made  night  subur¬ 
ban  editor  in  1930  and  after  two 
years  moved  to  the  foreign  copy 
desk  as  assistant  editor.  He  be¬ 
came  head  of  that  desk  on  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birthday  in  1939  and  han¬ 
dled  all  war  copy.  He  was  named 
assistant  night  managing  editor 
in  1948  and  became  news  editor  in 
the  spring  of  1951. 

Mr.  Garst  started  with  the 
Times  as  a  copy  editor  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1925,  and  was  named  night 
city  editor  in  1938.  He  became 
city  editor  in  1948. 

Mr.  von  Hartz  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  Baltimore  Sun 
in  1926,  reached  the  post  of  cable 
editor  and  left  the  Sun  to  join 
the  Times’  foreign  desk  as  a  copy 
editor  in  1935.  Four  years  later 
he  went  with  the  War  Department 
in  Washington.  In  1941  he  became 
foreign  news  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  and  later  served  as  its 
night  managing  editor.  He  return¬ 
ed  to  the  Times  in  1948,  became 


Bernstein 


national  news  editor  in  1950  and 
assistant  news  editor  in  1951. 

Joined  Staff  in  ’25 
Mr.  Adams  did  his  first  news¬ 
paper  work  for  the  Times  as 
Princeton  University  correspond¬ 
ent  while  still  an  undergraduate. 
He  joined  the  city  reporting  staff 


Adams  Joseph 


in  1925,  just  after  he  had  been 
graduated  from  Princeton.  He  did 
night  rewrite  from  1929  to  1935, 
then  went  into  general  reporting. 
He  was  named  assistant  city  editor 
in  July,  1948. 

Mr.  Newton  joined  the  Times 
in  1923,  put  in  many  years  as  a 
general  reporter  and  was  a  colonel 
in  Army  Public  Relations  through¬ 
out  World  War  II.  He  was  named 
second  assistant  to  the  city  editor 
in  1948. 

■ 

New  Circulation, 

Ad  Chiefs  Named 

Alameda,  Calif. — Appointment 
of  new  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  and  plans  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  daily  as  an  area 
newspaper  were  disclosed  here  by 
William  G.  Werner,  publisher, 
Alameda  Times-Star. 

A  program  introducing  the 
paper  to  homes  on  the  Oakland 
side  of  the  estuary  which  makes 
Alameda  an  island  city  is  now 
under  way,  Mr.  Werner  said. 

Louis  Lippi,  retail  manager,  was 
named  advertising  director  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Earl  Parsons,  who  resigned 
to  join  Pacific  Rotogravure. 

Keith  Pope,  formerly  of  the 
Gilroy  (CaliL)  Dispatch,  has  been 
named  circulation  manager.  He 
succeeds  Eldon  Smith,  now  circu¬ 
lation  director,  Pasco  (Wash.) 
Tri-City  Herald. 

■ 

Dime  Move  Grows 

Berkeley,  Calif.  —  The  single 
copy  street  price  of  the  Berkeley 
Daily  Gazette  went  to  10c  Dec.  1. 
The  $1.50  monthly  home  delivered 
price  remained  unchanged. 


Official  News 
Agency  Formed 
For  Japanc  e 

Tokyo — ^The  Japan  Govern¬ 
ment  is  establisihing  an  official 
news  agency. 

Prime  Minister  Shigeru  Yoshida 
confirmed  reports  that  a  “public 
utilities’’  news  collection  and  dis¬ 
tribution  agency  is  being  organized 
by  his  new  government. 

He  explains  that  the  corporation 
will  collect,  analyze  and  edit  in¬ 
formation  obtained  mainly  through 
foreign  broadcasts  and  will  furnish 
the  information  to  government  of¬ 
fices  and  to  the  press,  free  of 
charge. 

Editors  have  reported  that  the 
executives  of  the  new  agency  hope 
to  buy  foreign  news  agency  re¬ 
ports  and  become  a  principal 
source  of  foreign  news  to  the 
Japanese  press. 

Prewar  militarist  governments 
forced  all  Japanese  news  agencies 
to  merge  into  Domei  News  Serv¬ 
ice  which  became  a  propaganda 
mouthpiece.  General  Douglas 
MacArthur  closed  Domei  early  in 
the  occupation  period  and  Kyodo 
News  Service  came  into  being. 

Several  of  the  leading  dailies 
described  the  new  scheme  as  the 
first  step  toward  reviving  totali¬ 
tarian  “thought  control.”  They 
pointed  out  that  Inosuke  Furuno, 
former  chief  of  Domei,  is  for¬ 
mulating  plans  for  the  agency. 

U.  S.  Methods  Reviewed 

Tokyo — ^The  Japanese  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  held  a 
reception  here  on  Nov.  29  in  hon¬ 
or  of  John  A.  Brogan,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  and  foreign  sales  direc¬ 
tor  of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
International  News  Service  and 
International  News  Photos. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  what 
the  Japanese  press  has  been  call¬ 
ing  Mr.  Brogan’s  “ambassadorship 
of  good  will”  throughout  the  Jap¬ 
anese  newspaper  world. 

Mr.  Brogan,  who  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  a  survey  of  the  post¬ 
occupation  Japanese  press,  was 
greeted  by  executives  of  14  Japa¬ 
nese  newspapers  and  two  Japanese 
news  services. 

A  highlight  of  the  meeting  was 
a  discussion  of  American  and 
Japanese  newspaper  methods. 

■ 

Weekly  Revived 

After  a  lapse  of  about  a  year, 
the  weekly  Wilton  (N.  D.)  News 
is  resuming  publication.  The  50- 
year-old  newspaper  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  each  Friday.  The  revival 
is  being  backed  by  the  Wilton  Get- 
Together  Club. 

■ 

50th  Anniversary 

CoNNELLSViLLE,  Pa. — ^Thc  Con- 
nellsville  Daily  Courier  marked  its 
50  anniversary  Nov.  17  with  a  100- 
page  edition.  The  Courier  first  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  weekly  in  1897,  went 
daily  in  1902. 

EDITOR  &  PU 


Hugh  Baillie,  U.P.  president,  and 
Paul  Lavalle,  bandmaster. 


Sounds  in  U.P. 
News  Room 
Inspire  March 

The  “United  Press  March,”  an 
original  composition  by  Paul  La¬ 
valle  based  on  the  sound  patterns 
of  the  wire  service’s  news  room 
and  dedicated  to  newspaper  men 
and  women,  will  have  its  premiere 
Dec.  8. 

Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the 
United  Press,  announced  the  march 
would  be  dedicated  “to  the  news¬ 
paper  men  and  women  of  the  free 
world  and  their  coverage  of  the 
march  of  events.” 

The  world  premiere  will  be  on 
the  “Cities  Service  Band  of  Amer¬ 
ica”  NBC  radio  program  at  9:30 
p.m.  EST,  Monday,  Dec.  8. 

The  composition  grew  out  of 
talks  between  Mr.  Baillie  and 
Bandmaster  Lavalle.  The  composer 
visited  United  Press  New  York 
headquarters  to  absorb  the  busy 
atmosphere  of  the  news  room  and 
pick  up  background  color  while 
observing  the  flow  of  news,  in 
story  and  picture  form,  from  all 
points  of  the  globe. 

The  new  march  is  spirited  and 
driving — ^bringing  out  in  band 
music  the  restless  nature  of  the 
quest  for  news  and  the  endless 
rhythm  of  the  machines  and  codes 
that  transmit  it. 

■ 

Anaheim  Gazette 
Changes  to  A.  M. 

Anaheim,  Calif. — ^The  Anaheim 
Daily  Gazette,  second  oldest  news¬ 
paper  in  Southern  California, 
switched  to  morning  publication 
with  its  issue  of  Dec.  1. 

Publisher  H.  C.  Burkheimer 
said  the  move  was  made  because 
the  bulk  of  the  local  news  in  Ana¬ 
heim  occurs  late  in  the  day. 

“Also  it  is  important  to  the 
housewife  to  have  the  advertising 
messages  of  local  merchants  handy 
when  she  does  her  shopping — dur¬ 
ing  the  same  day,”  he  said. 

Also  published  in  Anaheim, 
population  15,000,  is  the  Evening 
Bulletin. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Tax-Free  Covenant 
Must  Be  in  the  Bond 


By  Albert  Woodriiii  Gray 


In  the  consolidation  in  1935 
of  the  Herald  and  the  News  Tele¬ 
graph  of  Sharon,  Pa.  into  the 
present  Sharon  Herald,  $117,500 
in  7  per  cent  debenture  bonds,  in 
addition  to  stock  in  the  new  com¬ 
pany,  were  issued  to  the  owners 
of  these  two  papers. 

None  of  these  bonds  contained 
tax-free  covenants  but  it  had  been 
understood  by  the  bondholders 
and  the  present  Sharon  Herald 
Company  that  the  Pennsylvania 
state  taxes  on  these  bonds  would 
be  paid  by  the  company  and  not 
by  the  bondholders  individually. 

History  of  the  Case 
Between  the  date  of  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  Sharon  Herald 
Company  on  May  13,  1935,  and 
March  29,  1937,  it  became  appar¬ 
ent  that  these  7  per  cent  bonds  in 
addition  to  the  7  per  cent  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  975  shares  of  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  would  take  too  heavy 
a  toll  on  earnings.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  bondholders  and  pre¬ 
ferred  stockholders  accepted  5  per 
cent  debenture  bonds  in  exchange 
for  the  7  per  cent  bonds  and  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  then  outstanding. 

For  the  five  years  beginning 
with  1936  the  state  tax  was  paid 
by  the  Sharon  Herald  Company 
and  deducted  as  a  business  ex¬ 
pense  in  the  computation  of  fed¬ 
eral  income  tax. 

This  deduction  was  questioned 
for  the  first  time  in  1943.  That 
year  the  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  refused  to  allow  this  de¬ 
duction  not  only  for  that  year  but 
for  1941  and  1942,  basing  the 
disallowance  on  the  absence  of 
any  formal  provision  in  the  bonds 
themselves  that  the  interest  was 
payable  tax-free  to  the  bond¬ 
holders. 

Shortly  after  notice  of  this  dis¬ 
allowance  had  been  received,  a 
formal  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  directors  of  the  company  that 
the  Sharon  Herald  Company 
would  pay  any  tax  levied  upon 
the  holders  of  the  debenture  bonds 
so  that  they  would  receive  the 
whole  amount  of  5  per  cent. 

District  Court  Upheld 
This  agreement  was  attached  to 
each  debenture.  No  further  ob¬ 
jections  were  made  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Commissioner  and  the 
Sharon  Herald  Company  sued  for 
the  recovery  of  the  $2,878.27, 
paid  as  taxes  for  the  years  1941, 
1942  and  1943  in  which  the  de¬ 
duction  had  been  disallowed. 

The  court  of  original  jurisdic¬ 
tion  held  that  expenditures  are  de¬ 
ductible  only  by  the  person  upon 
whom  the  liability  for  payment  of 
the  taxes  is  imposed. 


“The  law  is  settled,”  said  the 
court,  “that  the  Pennsylvania  Cor¬ 
porate  Loans  Tax  is  not  imposed 
upon  the  corporate  obligor  but  is 
levied  against  the  holder  of  the 
bond,  the  corporation  being  mere¬ 
ly  the  collector  of  the  tax  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  state.  Therefore  in 
paying  the  Corporate  Loans  Tax 
the  company  is  paying  the  tax  im¬ 
posed  upon  another  and  it  may 
not  deduct  the  payments  as 
‘taxes.’  ” 

The  matter,  the  court  held,  be¬ 
comes  resolved  into  the  question 
— whether  the  obligation  of  the 
taxpayer  to  pay  the  state  taxes 
upon  its  bonds  must  be  evidenced 
by  a  written  covenant  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  bonds  or  attached  as 
a  rider  thereto,  to  be  entitled  to 
deduct  the  payments  as  additional 
interest. 

“The  reason  necessitating  a  tax- 
free  covenant  in  writing  upon  each 
bond  arises  from  the  possibility 
that  such  bonds  may  be  scattered 
over  a  wide  area  and  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  persons  not  a  party  to 
the  agreement  which  would  cre¬ 
ate  considerable  inconvenience 
for  taxing  agencies  to  ascertain 
the  actual  deductions,”  the  Fed¬ 
eral  judge  explained. 

“I  believe  the  Regulations  are 
valid  and  that  accordingly  the 
taxpayer’s  right  to  deduct  the 
state  tax  payments  as  ‘interest 
paid’  must  be  denied,  since  the 
bonds  do  not  have  written  thereon 
or  attached  thereto  as  a  rider,  the 
tax-free  covenant  as  required  by 
the  Treasury  Regulations.” 

This  judgment  was  affirmed  a 
few  months  ago  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals.  That 
court  stated: 

‘The  District  Court’s  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  phrase,  ‘containing  a 
proper  tax-free  covenant’  as  mean¬ 
ing  a  written  agreement,  is  reason¬ 
able  and  correct.  It  is  well  settled 
that  a  fundamental  requisite  of  a 
‘covenant’  is  that  it  be  signed  and 
sealed.  The  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  has  for  many  years 
considered  the  word  ‘covenant’  as 
used  in  the  Regulations  to  mean  a 
written,  covenant  appearing  on  a 
bond  or  attached  thereto.” 

■ 

'Smear'  Penalty 

Edwin  M.  Otterbourg,  president 
of  the  New  York  County  Lawyers 
Association,  is  urging  the  member¬ 
ship  to  work  for  a  libel  law 
change  which  would  permit  a 
jury  to  assess  exemplary  damages 
against  the  person  responsible  for 
“smear”  accusations.  Now  the  in¬ 
jured  party  must  prove  special 
damages. 


‘JOHNNY  GETS  HIS  ROUTE’  is  an  eight-minute  RKO  Screenliner 
which  tells  the  story  of  the  Little  Merchant.  Seen  at  preview  in  Wash¬ 
ington  are:  Left  to  right — Joseph  Brechecn.  RKO-Radio  Pictures; 
Circulation  Managers  Harry  Gladstein,  Post;  Ray  Mack,  News;  V.  T. 
Curtis,  Times  Herald;  and  E.  J.  DeVore,  Star.  The  film,  made  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Is  built  around  the 
issuance  of  the  Newspaperboy  Commemorative  postage  stamp  in  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  carrier  boys  as  messengers  of  a  free  press. 


Woman's  Depl,  Scale 
Equalized  in  N.  C. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. — A  new 
contract  between  Greensboro 
News  Company  and  Greensboro 
Newspaper  Guild  has  wiped  out 
the  separate  wage  scale  for  the 
Woman’s  Department  which  serves 
both  the  Daily  News  (morning) 
and  Record  (afternoon). 

The  company  became  one  of 
the  few  Southern  publishers  to 
equalize  wage  minimums  of  soci¬ 
ety  reporters. 

Top  minimum  (after  five  years’ 
experience)  was  increased  from 
$85  to  $90.  Former  five-year 
minimum  for  Woman’s  Depart¬ 
ment  personnel  was  $75. 

In  addition,  the  company  grant¬ 
ed  its  first  night  differential — a 
flat  $2.50  per  week. 

A  number  of  other  contractual 
improvements  for  the  45-man  bar¬ 
gaining  unit  resulted  from  three 
weeks  of  negotiations. 

■ 

3  Become  Sponsors 
Of  Spelling  Bee 

The  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  and 
the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital 
have  become  sponsors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Spelling  Bee  for  1953,  it  was 
announced  this  week. 

Their  participation,  bringing  the 
total  of  sponsors  to  52,  will  give 
the  event  its  broadest  coast-to- 
coast  coverage  of  schools  and  the 
strongest  newspaper  support  in  the 
Bee’s  26-year  history,  according  to 
Charles  Schneider,  promotion  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  and  national  director  of  the 
Bee. 

The  sponsors  include  18  Scripps- 
Howard  papers  and  34  other  daily 
and  Sunday  papers.  In  1948  there 
were  38  newspaper  participants. 

■ 

Up  from  3c  to  5c 

The  Springfield  (Mass.)  News¬ 
papers  have  increased  the  price 
from  3c  to  5c  for  the  Daily  News 
(afternoon)  and  Union  (morning). 
The  Sunday  Republican  remains 
at  lOc. 


Ben  Moyer  Retiring 
From  New  York  News 

Benton  L.  Moyer,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  New  York 
News,  will  retire  Jan.  1  after  30 
years  in  executive 
positions  with  the 
newspaper.  H  e 
joined  the  News, 
three  years  after 
its  founding,  as 
New  England  rep¬ 
resentative.  After 
two  years  he  be¬ 
came  eastern  gen¬ 
eral  advertising 
manager,  and 
then  advanced  Moyer 
successively  t  o 

classified  display  advertising  man¬ 
ager  in  1934,  national  advertising 
manager  in  1944,  and  to  national 
advertising  director  in  1951. 

■ 

25  for  25  Years 

M iLWAUKEE  —  T wenty-five  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
who  have  completed  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  service  on  the  paper, 
were  initiated  into  the  25  Year 
Club  at  the  seventh  annual  dinner 
meeting  Nov.  18.  They  brought 
the  membership  of  the  club  to 
241.  Each  initiate  received  an  en¬ 
graved  personalized  medalh'on  on 
his  or  her  anniversary  date,  and 
a  gold  and  diamond  pin. 


Q:  IS  THERE  A  DIFFER¬ 
ENCE  BETWEEN  FILLER 
SERVICES? 

A;  YES— PLENTY! 

TO  PROVE  IT,  TRY 
HANDY  FILLERS. 

They  save  time  in  makeup,  save 
time  on  the  desk,  make  for  a  liveUer 
aiiU  more  intcrestinK  paper. 

For  your  samples,  clip  this  coupon; 

Handy  Filler  Serrice 

Ross  Building,  Ban  FranelHOO,  Calif. 


/ 
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Atlanta  Papers' 
Executive  Staff 
Is  Revamped 

Atlanta,  Ga. — George  C.  Big- 
gers,  president  of  the  Atlanta 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  announced 
a  series  of  promotions  and  exec¬ 
utive  changes. 

Horace  Powell,  vicepresident 


Tarver  Powell 


of  ANI,  will  become  executive 
vicepresident  and  assume  duties  in 
the  general  management  of  the 
company. 

Other  appointments: 

Jack  Tarver,  general  manager. 

Louis  Johnson,  business  man¬ 
ager. 

George  C.  Biggers,  Jr.,  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

William  F.  Sykes,  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

J.  C.  Murray,  retail  advertising 
manager. 

Mr.  Powell,  business  manager 
for  13  years,  was  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  when 
he  joined  the  staff  in  1935  after 
coming  from  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner.  In  1948  he  was  named 
vicepresident  of  the  Journal.  He  is 
president  of  the  Theatre  Service 
Company,  which  operates  all  over 
the  southeast,  and  he  also  serves 
the  organization  as  consultant  on 
circulation  matters. 

After  graduation  from  Mercer 
University  in  Macon,  Mr.  Tarver, 
a  native  of  Georgia,  went  to  work 
on  the  Vidalia  Advance,  a  weekly. 
Later  he  established  and  published 
another  weekly,  the  Toombs 
County  Democrat  at  Lyons,  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Macon  News  in  1940.  He  was 
named  editor  in  1941  and  served 
for  two  years  before  coming  to 
the  Constitution  as  associate  ed¬ 
itor  in  1943.  As  assistant  to  the 
president,  he  has  been  in  the 
operational  phase  of  the  Atlanta 
papers  since  their  merger  in  1950. 

Mr.  Johnson  joined  the  Journal 
in  1940,  entering  the  news  and 
editorial  department.  Joining  the 
Navy  in  1942,  he  served  as  a 
lieutenant  for  four  years,  partic¬ 
ipating  in  the  Italian  invasion  at 
Salerno.  He  entered  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  at  the  Journal 
upon  his  return,  and  was  placed 
in  charge  of  magazine  advertising. 
He  was  named  advertising  man¬ 
ager  two  years  ago.  A  native  of 
Atlanta,  he  attended  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia  and  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity. 


148-Pg.  Edition 
In  Rochester 
On  Turkey  Day 


with  both  outside  cover  pages  in 
black  and  one  color. 


Johnson 


Biggers,  Jr. 


Sykes 


Murray 


Rochester,  N.  Y. — ^The  largest 
daily  paper  ever  published  here 
was  the  Thanksgiving"  edition  of 
the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  and  executives  believe 
it  was  the  biggest  paper  published 
that  day  in  the  United  States. 

Retail  linage — 252,724,  up  41 
per  cent  over  the  1951  Thanks¬ 
giving  figure —  was  the  highest  for 
any  Rochester  paper  ever,  daily  or 
Sunday.  Ihere  also  were  2.216 
lines  of  general  advertising  and 
10.800  of  classified. 

The  edition  carried  148  pages, 
24  of  them  a  color  tabloid  of  ads 
of  a  local  store,  printed  on  the 
Gannett  paper’s  color  press.  Sixty 
full  pages  were  made  up  and  run 


96  Pages  in  Ohio 

Middletown,  Ohio  —  The 
Thanksgiving  Day  edition  of  the 
Middletown  Journal  was  the  lar¬ 
gest  in  the  newspaper’s  history. 
The  96  pages  exceeded  the  VE 
edition,  previously  the  largest 
paper,  by  eight  pages. 

The  paper  carried  177,548  lines 
of  paid  advertising — all  straight 
merchandising  copy.  Nearly  166,- 
000  lines  were  local  retail. 


Many  ‘Big  Ones' 

Some  other  “big  ones”  reported 
to  F&P: 

Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald,  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day,  52  pages;  96,922  lines 
of  advertising. 

Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
and  News,  Nov.  26,  38  pages. 

Roanoke,  (Va.)  Times,  Sunday. 
Nov.  23,  largest  regular  edition 


off  Tuesday,  while  the  remaining 
6-1 — capacity  for  regular  press  ever  printed,  128  pages,  including 
Mr.  Biggers,  Jr.  joined  the  Jour-  runs — were  produced  for  the  reg-  32-page  rotogravure  tabloid  for 
nal  staff  in  1935  in  the  circulation  ular  daily  deadlines.  There  were  Heironimus  store, 
department,  following  his  college  102  pages  in  last  year’s  Thanks-  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times -Star, 
work  at  Birmingham  Southern  giving  edition.  Thanksgiving  day,  68  pages,  with 

College  and  Vanderbilt.  He  sub-  Response  to  queries  to  14  other  color  in  news  photo  on  page  one. 

papers  usually  having  large  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 
Thanksgiving  editions  had  pro-  Journal,  Nov.  28,  48-page  shop- 
duced  no  contradiction  to  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  Rochester  paper 


sequently  worked  for  a  period  on 
the  Kno.xville  Journal  and  served 
as  regional  manager  of  NEA 
Service.  For  the  past  two  years 


he  has  been  advertising  manager  was  the  biggest,  A1  Mahar.  D&C 


of  the  Journal  and  Constitution. 

Mr.  Sykes,  formerly  assistant 
general  advertising  manager, 
joined  the  Journal-Constitution  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  after  being  connect¬ 
ed  with  McCormick  and  Co.  as 
Southeastern  sales  manager.  Prior 
to  that  he  was  with  the  Baltimore 
News  Post  and  Sunday  American. 
During  World  War  H,  he  served 
in  the  British  Navy. 

Mr.  Murray  began  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  as  a  copy  boy  on  the 
Atlanta  Georgian  and  has  been  on 
the  Journal  ad  staff  since  1949. 


advertising  manager,  reported. 


ping  guide. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 
Nov.  30,  36-page  tabloid  for  Sage- 
Alien  store. 


Henry  Named  CAM 
Of  San  Jose  Papers 

San  Jose,  Calif.  —  Harland 
Henry’s  appointment  as  classified 
manager,  San  Jose  Mercury  and 
News,  is  announced  by  Joseph  B. 
Ridder,  publisher.  Mr.  Henry’s 


2  Chicago  Dailies 
Have  Big  Editions 

Chicago — ^The  Chicago  Herald- 
American  issued  a  60-page  main 
section  and  a  12-page  tabloid  on 
the  day  before  Thanksgiving.  The 
two  sections  contained  a  total  of 
110,024  lines  of  advertising  which 
also  ran  through  the  Thanksgiving 
Day  edition.  The  tabloid  section 
was  devoted  to  Western  Tire  and 
Auto  Store  advertising. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  Triple 
Streak  on  Saturday  broke  its  own 
record  by  publishing  the  biggest 
rotogravure  magazine  section  in 
its  history.  The  96-page,  Home 
and  Life  Magazine  (tabloid)  fea¬ 
tured  a  Christmas  Gift  Guide.  It 
had  a  tag  that  said  “To  Be  Opened 
Every  Day  Until  Christmas.”  The 


former’  affiliations  include  the  ^“Ide  outstripped  last  year’s 

Daily  News  gift  section  of  92 
pages. 


San  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal,  San 
Francisco  News  and  Chronicle. 

Associates  ask  if  Henry  is  not 
the  tallest  CAM  in  the  business. 
He  is  six  feet,  eight  inches. 


Thomas  H.  Warnock, 
Meriden  Editor,  Dies 

Meriden,  Conn.  —  Tfiomas  H 
Warnock,  89,  editor  of  the  Meri¬ 
den  Record,  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Record  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Record  (morn¬ 
ing)  and  Journal  (afternoon), 
died  Nov.  28. 

Most  of  Mr.  Warnock’s  news¬ 
paper  career  was  spent  in  close 
association  with  the  late  E.  E. 
Smith,  father  of  Wayne  C.  Smith, 
publisher  of  the  two  Meriden 
newspapers. 

After  Mr.  Smith’s  death.  Mr. 
Warnock  assumed  the  presidency 
of  the  company.  He  resigned  in 
1948  upon  his  own  insistence,  and 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

He  suffered  a  shock  on  Nov.  21 
and  had  been  in  a  coma  since 
Nov.  23. 


Finkleman  Arrested 


Weekly  Suspends 

The  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  News,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  discontinued 
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Albany  Times-Union 

Sets  Linage  Record  . 

Albany,  N.  Y.  — The  Thanks-  In  Newsprmt  Swindle 
giving  Day  issue  of  the  Times-  Stanley  Finkelman,  Brooklyn 
Union  (Hearst)  contained  more  newsprint  exporter,  is  under  arrest 
than  150.000  lines  of  retail  adver-  on  a  grand  larceny  charge  grow- 
. t  tising  from  local  merchants.  This  ing  out  of  a  shipment  of  useless 

publication  with  the  issue  of  Nov.  record-breaking  issue  contained  94  rolls  to  a  newspaper  in  Portugal. 

^8.  Lack  of  sufficient  advertising  jj,  seven  sections  with  11  The  deal,  according  to  the  Man- 

support  was  blamed  for  the  sus-  color  pages.  hattan  district  attorney,  involved 

pension  by  the  owner,  E.  E  (Bud-  of  $81,123  to  Finkelman. 

dy)  Fogelson,  husband  of  Greer  ‘Largest'  Sunday  Paper  who  is  described  as  the  sole  stock- 

Garson,  the  movie  star.  Richmond,  Va. — ^The  Richmond  holder  in  Capehart  Mercantile, 

_  _  _  ,  Times-Dispatch,  on  Sunday,  Nov.  Inc.  and  Beck-Kassel  (U.S.A.), 

D@C/l6rC{U6  Nam@d  30,  published  probably  the  largest  Inc. 

Montreal — Henry  DeClerque,  Sunday  edition  in  its  history — an  Last  August  he  received  a  sus- 
Inc.  has  been  named  U.  S.  rep-  even  200  pages.  Eight  sections  pended  sentence  on  a  charge  of 

resentative  for  Le  Petit  Journal  made  up  the  paper,  including  a  failing  to  ship  goods  to  a  firm  i® 

and  Photo-Journal,  new  28-page  tabloid  book  section,  Hong  Kong. 
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3  IPI  Staffs  Study 
Flow  of  Foreign  News 


Preliminary  work  has  been 
completed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  International  Press  Institute 
for  a  survey  of  the  flow  of  for¬ 
eign  news.  Lester  Markel,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  IPI  Executive  Board, 
said  this  week. 

Data  covering  175  newspapers 
and  files  of  all  the  world  news 
agencies  for  the  first  of  four  week¬ 
ly  periods  has  been  reported  to 
the  project  headquarters  at  Zurich, 
New  York  and  New  Delhi.  The 
quantitative  survey  will  extend 
through  Jan.  31,  1953  and  final 
reports  on  the  entire  project  are 
scheduled  for  next  Summer. 

$225,000  Grant 

The  most  extensive  study  deals 
with  the  flow  of  news  into  and 
out  of  the  United  States.  This 
study  is  supported  by  a  special 
grant  of  $225,000  from  the  Ford 
Foundation.  Two  other  surveys 
cover  the  flow  of  news  between 
Germany  and  the  other  countries 
of  Western  Europe  and  between 
India  and  the  West. 

Mr.  Markel.  who  is  Sunday  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  New  York  Times,  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  evaluation  of  for¬ 
eign  news  reporting  and  presenta¬ 
tion  in  the  project  would  not  be 
the  product  of  the  Institute  but 
of  editors,  news  agency  personnel, 
news  experts  and  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents. 

“In  all  but  the  purely  measure¬ 
ment  work,”  he  said,  “the  Institute 
is  serving  as  a  medium  for  the 
exchange  of  views  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  working  press.  This 
is  the  press  looking  at  the  press.” 

Survey  Directors 
Directing  the  three  surveys  is 
the  associate  director  of  the  IPI, 

W.  McNeil  Lowry,  formerly  chief 
of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
James  M.  Cox  New'spapers. 

In  charge  of  the  American  proj¬ 
ect  is  Frank  K.  Kelly,  a  former 
Nieman  Fellow  and  a  newspaper¬ 
man  with  nine  years  of  experience 
as  a  reporter  and  editor.  He 
worked  on  the  telegraph  desk  and 
city  desk  of  the  Kansas  City 
IMo.)  Star  and  later  served  on 
the  New  York  bureau  desk  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

Assisting  Mr.  Kelly  is  George 
Palmer,  a  former  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  and  editor  with  15  years 
of  service  with  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  United  Press,  in¬ 
cluding  seven  years  overseas. 

Henning  Sinding-Larsen,  a  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  on  leave  from 
Aftenposten  (Oslo),  is  in  charge 
of  the  European  phase  of  the  for¬ 
eign  news  survey. 

y.  K.  Narasimhan,  of  The 
Hindu  (Madras),  is  conducting 
the  study  of  the  flow  of  news  into 
India  under  the  guidance  of  a 
committee  of  Indian  editors  head¬ 
ed  by  Kasturi  Srinivasan,  Vice- 
chairman  of  the  IPI  Board. 

editor  &  publisher  for 


Committees  of  .American  and 
European  editors  and  agency  ex¬ 
ecutives  also  advise  the  project 
staffs  in  New  York  and  Zurich. 
Members  of  the  American  ad¬ 
visory  committee  include  Frank  J. 
Starzel,  General  Manager,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  Hugh  Baillie,  Presi¬ 
dent,  United  Press;  Seymour 
Berkson,  General  Manager,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service;  Erwin  D. 
Canham,  editor,  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  B.  M.  McKelway,  editor. 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star;  Basil 
L.  Walters.  Executive  Editor. 
Knight  Newspapers;  Scvellon 
Brown.  Executive  Editor,  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  1.)  Journal  and  Bul¬ 
letin;  Alexander  F.  Jones,  editor, 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Journal; 
Kenneth  MacDonald.  Executive 
Editor,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune;  Wright  Bryan,  Exec¬ 
utive  Editor.  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  and  Herbert  F.  Corn.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Washington  Star. 

Work  in  10  l-nhersities 

Quantitative  data  on  the  flow 
of  foreign  news  into  the  American 
press'  is  being  assembled  for  the 
New  York  project  by  journalism 
researchers  in  10  universities, 
headed  by  Dr.  Ralph  Casey,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Others  participating  in  the  proj¬ 
ect  are  Dr.  Chilton  Bush,  Director 
of  the  Institute  for  Journalistic 
Studies  at  Stanford  University; 
Dr.  Wilbur  Schramm.  Dean  of  the 
Division  of  Communications,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois;  Dr.  Ralph  O. 
Nafziger,  Director  of  the  ^hool 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin;  Dr.  Earl  English.  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri;  Dr.  Leslie 
Moeller,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism.  University  of  Iowa; 
Professor  George  Simmons,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Journalism 
at  Tulane  University;  Dr.  Gordon 
Sabine.  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism.  University  of  Oregon; 
Dr.  Wesley  C.  Clark,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  Syracuse 
University,  and  Dr.  David  M. 
White,  Research  Professor  of 
Journalism  at  Boston  University. 
Dr.  White  also  serves  as  a  general 
adviser  to  the  New  York  survey 
staff. 

■ 

Sunday  Price  Up 

Portland,  Me.  —  The  Portland 
Sunday  Telegram  will  advance  the 
price  of  a  single  copy  from  15c  to 
20c  on  Dec.  7.  This  is  the  first 
increase  since  1946. 

■ 

75th  Anniversary 

Columbus.  Ind. — ^The  Evening 
Republican  published  a  16-page 
tabloid  souvenir  section  Nov.  25 
marking  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  daily. 
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EDITORIAL  WRITERS  Conference,  at  Denver  last  week,  elected 
these  officers:  Left  to  right — Paul  Trescott,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
treasurer;  Dwight  E.  Sargent,  Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald,  chairman; 
Donovan  Richardson,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  vicechainiian;  and 
Jack  Kilpatrick,  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  secretary. 


CRITIQUE  of  editorial  pages  centers  around  two  Canadian  editors 
and  their  papers:  Front,  Ewen  R.  Irvine  of  the  Montreal  Star  and 
Thomas  Green  of  the  Wiunipeg  Tribune.  Standing,  left  to  right,  are; 
Harry  Boyd,  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette;  Nathan  B.  Bliimberg,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star;  and  Mark  Ethridge,  Jr.,  Garden  City  (N.  Y.)  Newsday. 


Estimates  of  Sales 
Grow  for  Three  Years 

Spokane,  Wash. — F  arm  pur¬ 
chases  for  each  of  the  three  past 
years  have  exceeded  estimates 
farmers  themselves  made  for  the 
Spokane  Spokesman  -  Review  and 
Chronicle's  affiliated  farm  papers, 
V.  H.  Davey,  promotion  manager, 
reports. 

These  results  reflect  farm  pros¬ 
perity,  he  advised. 

Detailed  surveys  annually  con¬ 
ducted  under  Mr.  Davey’s  direc¬ 
tion  cover  150  products.  He  re¬ 
ported  a  67  per  cent  return  of 
questionnaires  sent  Inland  Empire 
ranch  homes.  Planned  purchases 
for  the  year  ahead  are  checked 
annually  for  detailed  reports  of 
purchases  made. 


Mary  Cottrell  Rites 
At  Arlington  Cemetery 

Washington  —  Arlington  Na¬ 
tional  Cemetery  funeral  rites  were 
conducted  Dec.  3  for  Mary  James 
Cottrell,  53,  who  conducted  the 
Cottrell  News  Bureau  here  until 
taken  ill  more  than  one  year  ago. 
She  represented  newspapers  in 
the  southern  states,  an  area  fam¬ 
iliar  to  her  as  a  native  Tennessean. 

Mrs.  Cottrell  was  the  widow  of 
Jesse  Cottrell  who  died  in  1944. 
He  had  established  the  news 
service. 

Following  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Cot¬ 
trell  taught  social  sciences  until 
her  marriage.  Then  she  switched 
to  newspaper  reporting,  with 
marked  success. 
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Study  Calls  for  Better 
Personnel  Procedures 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


tion  and  over. 

Need  New  lechniques 
The  survey  was  undertaken  to 
get  some  facts  for  prospective  cir¬ 
culation  staff  members  and  for 
prospective  circulation  managers. 
Out  of  100  papers  surveyed,  50 


qttjOTJTHTTQM  boys.  An  organized  sales  program  stemmed  rose  on  its  front  page. 

will  better  indoctrinate  the  men  The  paper  even  had  a  smell  of  the  ; 

with  the  newspapers’  sales  policy,  flower.  Circulation  climbed  from  • 

^  ^  Each  district  manager  would  learn  38,000  to  42,000. 

MOm  a  standardized  procedure  for  car-  ,  .  _  _ 

rying  out  his  duties.  No  bad  habits  14,000  Extra  Copies 

¥\  W  ^  ^  could  be  learned  from  jioorer  The  Thanksgiving  Day  victory 

M^YSOtXtXd  JLTOCCCLtXV0S  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

“Poor  selection,  poorer  training  footbal  team  over  Virginia  Mili- 

Bv  Georae  A  Brandenbura  P^y  seemed  to  predomin-  tary  Institute  boosted  the  circula- 

^  ‘  ate  throughout  the  few  newspapers  tion  of  the  Roanoke  Times,  mom-  | 

Circulation  personnel  are  sell-  ing  and  supervisory  positions,  that  used  solicitors.  About  one  ing,  by  14,000  copies.  j 

ing  their  department  to  each  other,  Circulation  is  lagging  behind  all  third  of  the  newspapers  used  An  official^  of  the  Tech  Student  ■ 
but  not  to  the  public,  asserted  other  sales  departments  in  the  use  solicitors  and  three  of  these  had  Aid  Association  requested  the  ex- 

Arthur  Diaz,  circulation  manager,  of  testing  applicants.  a  regular  training  period.  If  solici-  tra  copies,  explaining  they  would 

Centre  (Pa.)  Daily  Times  at  “Seventy  percent  of  the  news-  tors  are  to  be  used,  a  good  selec-  be  sent  to  Tech  alumni  all  over 

Bellefonte,  home  of  Pennsylvania  papers  did  not  use  tests.  Of  those  tion  procedure  should  be  used  to  the  world. 

State  College.  thirty  percent  using  tests,  a  very  get  the  best  talent  and  the  best  ■ 

Circulation  managers  need  bet-  limited  test  was  used,  at  times  training  should  be  given  to  bring  Tr  ■ 

ter  selection  procedures,  a  more  o'l^y  ^  special  application  blank  out  this  talent.  A  good,  equitable  jai 

varied  source  of  personnel,  better  used.  Aptitude  testing  was  used  pay  should  be  given  to  keep  ^is  J 

training  for  staff  members  less  higher  positions.  The  use  talent  in  the  newspaper.  One  rXiXU  JJUv^JxlUXXVX 

turnover  and  a  good  continuous  of  better  selection  procedures  will  newspaper  had  average  solicitors  i  ' 

public  relations  campaign,  in  the  produce  a  higher  grade  of  person-  for  10  years.  XXC?U.a  IClt^XUXil 

opinion  of  Mr.  Diaz,  who  based  reduce  turnover,  require  less  In  carrier  training,  no  correla-  Toronto— The  Telegram  Pub- 

his  conclusions  on  a  survey  among  training,  increase  output  per  man,  tion  could  be  denved  between  Company  announced  this 

100  newspapers  of  85,OO0  circula-  produce  better  quality  work.  training  and  l^gth  of  service.  The  appointments  of  John 

tion  and  over.  “Before  selecting  personnel,  a  average  age  of  carrier  salesmen  is  3as5g{t  jj-  as  chairman  and  pub- 

Need  New  lechniques  job  analysis  should  be  made  to  1 3 '/z  years.  Sixteen  years  old  was 

The  siirvev  was  iinH<>i-tatpn  tn  check  what  qualifications  are  need-  'be  highest  average  age  of  any  ^  _  ^ 

The  survey  was  undertaken  to  ,  .  ,  newspaper.  Twelve  years  old  was  ^ 

get  some  facts  for  prospective  cit-  I  ^  the  lowest  average  age  I 

culation  staff  me^berrand  for  should  be  listed  and  checked  with  J  I 

prospective  circulation  managers,  results  of  tests  or  interviews.  newspapers  visited  the  c^rriem^ 

Out  of  100  papers  surveyed,  50  A  more  vaned  source  of  re-  newspapers  visiiea  tne  earners  ^ 

replied,  and  37  replies  were  con-  cruits  could  be  used  so  as  to  get  a  ^  ^  , 

sidered  usable  for  tabulating  re-  bigger  variety  of  ideas  on  selling  J' .JljaSr 

suits.  The  study  was  made  by  Mr.  the  product.  Many  newspapers  ^  i  I 

Diaz  as  a  fulfillment  of  the  re-  have  used  journalism  graduates  in  rier  salesmen.  The  highest  turn-  . 

quirements  for  an  MBA  degree  at  circulation  because  of  the  status  o^er  for  carrier  salesmen  was 

Pennsylvania  State  College.  of  the  newspaper  profession  as  a  *^^0%  per  ywr,  the  lowest  turn- 

“Newpaper  circulation  is  more  whole.  The  primary  aim  of  a  jour-  was  1 1  %  per  year.  Thirty-  u  n  j 

than  bringing  in  its  share  of  the  nalist  is  writing  and  not  business  percent  was  the  average  turn-  a»  Buc  an 

profits,”  he  said.  “However  use  administration  which  is  necessary  year.  The  lowest  news-  hsher  of  the  Telegram,  evening 

of  more  advanced  techniques  in  the  sales  department  of  a  news-  Paper  offered  more  training  to  its  daily  and  A.  W.  J.  Buckland  as 

similar  to  those  used  by  the  lead-  paper.  Journalism  graduates  usual-  carrier  salesmen.  Neither  of  the  president  and  editor-in-chief. 

ing  sales  organizations  will  reap  ly  go  back  into  the  editorial  de-  extreme  newspapers  gave  Directors  are  Mr.  Bassett,  Mr. 

more  profits.”  partment  when  an  opening  occurs,  compensation  figures.  The  only  Buckland.  C.  P.  McTague,  Gordon 

Mr  Diaz  recentlv  told  Inter  fifth  of  all  newspapers  usc  correlation  that  could  be  had  was  d.  Des.  Wothersjioon  and  D.  S. 

*  .  business  school  graduates  for  cir-  between  training  and  turnover.  Perigoe. 

state  Circulation  Managers  that  culation  staff  positions  These  are  Training  definitely  reduced  turn-  The  announcement  came  one 

SSKSZ'taTJfidr-Xta  over.  Eighly-fi.e  per  cent  ot  the  day  after  Bastett  and  Attociate. 

dersold  by  those  in  the  field.  The  ,j J  ^  ^  newspapers  have  the  carrier  sales-  formally  took  over  operation  of 

fhe  ciSlVop  d^nSt."^^^^  Protpotot,  bLSe  'O"'™''-,  ,  'he  newapaper.  Their  purehat.  ef 

dKlaSd  Sna^t  that  ^iw^  administration,  labor  stidies,  ac-  .  Th'  '“"o"  «'  J*"  “"ey  the  issued  capital  stock  of  tj. 

iaT  and  KSfing  deoLmiems  counting,  statistics  and  marketing  '^.b^c  newspapers  showed  the  company  from  the  estate  of  the 

hL  been  ‘Sorized^^^^^^  are  more  suited  to  circulation  than  highest  advancement  is  in  com-  late  George  McCullagh  was  an- 

nave  b^n  ^amorized  in  the  pensation  of  its  personnel.  Circula-  nounced  Nov,  19.  The  price  was 

VI-  u.  Public.  •  _  tion  personnel  appeared  to  be  well  not  disclosed  although  it  was  re- 

HighlighU  of  his  study  follow:  Help  from  the  Staff  compensated.  The  solicitor  was  ported  to  be  in  the  neighborhooii 

Most  of  the  personnel  compos-  “Eighty  percent  of  all  newspa-  the  poorest  paid  for  his  work,  of  $4  000  000 
mg  the  circulation  staff  came  up  pers  use  staff  recommendations.  These  solicitors  worked  on  a  com-  Mr.  Bassett,  whose  father  is 
through  the  ranks  from  carrier  These  are  a  good  source  if  the  mission  basis,  but  one  newspaper  president  and  publisher  of  the 
salesmen.  Because  of  the  constant  recommendations  are  honest  and  paid  an  annual  salary  of  $3,000  Montreal  Gazette  has  been  gen- 
observance  by  supervisory  person-  not  used  to  help  some  friend  get  to  its  solicitors.  In  the  assistant  eral  manager  of  the  Telegram  for 
net  not  much  testing  of  the  ap-  ‘any  job.’”  circulation  manager  class,  the  big  four  years.  Mr.  Buckland,  associ- 

plicants  was  needed.  Less  than  one  Newspapers  have  progressed  in  difference  in  salaries  was  due  to  ated  with  the  paper  for  27  vears. 

third  of  all  newspapers  use  any  selecting  carrier  salesmen,  but  have  the  difference  in  job  analysis  of  was  managing  editor.'  Mr 
kind  of  tests  for  applicants  for  lagged  in  selecting  a  staff,  Mr.  the  same  position.  In  all  manage-  McTague,  a  former  justice  of  th; 
supervisory  positions.  The  inter-  Diaz  stated.  ment  divisions  most  of  the  salaries  Ontario  Supreme  Court,  was  a 

view  by  the  circulation  manager  “Only  one  half  of  the  newspa-  fell  within  $300  of  the  average  director  under  Mr.  McCullagh's 

usually  decides  whether  the  ap-  pers  use  a  regular  training  pro-  with  few  extremes.”  ownership 

plicant  will  or  will  not  be  hired,  gram  for  the  staff,”  he  said.  “Cases  ^^r.  Wotherspoon,  a  partner  in 

When  an  applicant  who  has  never  of  newspapers  with  60  and  70  Sweet  As  Any  Rose  the  Toronto  Law  firm  of  Osier, 

worked  for  the  fimi  seeks  a  posi-  district  managers  have  been  noted  when  the  University  of  Wiscon-  Hoskin  and  Harcourt,  will 
^  J  -J-  **  r  interview  usually  to  have  no  organized  training  pro-  football  team  was  chosen  Nov.  counsel  of  the  new  company. 

IS  the  deciding  whether  or  gram.  24  to  represent  the  big  10  con-  Mr.  Perigoe  joined  the  paper  in 

not  ne  ^s  the  job.  Can  the  “These  district  managers  con-  ference  in  the  Rose  Bowl,  the  af-  1948  as  secretary-treasurer  anJ 

viewer  be  sure  he  is  getting  the  j^ct  all  types  of  people,  school  temoon  Capital  Times,  which  got  will  continue  in  that  post, 

rignt  man  tor  the  job  by  just  talk-  principals,  parents,  teachers,  min-  the  break  on  the  announcement,  J.  Douglas  MacFarlane  was  ad- 

ing  with  him  tor  a  half  hour?  isters.  Boy  Scout  leaders  and  other  sold  over  44,800,  compared  with  vanced  to  managing  editor  of  tlK 

“Sales  departments  of  other  prominent  people.  They  should  be  its  usual  40,000.  The  morning  Telegram  and  E.  R.  McCall  was 
products  have  used  tests  in  the  trained  on  how  to  sell  these  peo-  Wisconsin  State  Journal  followed  named  as  his  assistant.  Mr.  McCall- 

past  few  years  with  excellent  re-  pie  on  the  advantages  of  carrier  the  next  A.  M.  with  a  peach-  19  years  on  the  paper’s  staff,  was 

suits.  They  use  tests  for  both  sell-  salesmanship  for  the  community  colored  edition,  with  a  long  formerly  news  editor. 
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AANR  Meeting 

continued  from  Page  1 

organize  a  building  page  editors’ 
conference,  along  the  same  lines 
as  that  of  the  food  editors’  meet¬ 
ings. 

“It  is  an  entirely  new  field  that 
can  be  developed  by  our  associa¬ 
tion,”  said  Mr.  Sawyer.  “There 
are  as  many  ‘blue  chip’  companies 
in  the  building  industry  field  as 
there  are  in  the  food  field,  but 
building  material  firms  are  largely 
magazine  advertisers.  Our  news¬ 
papers  are  devoting  as  much  space 
editorially  to  the  building  and 
home  furnishings  field  as  they  do 
to  foods,  but  they  are  getting  most 
of  their  advertising  at  the  retail 
level.  We  can  interest  more  na¬ 
tional  advertisers,  who  would  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  building  page  editors’ 
conference,  in  newspapers.” 

Mr.  Taylor  moved  that  Mr. 
Sawyer’s  proposal  be  put  on  the 
AANR  agenda  for  immediate  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  incoming  ad¬ 
ministration.  He  later  indicated 
that  a  committee  would  be  named 
to  explore  the  idea  more  fully. 

Co-Chairmen  Charles  Buddie 
and  Don  Scott  reported  on  the  re¬ 
cent  food  editors’  conference  in 
New  York,  attended  by  143  edi¬ 
tors.  They  told  how  the  food  edi¬ 
tors  named  an  advisory  committee 
to  aid  the  AANR  committee  in  ar¬ 
ranging  next  year’s  conference 
program  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Scott 
read  letters  from  food  editors  and 
sponsoring  food  firms,  praising 
the  1952  conference. 

Ernest  Mennell,  of  Moloney, 
Regan  and  Schmitt,  president  of 
the  New  York  Chapter,  stressed 
the  importance  of  more  papers 
using  the  AANR-prepared  ad, 
“Let’s  Look  at  the  Record,”  show¬ 
ing  newspaper  circulation  coverage 
as  compared  with  magazine  cir¬ 
culations  in  a  paper’s  retail  trad¬ 
ing  area.  These  ads  can  be  local¬ 
ized,  he  said,  with  the  compara¬ 
tive  coverage  percentages  prepared 
by  the  AANR. 

He  also  urged  greater  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  NAEA-Bureau  spon¬ 
sored  clinics,  designed  to  make 
newspaper  salesmen  better 
acquainted  with  national  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  problems.  NAEA  is  now 
setting  up  such  clinics  on  a  re¬ 
gional  basis,  he  explained. 

New  Officers  Chosen 
Retiring  President  Henry 
Slamin,  of  George  A.  McDevitt  & 
Co.,  reviewed  the  association’s 
activities  during  the  past  year, 
pointing  out  that  AANR  chapters, 
coast  to  coast,  have  used  their 
own  sales  presentations  and  have 
cooperated  with  NAEA  and  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  in  getting 
the  newspaper  story  told  at  all 
selling  levels.  He  told  of  AANR’s 
support  of  the  Newspaper  Action 
Committee,  newly-organized  co¬ 
ordinating  force  that  seeks  to 
utilize  the  combined  selling 
strwgth  of  all  newspaper  organi¬ 
zations,  including  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association 


and  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers. 

In  addition  to  President  Taylor, 
newly-elected  AANR  officers  are 
Paul  Elsberry,  Scheerer  &  Co., 
Chicago,  vicepresident;  Charles 
Revelle,  Ridder-Johns,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  treasurer;  and  R.  M. 
McLean,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  New 
York,  secretary.  Elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Chicago— J.  J.  Cooper,  John 
Budd  Co.;  J.  Donald  ^ott,  Sco- 
laro.  Meeker  &  Scott;  Henry  Slam¬ 
in,  McDevitt  Co.;  and  James  S. 
McAnulty,  Allen-Klapp  Co. 

New  York — Stephen  P.  Maho¬ 
ney,  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney; 
Lee  A.  Ward,  Ward-Griffith  Co.; 
Gerald  Macdonald,  Ralph  Mul¬ 
ligan  Co.;  and  Ernest  Mennell, 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt. 

Philadelphia — Ralph  H.  Steen, 
DeLisser,  Inc. 

San  Francisco — Louis  Rubin. 
Gilman,  Nicoll  and  Ruthman. 

Los  Angeles — ^Leo  Wilson,  Cres- 
mer  &  Woodward. 

Detroit — Jack  F.  Kent,  Ward- 
Griffith  Co. 

Atlanta — Walter  L.  Guy,  Saw- 
yer-Ferguson-Walker  Co. 


Moody  Report 

continued  from  Page  8 


“The  balance  of  the  agencies 
have  rules  which  restrict  divulg¬ 
ing  certain  information  for  various 
reasons  such  as:  Laws  prohibiting 
divulging  information,  viz.,  income 
tax  returns;  commercial  trade 
secrets  furnished  to  the  govern¬ 
ment;  F.  B.  I.  reports  and  investi¬ 
gation  information;  medical 
records;  premature  information  on 
decisions  of  administrative  boards 
before  proper  announcement  by 
the  board;  issuance  of  crop  reports 
where  premature  release  would 
work  to  tremendous  financial  ad¬ 
vantage  to  one  who  had  advance 
knowledge,  etc. 

‘There  are  a  few  categories  of 
this  nature  in  which  withholding 
of  non-security  information  may 
be  justified.  However,  it  should 
not  be  implied  that  government 
agencies  have  the  right  to  with¬ 
hold  non-security  Information  from 
the  press  and  the  public  unless 
the  public  interest  is  clearly  in¬ 
volved.  Our  inquiry  revealed  that 
there  have  been  instances  where 
agencies  have  withheld  informa¬ 
tion  which  should  have  been  made 
public.” 

In  view  of  the  critical  com¬ 
ments  of  the  press  concerning  im¬ 
proper  suppression  of  news,  the 
Subcommittee  and  its  advisory 
committee  extended  a  general  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  press  to  submit 
instances  of  unjustified  withhold¬ 
ing  of  facts.  Considering  the 
widespread  adverse  comments 
comparatively  few  complaints 
were  received.  Senator  Moody 
noted.  His  report  detailed  com¬ 
plaints  as  follows: 

1.  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  had  refused  the  Buffalo 


(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  permission 
to  use  pictures  on  elm  disease. 
When  the  committee  staff  called 
the  department,  it  admitted  its 
mistake. 

2.  The  Navy  refused  to  release 
names  of  midshipmen  appointed 
to  the  Academy.  The  Navy  re¬ 
plied  that  it  preferred  to  release 
them,  but  encountered  strong 
objections  from  Congressmen 
who  made  the  appointments. 

3.  OPS  issued  bulletin  Nov.  2, 
1951,  restricting  information  which 
might  be  embarrassing  to  the 
agency.  Promptly  rescinded  by  the 
then  Administrator,  Michael  V. 
DiSalle. 

4.  Internal  Revenue  refused  to 
furnish  the  press  with  information 
on  applications  for  tax  exempt 
status  by  the  Des  Moines  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Lausonomy,  an  education¬ 
al  organization.  It  was  found  that 
such  information  is  withheld  in 
accordance  with  existing  statutes. 

5.  OPS  withheld  summaries  of 
the  proceedings  of  its  industry  ad¬ 
visory  committees.  Staff  found  that 
this  involved  confidential  indus¬ 
trial  information  on  pricing,  pro¬ 
duction  practices  and  costs,  as 
well  as  trade  secrets  and  that  in¬ 
dustry  bitterly  opposed  release  of 
this  information. 

Bona  Fide  Reasons 

6.  Defense  Department  held  up 
General  Grow’s  diary.  Inquiry  by 
the  staff  indicated  that  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  had  bona  fide 
reasons  based  on  security  grounds 
for  withholding  this  information 
from  the  public. 

7.  Defense  Department  had 
withheld  information  in  its  pos¬ 
session  on  the  Katyn  Forest  Mas¬ 
sacre.  Inasmuch  as  this  case  was 
under  active  investigation  by  a 
House  Committee,  the  staff  did 
not  conduct  further  inquiries. 

8.  AP  story  on  Koje  Island  riot 
was  delayed  half  a  day  pending 
official  statement.  The  story  of  the 
initial  riots  at  Koje  Island  should 
have  been  made  available  to  the 
press  promptly.  This  was  vigor¬ 
ously  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

9.  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  refused  to 
give  out  any  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  acceptance  of  offers  of 
compromise  in  liquor  violations 
where  retail  dealers  had  refilled 
liquor  bottles  with  adulterated 
liquor.  After  inquiries  by  staff,  the 
Alcohol  Tax  Unit  revised  its  rules 
and  permitted  examination  of 
these  records. 

10.  Complaint  alleged  that  in¬ 
formation  on  applications  for 
permits  for  Federal  wholesale 
liquor  licenses  were  withheld  from 
the  public  and  that  hearings  on 
such  applications  were  not  released 
to  the  press.  Subsequent  to  staff 
inquiries  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  changed  the  existing  rules 
and  now  allows  information  on 
these  applications  for  basic  per¬ 
mits  to  be  made  available  to  the 
public.  It  also  makes  available  the 
transcripts  of  any  hearings  which 
might  be  held  on  these  license 


applications,  which  heretofore  have 
been  kept  secret. 

11.  Maritime  Commission  sup¬ 
pressed  information  reprding  sale 
of  surplus  ships.  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission  disputes  this  and  states 
records  are  available. 

12.  Defense  Department  cen¬ 
sored  a  story  written  by  a  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  U.  S.  News  and 
World  Report  on  the  use  of  guid¬ 
ed  missiles  using  atomic  warheads. 
Based  on  staff  inquiry  it  is  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  censorship  of  parts 
of  this  story  by  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  had  nothing  to  do  with 
national  security  and  therefore 
should  not  have  been  exercised. 

13.  Department  of  Agriculture 
withheld  information  on  construc¬ 
tion  of  grain  storage  bins  and 
leases.  The  Department  had  no 
adequate  reason  for  withholding 
this  information  from  the  press. 
The  Department  was  warned  this 
was  improper  and  asked  not  to 
repeat. 

14.  Report  on  international  oil 
cartels  was  suppressed  by  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Senator  Long’s 
committee  has  held  hearings  on 
both  the  cartels  themselves  and 
the  suppression  of  the  report.  No 
further  inquiry  to  avoid  interfer¬ 
ence  with  another  committee. 

15.  Department  of  Agriculture 
refused  information  which  had 
already  been  made  available  to 
Egyptian  cotton  broker.  This  mat¬ 
ter  was  under  active  investigation 
by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee  and  for  that  reason  no  inquiries 
were  made  by  staff. 

16.  Army  refused  to  publish  the 
names  of  attorneys  permitted  to 
practice  in  the  United  States  Oc¬ 
cupied  Zone  of  Germany.  The 
Army  replied  it  regularly  published 
a  list  of  all  attorneys  permitted 
to  practice  in  the  Occupied  Zone. 
These  lists  are  in  the  Judge 
Advocate’s  Office,  available  to  in¬ 
terested  persons,  and  anyone  may 
choose  attorneys  from  this  list 
without  further  permission. 

17.  Department  of  Justice  re¬ 
fused  to  disclose  names  of  peti¬ 
tioners  for  executive  clemency, 
and  the  supporters  of  the  petition¬ 
ers  for  pardon.  Justice  states  that 
under  Code  of  Federal  Regula¬ 
tions,  the  Pardon  Attorney  and 
Attorney  General  are  limited  to 
disclosure  of  names  of  petitioners 
after  clemency  has  been  granted. 
It  also  claimed  that  the  future 
rehabilitation  of  such  petitioners, 
should  pardon  be  granted,  would 
be  impaired  by  public  knowledge 
of  their  past  record.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  is  now  attempting  to  work 
out  a  plan  whereby  certain  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  granting  of 
Presidential  pardons  can  be  made 
available  to  the  public. 

18.  Department  of  A^culture 
suppressed  comment  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  proposed  new  regulations 
under  the  Administrative  Proce¬ 
dures  Act.  The  Department  was 
accus^  of  “backroom  rulemak¬ 
ing”  to  circumvent  public  hearings 
and  comment.  Investigations  still 
pending. 
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Hathaway  Goes 
Off  City  Desk 
Of  Detroit  News 

Detroit  —  One  of  the  longest 
tenures  on  a  metropolitan  city  desk 
has  ended  with 
the  promotion  of 
Arthur  Hatha- 
way.  city  editor 
of  the  Detroit 
•Veii-.v  to  the  new 
post  of  editorial 
counselor.  M  r . 

Hathaway  had 
been  on  the  desk 
for  .^2  years,  the 
last  19  of  them 
as  city  editor. 

A  native  of 
Corunna.  Mich., 
he  came  here  as  a  youth  to  sell 
real  estate,  but  was  introduced  to 
a  state  editor  of  the  News  and  be¬ 
gan  reporting  by  covering  Ypsi- 
lanti.  a  college  town. 


Mr.  Hathaway  raised  from  “cub- 
hood"  Allen  J.  Nieber.  an  assistant 
who  succeeds  him  as  city  editor, 
and  Harvey  Patton,  a  reporter, 
promoted  to  assistant  city  editor. 

Mr.  Nieber.  49.  became  a  news¬ 
paperman  in  1921  when  he  quit 
as  the  village  engineer’s  assistant 
in  a  Detroit  suburb,  and  signed 
on  with  the  Detroit  Free  Press  as 
a  photographer.  His  father  was  a 
commercial  photographer  and  the 
son  thought  he  could  make  the 
grade.  He  lasted  two  weeks  and 
was  transferred  to  the  reportorial 
staff. 

Later  he  worked  for  the  Grand 
Rapids  Herald,  the  old  Akron 
Evening  Times  and  the  Windsor 
(Ont.)  Telegram.  He  joined  the 
Detroit  News  staff  in  1923. 

Years  of  covering  the  under¬ 
world  gave  Mr.  Nieber  acquain¬ 
tanceship  with  scores  of  hood¬ 
lums.  So,  in  1951,  he  was  de¬ 
tached  from  the  desk  to  cover  the 
Kefauver  Committee. 

In  the  same  personnel  shift, 
Carl  Muller  has  become  state  po¬ 
litical  writer,  succeeding  Will  Mul¬ 
ler,  who  goes  to  the  Washington 
bureau. 

■ 

$2,700  Award 

Washington — Miss  Tina  Mar- 
ranzano  was  awarded  $2,700  this 
week  in  a  suit  against  the  Times- 
Herald.  She  claimed  she  was  fired 
from  her  reportorial  job  without 
cause  under  the  guild  contract. 


C.  Muller  W.  Muller 


#faituarp 


Harold  H.  Stevens.  65,  former 
editor  and  co-owner  of  the  Paxton 
(III.)  Record,  Nov.  24. 

*  *  • 

Fabian  S.  M.  Levy,  73,  secre¬ 
tary  and  general  manager  of  the 
Gaynor  News  Co.  and  former 
circulation  manager  of  the  New 
York  Mail,  Herald  T  r  i  b  u  n  e  , 
Graphic  and  Bulletin,  Nov.  27. 

♦  ♦  * 

D.  Edw'ard  Long,  81,  publisher 
for  forty  years  of  the  Chambers- 
burg  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion,  Dec. 

1. 

«!  ♦  * 

Pall  Weir.  72,  former  Associa¬ 
ted  Press  correspondent  and  edi¬ 
tor,  who  covered  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  nearly  forty  years  until 
his  retirement  in  1947,  Dec.  1. 

«  ♦  * 

Harold  A.  McGill,  76,  news¬ 
paper  cartoonist  and  creator  of 
“The  Hallroom  Boys”  and  “Percy 
and  Freddie,”  Dec.  1. 

*  *  * 

James  Leonard  Huff,  51,  city 
editor  of  the  Cumberland  (Ky.) 
Tri-City  News,  Nov.  27. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Mary  James  Cottrell, 
53,  long  a  Washington,  D.  C., 
correspondent  for  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner  and  other  South¬ 
ern  newspapers,  Nov.  30. 

*  * 

W.  E.  Daniel,  65,  columnist 
and  reporter  for  the  Owensboro 
(Ky.)  Messenger  and  Inquirer  for 
20  years  and  earlier  a  reporter  for 
Indiana  newspapers,  Nov.  30. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Rollo  N.  Givler,  74,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Naperville 
(111.)  Clarion  for  46  years  until 
his  retirement  last  year,  Nov.  24. 

*  *  * 

John  Wesley  Marlowe,  52, 
former  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star,  Nov.  28. 

*  * 

Miss  Mathilde  Len,  former 
member  of  the  women’s  page  staff 
of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Dailv  News, 
Nov.  20. 

*  *  * 

George  H.  Archer,  61,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 

Journal  since  1917,  Nov.  29. 

♦  ♦  * 

Karl  Schauerman,  72,  retired 
Wisconsin  newspaperman,  Nov. 
27.  He  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  was  reporter 


and  music  critic  for  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  office  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
the  old  Milwaukee  Leader,  IF/.s- 
consin  News  and  several  former 
German  language  papers.  He  was 
the  last  editor  of  the  Deutsche 
Zeitung,  which  went  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  several  years  ago. 

*  * 

Roscoe  H.  Alcorn,  64,  former 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Raw¬ 
lins  (Wyo. )  Republican-Bulletin, 
Nov.  28.  He  was  a  past  president 
of  the  Wyoming  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Francis  H.  Clay,  42.  former 
vicepresident  of  the  Chilton 
(Wis.)  Times-Journal  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  about  a  year  ago,  Nov. 
25.  From  1929  to  1945  he  was 
with  the  Stevens  Point  (Wis.) 
Daily  Journal. 

«  «  * 

Leon  Rowland,  67.  columnist 
and  Sunday  editor  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  (Calif.)  Sentinel-News,  Dec. 
1. 


Lt.  Jack  E.  Lay,  22,  former  I 
advertising  manager  and  sports  I 
editor  for  the  Council  Grove  * 
(Kans.)  Republican,  graduate  of 
Kansas  State  College  and  member  ^ 
of  SDX.  Killed  in  action  with  ! 
7th  Infantry  Division  in  Korea 
Sept.  23,  1952. 

« 

Warner  Zimmerman,  56, 
co-publisher  of  the  Burlington 
(Wis.)  Standard-Democrat,  Nov. 
25. 

■ 

Robert  Minor,  Ex-Daily 
Worker  Editor,  Dies 

Robert  Minor.  68,  former  editor 
of  the  Daily  Worker,  New  York, 
and  for  years  a  Communist  party 
leader,  died  Nov.  26. 

Mr.  Minor  was  a  former  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  New  York  World 
and  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and 
was  a  World  War  I  correspondent 
for  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation.  He  became  editor  of 
the  Daily  Worker  in  1926. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

CdNE^lDENTlAL  I.NEOlt.M ATIO.N 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Oo.,  Ventura,  California 

STA.SDARD  APPRAISAL  CO. 
Boston  6  Church  Street  Atlanta 

Philadelphia  Chicago 

Pittsburgh  New  York,  N.  Y.  St.  Louis 

South  West  Newspapers 

Marcus  Oriftin,  Broker 
Tucumcari,  New  Mexico 

.Appraisals  for  All  Purposes 
Liquidators:  National  Services 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  T. 

FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODEiTT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 

P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

PURCHASES,  loans,  sales,  handled 
discreetly.  Publishers  Service,  P.  0. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 

Ray  E.  Mohler  &  Associates 

312  Boston  Bldft.,  Denver  2,  Oplorado 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 

Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 

446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

•kir  LET  ME  help  you  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes,  625  Market  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5,  California. 

Publications  for  Sale 

TOP  NOTCH  TEXAS  county  sest 
weekly  in  growing,  well  balanced  com¬ 
munity.  Modern  job  plant  with  latost 
equipment,  good  office  supply  business, 
other  profitable  sidelinea.  Plenty  ol 
business  available.  Owners  have  other 
interests.  Large,  fairly  new  building 
top  location,  reasonable  rent.  $75.0(8 
plus  inventory,  small  payments  on  oni 
new  machine.  Include  bank  referen^ 
when  answering.  Box  4624,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 

EXTR  31  YEAR'S — ^We  have  dealt  in 
nothin)'  but  newspapers.  Nationwide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  19i2  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

OWN  A  NEWSPAPER 

ON  Pacific  Coast  where  business  and 
climate  are  goodi 

J.  R.  GABBFJIT 

3937  Orange.  Riverside,  Calif. 

Newspaper  Loans — FinaDcinp 

You  can  ALWAYS  rely  on 
Editor  b  Publisher 
tor  fast  confidential  adTertlslng 
service 

LOAN.S  on  raacliinery.  Real  Estate — 
any  amount,  anywhere,  quick  action, 
confidential.  Printcraft  Representa¬ 
tives,  277  Broadway,  N.  Y.  7,  N.  Y. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  for  Sale 


EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLIES 
XOBTHWESTEJIN  county  seat,  ofScial 
leyal  paper.  Trading  area  60,000.  Flat¬ 
bed  web  preaa,  2  machines,  automatic 
cylinder.  Gross  over  $50,000.  Price 
$52,000—920,000  down. 

COASTAL,  California.  Fine  climate, 
{ood  plant,  rent  $60.  Trading  ares 
10,000.  Gross  $30,000.  Price  $41,000, 
$15,000  down.  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  8570 
Frances  Ave.,  Venice,  California. 

A  NEW  CONSTELLATION 
FOUKTEEN  WEEKLY  NBWBPA- 
pera  in  Upper  New  York  State  suit¬ 
able  for  amalgamation  into  a  chain, 
string  or  group.  Stretching  from  the 
Hndson  to  Buffalo.  All  or  any  part. 
Priced  $i5,500  to  $75,000  each  or 
$280,000  cash  for  the  entire  group. 
MAY  BROS.,  Binghamton,  Xew  York. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Publications  Wanted 

UU YEK  W'A.NTS  D.VILV  Newspaper, 
morning  or  evening,  in  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Indiana  or  Wisconsin,  in  that 
order.  Price  $150,000  up.  Cash  or 
equivalent.  Confidence  guaranteed. 
MAY  BROS.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Promotion 


MARYL,VND  WiEEKLY,  unopposed, 
grossing  $35,000.  Growing  field.  Fnlly 
staffed  front  and  back.  Priced  right. 
$12,500  down  handles.  Good  bay  I 
The  Dial  Agency,  640  W.  Wdllis,  De¬ 
troit  1.  Michigan.  _ 


ROOKY  MOUNTAIN  SEMI-WEEKLY. 
Gross  about  $50,000.  Good  shop.  No 
competition.  $23,000  down.  Jack  L. 
Stoll  &  Associates,  4a58  Melrose  Ave- 
nue,  Los  Angeles  29,  California. _ 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 


FOB  SPLENDID  SERVICE  to  type¬ 
setting  equipment  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
recommend  C.  A.  Seegar,  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  to  Southern  publishers.  Mr. 
Seegar  put  our  equipment  back  on 
the  line  quickly  and  skillfully  after  a 
serious  composing  room  fire.  He  is  a 
cheerful,  conscientious,  tireless  work¬ 
er.  He  genuinely  deserves  this  unso¬ 
licited  recommendation.  The  Daily 
Times,  Gainesville,  Georgia. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


S.4N  FERINANDO  VALLEY  weekly  in 
fastest-growing  community  in  U.  S. 
Complete  shop  includes  Lino,  Intertype, 
Ludlow  and  Duplex.  Gross  $90,000 
this  year  (300  per  cent  over  1930). 
N'et  12  per  cent.  Newspaper  work 
only.  Circulate  16,000,  part  free. 
$75,000,  less  for  quick  action  and 
right  man.  Owners  must  clear  quickly 
to  concentrate  on  other  publications. 
Box  482i2,  Editor  Jh  Publisher. 


BOUTHW'ESTEBN  SEMI-WEEKLY 
50  YEARS  OLD.  Grossing  $60,000. 
Expenses  $42,000.  County  seat  college 
town  of  16,000.  Circulation  3,200,  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly.  Price  $37,500; 
$12,500  down  for  quick  sale.  Inspec¬ 
tions  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

MAY  BROTHERS 
BIXOH.VMTON,  NEW  YORK 


IDEAS  TO  MAKE  YOUR 
CLASSIFIED  REAL  ESTATE 
LINAGE  G-R-O-W  .  ,  . 

REAI/TY  brokers  from  Florida  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  gladly  pay  $40  a  year  for  the 
ad-stimuilation  of  the  Beal  Estate 
Coipyscope. 

THE  Copyecope  is  one  of  several  sec¬ 
tion*  covering  all  major  linage  sources 
which  are  inclnded  in  each  monthly 
release  of  Tested  Want  Ad  Selling 
Plans,  the  Howard  Parish  Service. 

LEARN  how  little  your  paper  needs  to 
invest  to  have  the  stimulus  of  this 
proved  linage-builder  month  after 
month.  Write  TODAY. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.  Miami  47.  FU. 


Syndkaito— Features 


THIS  IS  YOUR  DAY  TO  subscribe  to 
“This  is  your  day,"  a  new  daily  or 
weekly  featnrette  of  high  potency  re¬ 
quiring  only  one  line  following  the 
heading.  Sampling  ot  ten  for  one  dol 
lar.  Thirty  for  $2.50.  Nicholas,  152  E. 
35th  St.,  New  York  16.  N.  Y. 


Printing 


Weeklies  Printed  To  Order 
ADVERTISER  PRINTING  CO 
420  N.  6th  St.  Reading,  Pa. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling  —  Moving  —  Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26.  Intertypes  B— C — CSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 


GALLEYS 

GALLEY  and  TYPE  CABINETS 

Highest  Quality  —  Lowest  Prices. 
Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

L.  Beecher,  1150  Diversey,  Chicago  14 
LUDLOW  SUPERSURF  ACER  MaThiM 
No.  942.  In  practically  new  condi¬ 
tion.  Used  very  little.  Will  sacrifice 
for  cash.  -Ypply  The  Simcoe  Reformer, 

Sinicoe,  Ontario,  Canada. _ 

FOR  SALE — ^Model  8  Linotype,  elec¬ 
tric  pot  with  teletype  unit.  Apex 
Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  210 
Elizabeth  Street,  New  York  12,  N.  Y. 


Pres.s  Engfawcra 


$3,000  DOWN  WILL  BUY  EITHER 
of  two  good  small  Kansas  weeklies  in 
$10-$12,000  gross  class,  both  earning 
•round  $5.000-$6,000  annually.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kansas. 


TWIN  WT-IEKLIES  in  South  Dakota— 
$13,000  will  finance;  at  least  $75,000 
potential;  fine  equipment  in  modern 
building.  Wayne  Peterson.  National 
Loan  Bldg.,  Moorhead.  Minnesota. 


Buslnew  Opportunities 


FLORIDA  EAST  COAST 
WEEKLY 

WILL  lease  or  operate  on  profit  shar¬ 
ing  basis  to  competent,  aggressive  ad¬ 
vertising  manager-salesman.  Publisher 
changing  from  small  paid  to  14,000 
free  distribution.  Replies  confidential, 
^  A.  L.  Carson.  26251  Lake  Shore 
Blvd.,  Euclid,  Ohio. 


PARTNER  WANTED  TO  OPERATE 
Colorado  County  Scat  Exclusive  Week¬ 
ly,  town  of  1,500  population  in  the 
mountains.  Investor  will  furnish  most 
?f  the  cash — you  furnish  the  exper¬ 
ience  and  management.  Bailey-Kreh- 
biel  Newspaper  Service,  Box  88,  Nor- 
tion,  Kansas. 


PidbUcadoM  Wnled 


OB  PART,  profitable  small  d^ly. 
Box  95,  Nowata,  Oklahoma,  bank 
reference,  experienced. 


RETT-RNINO  VETERAN,  unusual  all- 
round  experience,  looking  for  weekly 
with  potential  within  350  miles  New 
York  City.  Box  4715,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 
IAX)AL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 

575  Washington  St..  N.  Y.  14.  N.  Y. 
PHONE  W.ATKINS  4-2010 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment 


Available  Immediately 
HOE  PRESS  UNITS 

Out  of  the  former 

PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 

4  VERTIC.AL  type  units 

12  BALCONY  type  units 

with  5  double  folders,  -AC  motor 

drives,  22 cutoff  and  Wood  Junior 

Autopiates. 

CAN  DIVIDE  into  Presst-s  of  3  or  4 
units  each.  , 

THESE  ABE  EXCELLENT  STEEL 
CYLINDER,  ROLLER  BEARING 
UNITS  AND  HAVE  BEEN  OUT  OF 
SERVICE  SINOE  JANUARY  1947. 
STILL  ERECTED  AND  H-AVE  BEEN 
WELL  .\LAINTAINED.  FX)R  inJIaL 
PARTICULARS  WRITE  OR  WIRE: 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  33,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-1132 

SCOTT  Speed  King,  24-page,  pJui 
mat  scorcher,  plate  caster,  remelt 
furnace,  plate  shaver,  beveler  and 
plate  handler,  $15,000.  May  be  seen 
in  operation  until  about  Nov.  22. 
arailable  after  that  date.  Surplnt 
equipment  being  sold  as  result  of 
newspaper  merger.  Mst  roller  end 
other  equipment  will  he  listed  later. 
Beatrice  Daily  Sun,  Beatriee,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE:  Complete  engraving  plant 
used  seven  years.  Priced  reasonable. 
The  Star-Courier  Co.,  Kewanee,  Illinois. 


Press  Room 


MACHINISTS — -Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  Inc. 

3626 — 31  St..  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0090 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 


NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
CO.,  Printing  Machinery,  Dismantled 
—  moved  —  erected.  Ridgewood,  New 
.Teraey.  RI  6-4252. _ 


Cline  Systems  -Serviced 
ALBERT  L.  PETIEBSON 
Registered  Professional  Engineer 
ReJerence*  Fnmighed 
.5723  W.  Superior,  Chicago  44.  Ill 


WOULD  LIKE  TO  PURCHASE 

’'•'f  or  full  interest  in  small  Eastern 
weekly — with  or  without  plant.  Give 
complete  details — gross,  net,  circula¬ 
tion,  established,  area  covered,  num- 
oer  of  staff,  also  purchase  price.  In- 
rormstion  held  in  strictest  confidence. 
Box  4726,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Maintenance.  Service,  Repairs,  Erection 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 
Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  ft  OO. 
Machinists,  Movers.  Erectors,  Repairs. 
Maintenance,  Erections,  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  3-4164.  975  N.  Church  Street 
Rockford,  Illinois 


Used  Presses 

of  every  size  and  description: 

8  P.AGE  Duplex  Model  AB 
12  PAGE  Goss  Monitor  with  Stereo 
24  PAGE  Webendorfer  Rotogravure 
32  PAGE  Goss  Straightline — 23  9/16" 

3  UNIT  Hoe-End  feed  or  substructure 

4  UNIT  Hoe  Vertiesl  Type — 22%" 

4  UNIT  Scott — 22%"  Multi-Unit 

6  UNIT  Hoe  Vertical  Type — ^21%" 
12  UNIT  Hoe  Balcony  Type — 2e)i" 

.STEREOTYPE  equipment  for  all  of 
the  above  Presses. 

.■\  PRESS  for  every  size  or  budget. 
Write  or  wire  your  requirements  for 
complete  specifications. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-1132 


Used  Presses 


★  SINCE  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
-be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 
it  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago  8,  Ill. 

PRESS  DRIVES  AND  CONTROLS 
One  three  motor  set — one  80  h.p.  con 
tinnous,  one  7)4  h.p.,  one  1  h.p.  Also, 
Cutler-Hammer  controls,  panels,  grids 
etc. 

ONE  three  motor  set — one  75  h.p 
continuous  (94  h.p.  for  120  mnntes) 
one  7)4  h.p.,  one  1  h.p.  Also,  Cutler 
Hammer  controls,  panel,  grids,  etc 
All  220  volt,  3  phase,  60  cycle  motors 
Price  $1,600  each  or  nearest  offer.  Ap 
ply  Edmonton  Journal,  Edmonton,  Al 
berta,  Canada. _ 


GOSS  4  UNITS 

4  Goss  units,  color  cylinder.  A.C.  drive, 
22%"  cut-off,  available  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


MODERN  HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
12  Super  Speed  unit.  Capable  produc¬ 
ing  96  pages.  With  4  folders,  modern 
high-speed  stereotype  equipment. 
23-9/16"  cut-off.  Can  also  sell  as  72 
or  48  page  press.  Dismantled  and 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  In¬ 
spection  Invited.  Broker.  Box  4025, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HOE  double  folder,  23-9/16"  cut-off. 
One  folder  (stand-by)  just  used  occa¬ 
sionally.  $6,000  or  nearest  offer.  Ap¬ 
ply  Edmonton  Journal,  Edmonton,  Al¬ 
berta,  Canada. 


SOOTT  SPEED  KING  PRESS 
24  pp  capacity,  with  color  cylinder. 
Available  about  Feb.  1st.  May  be  seen 
in  operation.  Price  $12,000  indnding 
stereo  equipment.  Statesman  Publitb- 
ing  Co.,  Salem,  Oregon. 


6  PLATE,  6  impression  cylinder  bush¬ 
ings  12-1029,  Goss  press.  New.  West- 
wood  Hills  Press,  Los  .4ngeles  24, 
California. 


HOE  24-PAGE  PRESS 
22  %"  cut-off,  color  cylinder,  AC  Drive, 
stereotype  eqnipment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 


48-PAGE  HOE  FOR  SALE 

CONSISTS  of  3  units,  arch  type,  with 
double  high-speed  Polder,  and  A.C. 
Motor  F,qnipment. 

23-9/16"  Sheet  Out 

Immediately  available 
Very  Attractive  Price 


THOMAS  W.  HALL  (XIMPANY,  Tno. 
Stamford,  Connecticnt 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPl-tFS 
Pre»  Room 


HELP  WANTED 


HOE 

UNIT  PRESS 

DOTTRLE  Highspeed  Folder 
4-16  page  Balcony  Type  Units 
RUBBEB  Rollers.  Ink  Pnmps 
SUBSTRUCTURE  with  Roll  Stands 
One  Extra  16-page  Unit 
AC  Motor  Drives,  Full  Automatic 
POXY  Autoplate  Machine 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  W.  42nd  St.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Stereotype 

PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE— Van-  . 
dercook  galley  proof  presa  (aleetrie)  ' 
in  good  condition — Kemp  gas  melting  I 
pot  (about  ton  capacity) — ^Hoe  tail-  I 
cutter  (21%"  cut-oflf) — Hoe  boring  i 
machine,  21%*  cut-off,  bores  to  %'. 
THE  DAILY  PRESS,  INO.,  NEW-  ' 
PORT  NEWS,  VIROINIA. 

Wanted  to  Buy  j 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  | 

OOMPOSINO  BOOM  EQUIPMENT  1 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  j 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  One  catting  off 
cylinder  21%*  cut-off,  %"  plates.  Box 
4633,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  —  Hoe  or  Ooss  Double 
Folder.  23-9/16*  cut-off.  Oeorge 
Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1  impres¬ 
sion  press  wanted  at  once  or  will  wait  ! 
until  ready  for  new  installation.  In-  I 
terested  in  good  16  or  24-page  doable  | 
plate  press.  Give  full  particulars,  ! 
condition,  serial  number,  if  now  in  ' 
operation  and  where  it  can  be  seen. 
John  A.  Colin,  Ass’t.  Publisher,  The 
Star-Beacon,  General  Offices  of  the 
Rowley  Newspapers,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
WANTED:  3  paper  conveyors  Outler- 
Hammer  pipe  construction,  give  de¬ 
tails.  George  0.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 


_ HELP  WANTED 

_ Circulation _ 

WANTED  FOB  60,000  M-£-iS  nwws-  j 
paper  to  work  for  exacting  publlahar 
a  circulation  manager  betwoen  ages 
of  30  and  50  who  is  presently  em¬ 
ployed  as  top  circnlatUn  manager  tor 
a  i^per  between  20,000  and  >5,000, 
no  others  need  apply.  This  is  a  top 
position  with  a  top  newspaper  and 
only  men  who  have  already  ancceeded 
as  manager  of  smaller  papers  will  be 
considered.  Box  4623,  IMitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

A  CHALLENGE 
with  a  Pay  Off 

For  the 

OIBOULATION  MANAGER 
to  qualify  for  this  Job  I 

TOP  smaller-town  group  operating 
dailies  and  weeklies,  convinced  that 
HOUSE  TO  HOUSE  selling  means 
big  business,  needs  a  man  with  the 
calibre  and  guts  to  go  after  this  busi¬ 
ness  and  get  iti 

REQUIREMENTS: 

Know  Circulation  and  like  it. 

Desire  for  more  money. 

Sales  and  promotion  ability. 

A  car  and  sturdy  boots. 

This  is  a  "Once  in  a  Life-Time 
Opportunity". 

Write  fully  and  in  confidence  to 
Box  4700,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Adminiitratiire 


-  -  ATTENTION  -  - 

ADVERTISING 

DIRECTORS! 

Metropolitan 
Daily  and 
Suncfay 

is  loooking  for 
a  top-flight 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR. 

Willing  to  Pay 
Top  Salary. 

•  •  • 

Must  be  able  to  direct 
large  staff 
LOCAL, 

CLASSIFIED, 

NATIONAL. 

We  are  looking  for 
a  man  of  national 
reputation  who  wants 
larger  income. 


ALL  CORRESPONDENCE 
STRICTLY  CONFIDENTIAL 

BOX  4834 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  6.000 

daily.  Good  salary  and  bonus.  Write  ,  "o,-:  i-— -- 

Daily  Rocket.  Rock  Springs.  Wyoming.  14805,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Cluasiiicd  AdyertMug 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

SALESWOMAN 

INCREASE  in  lineage  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  Now  York  SUte  daily,  carry¬ 
ing  large  volume  of  Classified  J>iaplay 
to  expand  staff.  Knowledge  of  layout, 

and  car  help^I,  but  intelligent,  en¬ 

thusiastic^  selling  ability,  most  impor¬ 
tant.  Write  fuU  details  first  letter,  to 
Box  4718,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  man  or 
Oman,  to  take  complete  charge  de¬ 
partment  on  a  16,000  circulation  daily. 
Complete  information  first  letter, 
please.  Apply  Keith  Emenegger,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director,  Star  Free  Press, 
Ventura,  California. 


UNOPPOSED  county  seat  California 
daily  wants  steady,  experienced  dis¬ 
play  salesman  able  to  do  layout  work, 
^ite  copy,  service  varied  accounts. 
Send  full  information  and  references 
to  Box  4508,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Young,  aggressive,  adver¬ 
tising  salesman.  One  preferably  with 
2-3  years’  experience,  looking  for 
chance  for  advancement.  Should  be  able 
to  make  own  layoute,  write  own  copy. 
Northern  Michigan  daily,  13,000  cir¬ 
culation,  in  ideal  sports  area.  Write 
all  in  first  letter.  Box  4614,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PROGRESSIVE  and  long-estab¬ 
lished  New  ^gland  daily  needs  a  man 
with  executive  ability  and  proven  ad¬ 
vertising  know-how.  An  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  man.  Box  4721, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


AN  EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 
awaits  a  personable  young  lady,  25-35, 
who  is  a  top-notch  secretary  and 
knows  thoroughly  the  office  detail  of 
national  advertising.  The  person  we 
have  in  mind  should  be  currently  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  type  of  work  and  have 
a  complete  knowledge  of  scheduling 
and  billing  procedures.  She  must  also 
be  a  competent  stenographer  capable 
of  handling  some  correspondence  for 
other  executives.  Should  be  able  to 
start  work  on  or  before  January  1 
We  offer  good  salary,  congenial  sur¬ 
roundings,  excellent  living  conditions 
Write,  giving  complete  details  of  ex 
perience,  references,  to  Advertising 
Director,  The  New  Mexican,  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  weekly 
newspaper  and  commercial  printing 
plant.  Must  know  business  thoroughly 
in  every  branch.  One  of  New  York’ 
leading  suburban  newspapers  with 
large  job  department.  Only  thoroughly 
experienced  man  desired.  Write  fully 
giving  age  and  past  experience.  Box 


Dbplay  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advcrtisiiig 


ADVERTISING  MAN  with  ambition 
and  ability  who  is  ready  to  join  ag¬ 
gressive  newspapers.  If  presently 
stymied  write  us  your  story.  We’ll 
help  you  get  to  the  top.  Box  4803, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Etlitorial 


COMIBINATION  News-Ad  man  or 
woman.  Experience  desirable,  but  will 
consider  right  type  of  person  inter¬ 

ested  in  earning  while  learning.  Oar- 
tbage  Republican  Tribune,  Osrthage, 
New  York. 


(X)MBINATI0N  sports  editor  and  As¬ 
sistant  news  editor  on  -South  Jersey’s 
largest  weekly,  >65  to  >70  week  to 
start.  Good  opportunity  to  grow  with 
a  progressive  ABO  newspaper  in  rap¬ 
idly  expanding  area.  Mount  Holly 
Herald,  Write ;  or  phone  Mount  Holly, 
New  Jersey  285. _ ' 


REPORTER,  male  or  female.  Photo 
experience  preferred,  but  not  required. 
Write  Daily  Rocket,  Bock  Springs, 
Wyoming. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
TAKING  applications  until  January  1, 
An  excellent  opportunity  for  a  man 
that  is  fully  qualified  to  ram-rod  Dls- 

Slay  Department  and  carry  accounts. 

ive  full  particulars,  salary  requisite 
and  availability.  Box  4703,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  To  sell 
and  direct  efforts  of  two  others.  Need 
aggressive,  imaginative,  young  man 
with  minimum  4  years  experience. 
Permanent.  Ample  reward  for  results. 
Mail  full  details  background,  educa¬ 
tion,  experience,  reference.  Daily 
Press,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  community  of  12,- 

000.  Many  extra  benefits,  chance  for 
advancement.  Need  not  be  fully  ex- 

eerienced.  Dixon  Evening  Telegraph, 
ijxon,  Illinois. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR — Upstate  New 
York  weekly.  Immediately.  Must  be 
experienced.  Furnish  references.  Box 
4601,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR’S 

ASSISTANT 

MUST  have  ability  production,  plan¬ 
ning,  layout  of  varied  industrial  or¬ 
gans  and  house  organ,  at  large  mid- 
western  chemical  plant.  Glips  and 
minimum  salary  requirement  should 
accompany  resume. 

EMPLOYMENT  SEOTION 
BOX  871 

JOLIET,  ILLINOIS 


OOMBINATION  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  man  for  branch  office,  small 
daily.  State  experience  and  salary 
expected.  Box  4804,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
man  with  retail  or  classified  exper¬ 
ience  for  a  top  staff  place  at  top  salary 
on  one  of  leading  Ohio  evening  news¬ 
papers  in  city  of  over  50,000.  Must 
be  service  conscious  as  best  sales  tool 
and  interested  in  a  permanent  place 
with  an  important  future.  Please 
write  in  detail  and  when  available  for 
interview.  Box  4820,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FLORIDA  EAST  COAST 
WEEKLY 

Wants  Advertising  Manager-Salesman. 
Publisher  changing  from  small  paid 
to  14,000  free  distribution.  Rare  op¬ 
portunity  for  aggressive  qualified 
man.  Replies  confidential  to  A.  L. 
Carson,  26251  Lake  Shore  Blvd.,  Eu¬ 
clid  23,  Ohio. 


REPORTER  —  Young  man,  accurate, 
responsible  news  gatherer,  fluent  writ¬ 
er  for  New  York  City  berth  in  small 
organisation.  State  beginning  salary. 
Box  4810,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


WANTED — Reporter  with  approxi¬ 
mately  two  years  experience.  Prefer 
one  with  sports  slant.  Position  now 
open.  Write  full  details  with  startiu 
salary  desired.  Herald-American,  Do- 
nora,  Pennsylvania. _ 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  caable 
of  handling  desk.  Contact  White. 
Daily  Durango  Herald-News  (Circula¬ 
tion  4300),  Swem,  Colorado. 

NEWSMAN  for  Southern  paper,  re¬ 
cently  changed  over  from  weekly  to 
daily.  Must  be  able  to  use  speed 
graphic.  Opportunity  for  young  man 
with  ability  and  nose  for  news.  Enter¬ 
prise,  Bastrop,  Louisiana. 


KEY  ADVERTISING  POST 
IN  shopping  newspaper  chain.  Eastern 
state.  Top  salary  and  bonus  incentive. 
Box  4823,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


POSITION  OPEN  for  young,  ambitious 
display  advertising  man.  layout,  copy 
and  good  salesmanship  essential.  Call 
on  established  accounts.  Permanent 
position  on  5  man  staff,  afternoon  50 
year  old  daily  of  above  20,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Good  housing.  Southern  city, 
85  miles  from  Gulf  coast.  Good  weekly 
salary  plus  monthly  bonus  and  com¬ 
mission.  Paid  hospitalization  insur¬ 
ance  program,  group  Clyde  Bedell 
Training  Coarse.  Write  fully  about 
self,  references,  etc.,  also  layout  and 
copy  samples.  Shelby  L.  Thomas,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Dothan  Eagle, 
Dothan,  Alabama. 


BARE  OPPORTUNITY  for  experi¬ 
enced  writer  to  do  continuity  in 
SPARE  TIME  for  daily  and  Sunday 
comic  adventure  strip  drawn  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  Salary  and  eventual  bonus  to 
right  person.  Submit  samples  and 
give  qualifications  in  first  letter.  Box 
4829,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  general  news  work, 
alert  young  man  with  some  experience. 
Daily  Tribune,  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 


Salesmen 


TELEPHONE  ADVERTISING  solici¬ 
tors  to  sell  both  Classified  and  Dis¬ 
play  for  2  weekly  newspapers  near 
New  York  City.  40%  commission.  Box 
4806,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

PLANS  still  further  expansion  of  its 
sales  staff.  A  salesman  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  newspaper  business 
or  its  allied  fields  and  is  well  ground¬ 
ed  in  selling  has  honest  opportunity 
here  for  advancement.  Broad  back¬ 
ground  knowledge  and  ability  in  get¬ 
ting  aiong  with  people  are  important 
considerations.  Applications  should  in¬ 
clude  a  full  resume  with  age  and 
salary  expectations.  Send  your  letter 
to  F.  J.  Nicht,  General  Sales  Managed 
KB’S,  235  East  45th  Street,  New  York 
17,  New  York. 
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HELP  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Circulation _ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial _ 


YOU  NO  PHOTOORAPHEB,  LiouUiuia 
iflernoon  n«wg{>aper.  Fits  d«7S  per 
week,  good  paj,  big  town.  Snap  anj- 
ihiog  that  moTei  and  write  the 
eatline.  Write  full  details,  salary  ae- 
ceptsble,  to  Box  4604,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
liiher. 


Mechanical 


WINTED:  Lanotyps  operators  and 
g«or  men  for  newspaper  plant  located 
is  beantilol  Mohawk  Valley.  Fifty 
Biiles  from  hunting,  fishing  and  Adi- 
rosdsek  Mountain  raeation  land. 
Steady  work,  wacations  and  hospitaili- 
utkm.  Reasonably  priced  housing  can 
be  arranged.  Apply  Ewening  Recorder, 
Ameterdsin,  New  York. _ 

PRESSMAN  to  operate  Miehle  cylin-. 
der,  automatic,  used  as  news  press. 
Pleasant  working  conditions,  benefits. 
40-Hour  week,  no  layoffs.  Carthage 
Republcan  Tribune,  Cathage,  N.  Y. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  daily 
newspaper.  Must  have  broad  back¬ 
ground  on  newspaper  presses,  with 
special  emphasis  on  Duplex  Tubulars. 
The  position  also  requires  Stereotyp¬ 
ing  experience  as  we  operate  combina¬ 
tion  shop.  Union.  State  experience, 
age,  salary  expected  in  first  letter. 
Box  4824,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Administrative _ 


THE  ANSWER  TO 
AN  ABSENTEE  OWNEHl’S 
PRAYER 

18  years  of  hard  won  experience  from 
office  boy  to  publisher.  Currently 
managing  one  of  the  country’s  better 
known  dailies.  Young,  capable,  person- 
ible— 

AYAIlaABlaE 

Box  4536,  Editor  A  Publisher 


ADVERTISINO  DERECTOB 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 
or  PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT 

EZPERIENOBD  In  management  of  all 
departments  through  14  years  success¬ 
ful  and  economical  newspaper  and 
commercial  printing  operation  baaed 
on  thorough  knowledge  of  employee 
and  public  relation,  iHua  an  enTiabIs 
lalrs  record.  Age  34,  university  grad- 
nato,  Protestant,  active  in  civie  clnbe 
and  nffnirt.  Started  hack  shop  haring 
thorough  knowledge  mechanical  prob¬ 
lems.  Will  purchaae  interest.  A  par- 
•onsl  interview  will  be  appreciated. 
Box  4641,  Editor  A  PublUher. 


C  orreepondenf a _ 

NATION-WIDE  FREE  LANOE  service 
in  publicity,  advertising,  reports, 
news,  special  campaigns,  etc.  Write 
me.  Box  4702,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Clmlation 


CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE 

.4  TOP  FLIGHT,  proven  record,  man- 
«g'-ment  man.  Excellent  references 
from  piihliahera  and  circulation  direc¬ 
tors  who  will  attest  my  ability.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed  by  newspaper  of  pres¬ 
tige  ill  150.000  class. 

fKlOn  RE.4SON  for  seeking  new  con¬ 
nection.  Di'sire  directorship  several 
smaller  dailies  or  circulation  manage¬ 
ment  of  new5p.iper  where  results  will 
provide  recognition  and  permanency. 

AV.41LAT1LE  45  to  60  days.  Definitely 
confiili  ntial.  Box  4808,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

CIRC C IhUnON  MAN  of  Wide  Experi- 
ence  available  in  30  days  for  Depart- 
tnent.  City,  Conntry,  or  Promotion 
Post.  Write  Box  4612,  Editor  A  Pub- 
Usher^ _ 

OI^ULA-nON  MANAGER  —  Able. 
Veil  qualified,  seeking  top  spot  whore 
results  will  provide  commensurate  in¬ 
come  and  security.  Esmingi  now 
,  above  $12,000.  Strictly  confluential. 
Box  4636,  Editor  A  PabKsher. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 
DO  YOU  NEED  a  Home  Delivery  or 
Promotion  Manager,  who  is  capable 
of  increasing  circulation  and  revenue  f 
Know  ABC  procedures  and  Little 
Merchant  Plan  Promotion.  Married, 
family  man.  Top  references.  Box  4826, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Dj^lay  Advcrtifiiiig _ 

YOUNG,  resourceful,  creative  edver- 
tising  manager  seeks  change  shout 
February  1.  Nine  years  experience, 
exceptional  record.  Strong  on  layout, 
copy  and  creative  planning  that 
means  plus  business.  Present  income 
in  excess  of  $8,000.  Veteran  World 
War  II,  married,  beat  character,  sin¬ 
cere.  Can  write  business  news  fea¬ 
ture  if  required.  Presently  sd  director 
of  10,000  daily.  Prefer  ^uth  Florida 
or  deep  southwest.  Write  Box  4725, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  display  advertising 
salesman.  Competent  copy  and  lay¬ 
out  man.  43  years  young.  Good  sales¬ 
man.  Now  employed  with  fine  Ohio 
evening  daily,  20,000  circulation.  7V2 
years  in  present  job.  Will  consider 
change  lor  brighter  future  in  growing 
community.  Prefer  Southern  Ohio, 
Georgia  or  Florida.  Box  4807,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  available 
after  Jan.  15th.  Prefer  paper  in  the 
15,000  to  30,000  circulation  class. 
Capable  of  planning  and  setting  up 
your  program.  Three  dependents. 
Must  have  adequate  housing  and  top 
flight  pay.  I  want  this  to  be  my  last 
move.  Box  4830,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER  of  8,000  Lon^  Island,  Ne<w 
York  w-eekly,  seeks  position  on  South¬ 
west  small  Daily  or  large  Weekly.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate,  married,  25,  draft-ex¬ 
empt.  Very  successful  background  na¬ 
tional,  local  display.  Excel  in  Layout, 
Copy.  Promotion.  Child’s  health  rea¬ 
son  for  contemplated  move.  Box  4831, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ EtiHofM 

CITY  EDITOR  14,000  plus  datty,  19, 
married,  five  years’  exjierienee,  seeks 
oesk  or  reporting  Job  on  Isrgsr  papsir. 
Box  4644,  ^itor  A  PublUher. 

20  YEARS  reporting,  rewrite,  on  city 
dsilies,  also  rural.  Now  employed  up¬ 
state  New  York,  desire  change.  All 
bests,  veteran,  active,  healthy  and  ea- 
terpriaing.  Prefer  East  UjS.  Please 
state  salary.  Ready  short  notice.  Box 
4654,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  RETIRE 
ORAOBFULLT— a  Uttle  at  a  time— 
and  leave  your  newspaper  in  capable, 
conscientions  hands!  West  Coast  edi¬ 
tor  with  15  years’  experienes  and 
proven  ability  is  looking  for  that  kind 
of  future  with  stock  purchase  plsu, 
pereentage  lease-option  or  straight 
salary.  Bnx  4642,  felltor  A  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  January  1;  woman  re¬ 
porter,  26,  BA  in  JonrnsHsm,  8% 
years  experience  in  newspaper,  1  year 
in  radio;  just  returned  from  17 
months  in  Jirosn  and  Korea.  Contact 
Marjorie  V.  Cobb,  Green  Acres,  RFD, 
Prattville,  Alabama. _ 

CRACK  REPORTER,  rewrite  man.  5 
years’  top  daily  experience,  all  bests. 
25,  vet.  single.  B.A.  Box  4‘723,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ 


EDITOR,  35,  medium  sise  morning 
daily  wants  evening  paper  opportunity, 
copy  desk,  wire,  make-up  or  editorial 
writing.  Willing  to  move  an^here  in 
northeast  or  middle  Atlantic  states. 
Box  4720,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  with 
original  ideas,  broad  edncational  back¬ 
ground,  experienced  photographer, 
pleasing  personality,  nnmerons  con¬ 
tacts,  8  years  of  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  and  public  relations  work.  Box 
4712,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

MATURE  WOMAN— ’Thoroufrhly  expe¬ 
rienced  editorial -promotion-circulstion- 
public  relations  —  wide  contacts  — 
seeks  opportunity.  Box  4835,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EXi>ERIENOED  YOUNG  SPORTS 
EDITOR  AVAILABLE.  WiU  go  any¬ 
where.  Five  years'  experience  as 
spurts  editor  three  as  sporta  writer. 
Public  roiaiiune  work  in  Navy.  Age  29. 
Not  afraid  to  work.  Do  not  drink.  Will 
present  samples  and  highest  recom- 
mendsiions.  Box  4665,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lishers. 

NEWS  WRITER,  15  months  report¬ 
ing,  editing,  makeup,  feature  and 
editorial  writing,  photography  exper¬ 
ience.  Ph3.  in  journalism.  Veteran. 
Seeking  bouse  organ  position  in  Mid- 
west.  Box  4707,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

VETERAN,  30,  Degree  in  Journalism; 

also  graduate  of  publishing  and  print¬ 

ing.  Wants  position  on  progressive 
newspaper.  Box  4711,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWSMAN,  26,  veteran,  Ph.B.,  15 
months  all  around  experience  on  prise- 
winning  Midwest  daily.  Seeking  new 
position  for  personal  reaaona.  Will  ex¬ 
plain  in  letter.  Box  4708,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

WHATEVER  anyone  else  can  do  at 
26,  I  will  do  better  in  ma^axine  edit¬ 
ing  and  managing,  promotion,  report¬ 
ing,  and  features.  Have  worked  under 
hottest  deadline  pressures  and  tough¬ 
est  bosses.  Edited  nationwide  18,000 
circulation  msgasine,  directed  IS-msn 
news  bureau,  handled  local  promotion 
that  made  dailies  from  New  York  to 
Norway.  Own  Speed  Graphic,  BA  in 
journalism,  and  enough  ambition  to 
refuse  my  $4,000  pre-Army  job  to 
work  for  your  magaxine  anywhere — 
if  you’ve  got  two  things:  hard  work 
and  a  future  worth  bragging  about. 
Box  4716,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

BEGINNING  REPORTER — 26,  college 
grad,  vet,  some  experience,  ready 
now  or  after  Christmas.  Box  4809, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COMEDY  WRITER 

■SEEKING  CONNECTION 
For  Daily  or  Weekly  Column 
Box  4811,  Editor  A  Pablisher 
CRACK  girl  reporter  with  solid  diver¬ 
sified  experience  from  social  to  po¬ 
litical  writing.  23,  single.  College.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Prefer  secure  re- 

Sortorial  position  in  Southern  Florida. 

ow  employed.  Box  4810,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


ONE  OP  top  men  on  large  midwest 
daily,  broad  experience  covering  local 
government,  good  at  low-pressure 
humorous  pieces,  editorials  in  pinch, 
31,  married,  wants  job  on  lively  daily 
that  plays  fair.  Policies  more  im¬ 
portant  than  sise  or  location  of  paper. 
No  hurry.  Must  have  good  salary. 
Excellent  references.  Box  4825.  Ed- 

itor  A  Publisher. _ 

PENN  GRAD,  MR_A.  Wharton,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  financial  page.  Can 
write  sports,  desk  work.  Box  4814, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 


RECENT  VET ;  Accurate,  thorough, 
yonng  (24)  reporter.  Six  months’  gen¬ 
eral  assiraments  top  Florida  dally  be¬ 
fore  drafted.  Now  draft-proof.  J-grad. 
3  years’  editing  16-psge  college  week¬ 
ly.  Know  general  news,  features.  Ex¬ 
pert  mnsic  and  entertainment  fields. 
Top  references.  Car,  travel  anywhere 
if  spot  offers  chance  for  advancement. 
Box  4818,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPOBTER-BEWRITE  —  2  years  ex¬ 
perience;  25;  vet,  single,  J-grsd,  solid 
references.  Will  relocate.  Box  4828, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  25,  vet.  single,  car.  7 
years  metropolitan  New  York  City 
dailies.  Like  Florida,  New  England, 
Canada.  Box  4815,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

REPORTER  —  with  one  and  half 
years  of  daily  newspaper  experience, 
graduate  of  Hamilton  College  and 
single  wants  general  assignment  job 
to  gain  more  experience. 

Write  or  wire  Scott  Beat.  2653 
North  Moreland  Blvd.,  Cleveland  20. 
Ohio  or  phone  Skyline  1-0929.  Cleve¬ 
land. 


YOUNG  REPORTER,  working  on 
8.000  daily,  two  years  college,  mar¬ 
ried,  car,  wants  job  with  eastern  daily. 
Box  4812,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 


SHARP  reporter-writer  wants  report¬ 
ing  job  on  large  midwest  daily.  WiU 
dig  for  news.  Three  years  experience 
dailies,  wire  service,  includes  photo 
work.  Covered  all  beats  including 
state  capital.  28,  married,  BA,  veter- 
an.  Box  4816,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
VERSA 'I’lLE  NEWSHiEN,  29,  known 
aviatiunwise,  seeks  spot,  7  years  re¬ 
porting  on  medium  daily.  Bit  on  desk. 
Prior  stint  with  AP,  spot  news  pix. 
Well  traveled.  Handled  reporting  as¬ 
signments  outside  the  U.  S.  Licensed 
pilot.  Available  now.  Single,  B.  J. 
Car,  plane,  camera.  Salary  open.  Box 

4817,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  Wife  or  both  for  public 
affairs  writing.  Metro  Daily  exper¬ 
ience.  Year  research  in  4  Asian  na¬ 
tions.  Asia  book  manuscript  now  at 
publishers.  Box  4813,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

TOP-NOTCH  Sports  Copy  available. 
Ex-athlete  turned  copywriter  seeks  to 
add  to  income  by  supplying  columnist 
or  publication  with  copy.  Will  capi¬ 
talize  on  background  and  personal  con¬ 
tacts  in  sports  world.  Employed, 
wishes  to  work  on  free-lance  basis. 
State  style  and  rates.  Box  4832,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-PHILOSOPHiER  wishes  to 
join  publisher  interested  in  preserv¬ 
ing  morality  and  integrity  in  all  things. 
Reporter,  Editor,  with  Sales  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  4833,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  spot 
sought  by  editorial-side  man,  37,  A.B., 
single,  with  5  experienice-packed  years 
m  dailiei,  weeklies.  Creative,  vertatUe, 
acquainted  with  aU  newspaper  depart¬ 
ments.  Knows  well  purpose  of  promo¬ 
tion.  Now  employed  on  dsaly.  Box 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


Special  Editions 

High  clssa  special  edition  man  avsil- 
able  immedistMy.  Go  anywhers.  Ten 
pages  or  two  hundred  pages.  A-1  ref¬ 
erences.  Commission  basis  only.  Also 
speoisl  pages,  bnsinesa  roview  pages. 
Big.  pages  eto.  Drop  me  a  line  and 
you  will  soon  find  I  know  the  seore 
and  can  make  us  both  money. 

PjS.  I  reslias  you  have  to  Uvs  in 
year  community  with  year  snhscrihsrs 
after  I'm  gone. 

Box  4706,  Editor  A  PnhIUheir. 


EXPERIBNOBD,  CAPABLE  newsman, 
agricultural  and  bnsiness  background, 
would  like  to  help  sound,  honsst 
Western  bneiness  tell  its  story.  Box 
4709,  Editor  A  Publishsr. 

WANT  HOUSE  ORGAN  work  in  Phllv 
delphis  ares.  Yale  graduate,  three  and 
one-half  years’  daily  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  32,  lingle.  Box  4728,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  I^htisher. _ 


10  YEARS  Newspaper,  wire  lerviee 
experience,  including  administration. 
Seek  pnhlic  relations  or  other  chance 
to  develop  greater  potential.  College 
grad,  married,  age  32.  Box  4821,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 

Pfawograpliy 

PHOTOGRAPHER — 8  years  newspa¬ 
per,  metropolitan  daily  experience. 
Knows  newspaper  business  from  A  to 
Z.  Wants  position  with  newspaper  or 
industrial  publication.  Box  482‘7,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 

M^durnknl 

COMBINATION  Pressman -Stereotyp- 
er.  Steady  position — New  York-New 
Jersey.  Box  4529,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

EXPERIENCED  PROOFREADER 
WILL  work  morning  or  afternoon  pa¬ 
per.  References.  Box  4611,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher.  _ 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN.  20 
years  experience.  Presently  employed 
(in  metropolitan  daily.  Geographic  lo¬ 
cation  unimportant.  Detailed  back¬ 
ground  submitted  in  confidence.  Box 
t«(l2,  Kilitor  ic  I’ulilisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Special  Committee 

Investigating 

Campaign  Expenditures 

U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Gentlemen: 

Other  commitments  prevent  my 
accepting  the  invitation  of  your 
chief  investigator  to  appear  volun¬ 
tarily  before  your  committee.  This 
statement,  therefore,  is  in  response 
to  his  request  for  my  views  on 
certain  aspects  of  the  problem  be¬ 
fore  you — with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  publication  of  some  cam¬ 
paign  material. 

It  is  probably  within  the  prerog¬ 
atives  of  Congress,  there  being  no 
court  decision  to  the  contrary,  to 
limit  the  amount  of  money  spent 
by  political  parties  in  an  election 
campaign.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  within  the  power 
of  Congress  to  restrict,  limit  or 
otherwise  dictate  what  an  individ¬ 
ual  may  say  or  publish  on  behalf 
of,  or  in  opposition  to,  a  candidate 
or  party. 

When  the  Bill  of  Rights  was 
written  and  adopted,  there  were  no 
newspapers  as  we  know  them  to¬ 
day.  “Freedom  of  the  press,” 
guaranteed  in  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution,  meant 
simply  that  the  right  to  use  a 
press  —  the  implement,  not  the 
product — was  guaranteed  to  the 
people.  The  people,  therefore, 
were  promised  the  freedom  to 
own,  borrow,  hire  or  use  a  print¬ 
ing  press  to  publish  their  views. 

The  courts  have  never  upset  that 
interpretation  in  150  years  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  limitations  of  libel 
and  decency  have  been  superim¬ 
posed. 

Our  large  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  today  are  possible  because 
of  high  speed  composing  machines 
and  high  speed  presses.  But  the 
Constitutional  guarantee  still  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  press — the  right  of 
the  people  to  use  the  device.  And 
I  don’t  think  that  right  can  be 
limited  even  under  the  guise  of 
controlling  campaign  expenditures 
no  matter  how  desirable  that  might 
appear. 

=s  *  * 

Rep.  Clare  Hoffman  has  said 
that  editorial  comment  in  news¬ 
papers  on  behalf  of  a  candidate 
should  be  limited  the  same  as  an 
individual  is  limited  in  the  size  of 
his  campaign  contributions.  To  do 
so  would  be  a  direct  violation  of 
the  Constitutional  guarantee.  The 
power  to  limit  editorial  comment 
or  content  contains  also  the  power 
to  prohibit  such  comment  or  con¬ 
tent  and,  certainly,  you  will  con¬ 
cede  that  Congress  has  no  such 
authority. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  labor 
unions  and  other  groups  should  be 
limited  in  the  political  pamphlets 
they  prepare  and  distribute  for  a 


candidate  or  party  or  cause.  I 
believe  that  for  Congress  to  dictate 
to  the  CIO,  or  AFL,  or  an  indi¬ 
vidual  union  —  or  the  NAM, 
Chamber  of  Congress,  or  any  in¬ 
dividual  or  corporation — how  lit¬ 
tle,  if  any,  they  can  spend  for 
publication  of  their  political  views 
also  would  be  a  direct  violation 
of  the  Constitutional  guarantee. 

For  example,  if  Congress  claims 
the  privilege  of  telling  an  organi¬ 
zation  what  quantity  of  material 
it  can  publish  doesn’t  it  naturally 
follow  that  Congress  might  at¬ 
tempt  to  dictate  the  quality  of  the 
material  published?  If  Congress 
believes  it  has  the  authority  to 
limit  the  volume  of  comment  and 
opinion  published  by  a  union  in 
pamphlet  form,  doesn’t  that  imply 
that  Congress  believes  it  can  im¬ 
pose  the  same  limitations  on  all 
union-owned  publications?  And  if 
it  can  limit  debate  in  pamphlets 
and  union  publications,  cannot 
Congress  also  limit  debate  in  all 
publications  including  newspapers 
and  magazines  of  general  circula¬ 
tion? 

«  «  * 

I  BELIEVE  that  your  committee 
and  Congress  will  be  treading  on 
dangerous  ground  if  it  attempts  to 
limit  the  publication  of  opinions 
on  any  subject.  I  doubt  that  it 
would  be  sustained  by  the  courts, 
but,  if  it  were,  it  would  open  the 
doors  to  further  restrictions  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  published 
material  and  ultimately  would 
mean  the  end  of  a  free  press,  as 
we  know  it. 

We  have  a  highly  literate  and 
intelligent  population  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  my  opinion  that  your 
committee  should  do  everything 
in  its  power  to  foster  debate  aad 
the  expression  of  opinion  rather 
than  try  to  find  ways  to  limit  them. 

This  country  has  thrived  on 
freedom  of  speech'  and  of  the 
press — freedom  of  expression  by 
voice  or  in  print — and  we  should 
not  try  to  alter  such  a  basic  pro¬ 
cess  of  a  free  people. 

■ 

Scholarship  Fund 

Boiling  Springs,  N.  C. — Holt 
McPherson,  editor  of  the  High 
Point  Enterprise,  and  Mrs. 
McPherson  have  set  aside  $10,000 
worth  of  stock  in  a  Shelby  radio 
station  to  establish  a  special 
scholarship  at  Gardner-Webb  Col¬ 
lege  here. 

■ 

Severance  Suit  Ends 

Buffalo  —  William  Dyviniak, 
now  a  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- Dis¬ 
patch  photographer,  has  dropped 
his  suit  for  $1,332  severance  pay 
against  the  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press.  He  must  pay  court  costs  of 
about  $70. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Jan.  8-10,  1953 — ^National 

Editorial  Association  Mid-Win¬ 
ter  meeting,  McAllister  Hotel, 
Miami,  Fla. 

Jan.  11-13  —  Northeastern 
ANCAM,  meeting.  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  Boston. 

Jan.  12-14  —  New  York 
Associated  Dailies  and  New 
York  State  Publishers  Assn. 
Winter  meetings.  Hotel  Syracuse 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  16-17 —  Wyoming  Press 
Association,  Winter  meeting. 
Plains  Hotel,  Cheyenne. 


Knight  Sees  No  Harm 
In  Coverage  Survey 

Chicago — An  editor’s  responsi¬ 
bility  is  not  to  win  elections  but 
to  inform,  to  educate,  to  interpret 
events  and  to  stimulate  thinking, 
asserted  John  S.  Knight,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  in  his  “Editor’s  Notebook” 
last  weekend,  dealing  with  “phony” 
political  criticism  of  the  press. 

“If  he  does  that  task  well,” 
stated  Mr.  Knight,  “and  believes 
that  the  essence  of  democracy  lies 
in  the  right  for  all  of  us  to  think, 
speak  and  vote  as  we  choose,  he 
has  no  apologies  to  make  to  any¬ 
one.  So,  on  with  the  surveys  and 
let  the  criticism  be  unrestrained. 
Exclude  no  single  editor  from  the 
privilege  of  examining  his  own 
conscience  because  he  will  face 
the  same  problems  and  again  feel 
the  lash  of  his  critics  in  1956.” 

■ 

Sun-Times  Was  Close 
On  Election  Poll 

Chicago — Official  count  of  elec¬ 
tion  returns  in  Illinois  showed  the 
Sun-Times  Straw  Poll  to  be  very 
close.  It  predicted  an  Eisenhower 
victory  with  53.68  per  cent  of  the 
state’s  vote.  He  got  54.96  per  cent. 

In  the  gubnatorial  contest,  the 
Sun-Times  gave  William  G.  Strat¬ 
ton  53.87  per  cent.  Actual  count 
was  52.58.  The  Straw  Poll  error 
in  prediction  of  John  Gutknecht 
for  Cook  County  state’s  attorney 
was  .06  per  cent.  Sun-Times  had 
predicted  50.29  per  cent.  The  of¬ 
ficial  count  gave  him  50.35. 


Rep.  Hoffman 
Would  Restrict 
Editorial  Space 

Washington  —  Rep.  Clare  E. 
Hoffman,  Michigan  Elemocrat,  this 
week  came  forward  with  the  novel 
proposal  that  newspapers  be  “lim¬ 
ited”  in  the  amount  of  editorial 
space  they  give  to  a  candidate  for 
public  office. 

He  suggested  that  if  Congress 
can  limit  the  amount  of  money  a 
newspaper  can  give  a  candidate 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Cor¬ 
rupt  Practices  Act,  then  Congress 
can  limit  the  “donation”  of  edi¬ 
torial  space. 

Testifying  before  a  House  Com¬ 
mittee  investigating  campaign  ex¬ 
penditures,  Mr.  Hoffman  said  his 
proposal  might  run  afoul  of  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantees  but  urged 
serious  consideration. 

In  press  interviews,  several 
members  of  the  Committee  on 
Campaign  Spending  vetoed  the 
idea  in  its  entirety  as  an  “uncon¬ 
stitutional  invasion  of  freedom  of 
the  press.” 

Mr.  Hoffman  conceded  to  re¬ 
porters  that  he  had  put  his  foot 
in  it  but  he  persisted  in  arguing 
that  the  principle  is  the  same 
whether  you  limit  financial  con¬ 
tributions  or  the  amount  of  space 
that  a  rich  man.  who  buys  a  news¬ 
paper,  can  “spend”  for  favorite 
candidates. 

He  cited  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press  as  having  given  “a  lot 
of  editorial  space”  to  General  Ei¬ 
senhower  after  its  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  John  S.  Knight,  endorsed 
his  candidacy. 

(In  Detroit,  Mr.  Knight  com¬ 
mented:  “He  should  re-read  the 
Constitution,  specifically  .Article  I 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.” 

■ 

Funny  Odor 

Cincinnati — Some  of  the  com¬ 
ics  delivered  with  the  Enquirer  on 
Nov.  30  were  pretty  smelly.  Col¬ 
umnist  Ollie  James  explained  next 
day:  The  truck  carrying  60,000 
comic  supplements  from  Buffalo 
also  picked  up  a  load  of  limburger 
cheese. 


mun  ynoER 

A/e^otiatat 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Barr  Build  ifig « •  .  Wash  ingion,  Dt,  C. 
Lincoln  Building  .  .  .  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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When  the  operator  pours  it  on . . . 
the  COMET  pours  it  out! 

The  entire  Comet  is  engineered  to  meet  today's  composing- 
room  needs  for  a  fast,  simple  line-casting  machine.  Over  65 
years  of  experience  and  research  are  behind  the  Comet,  assur¬ 
ing  unbeatable  dependability  and  production. 

For  instance,  there's  nothing  to  compare  with  the  Comet  key¬ 
board.  It  has  the  instant  response  and  smooth  fast  action  that 
operators  appreciate  when  deadlines  are  close.  When  the  rush 
of  work  requires,  they  can  really  "pour  it  on." 

The  installation  of  manually  operated  Comets  today  is  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  future,  because  these  machines  are  quickly 
converted  to  high-speed  Teletypesetter  production,  when  you 
need  it.  Your  Linotype  representative  can  show  you  why  Comets 
are  right  for  your  composing  room.  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 

Printed  .u  V.  s.  A, 


TOP  CIRCULATION  COVERAGE 
IN  A  METROPOLITAN  AREA 
OF  337,105  PEOPLE! 


POPULATION  TOTAL  TRADE  AREA 
—OVER  ONE  MILLION! 


COMPLETE  MERCHANDISING  COOPERATION 
FOR  OUR  ADVERTISERS! 


COVERAGE 


INFLUENCE  .  .  . 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  is  the  leading 
paper  in  its  trading  area  of  over  one  million 
people,  including  high  family  income  markets 
such  as  Knoxville  and  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee’s 
third  and  fifth  largest  cities. 


The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  offers  90'/f  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Knoxville  ABC  City  Zone  and  20 
thousand  more  total  circulation  each  day  than 
any  newspaper  in  this  market. 


CIRCULATION  .  .  . 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  has  a  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  102,261,  plus  a  Sunday  circulation  of 
105,826.  Carries  78.6[i  of  all  exclusive  national 
accounts  . . .  72.5'  (,  of  the  total  national  display 
advertising  ...  at  the  lowest  millines. 


EFFECTIVE  BUYING  INCOME  . 

Knoxville  $5,397,  per  family. 
Oak  Ridge  $6,215,  per  family, 


The  KNOXVILLI 
NEWS-SENTINEI 


Hfsl  Diiiii  Market 
KtiKXville  —  Home  of  TVA 


NEW  YORK  WorU.r«f«groffl  i  The  Sun  COLUMBUS . Citizen 

CLEVELAND . Pr,t,  CINCINNATI . Poit 

riTTSBURGH . frtii  KENTUCKY . Poll 

SAN  FRANCISCO . News  Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times  KNOXVILLE  ....  News-Sentinet 


.  Rock,  Mtn.  Newi  EVANSVILLE  .  . 

.  .  .  Post-Hero/d  HOUSTON  .  .  . 

.  .  Presi-Scimitor  FORT  WORTH  . 

Conimerciol  Appeal  ALBUOUERQUE 

. News  CL  PASO  .  .  . 


.  Tribune 
Herotd-Post 


GRIlBral  Advortleing  Dapartmant.  330  Pork  Avanua,  Naw  York  CHy 
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